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PEEFACE. 



Encouraged by the favourable notice taken by the 
British and the American press of my " Everybody's 
Book," I venture to publish another volume, and shall 
be gratified if it experience a like indulgence. 

It was remarked by one of the reviewers of that book, 
*^ Open it wheresoever the reader will, he is sure to find 
something to arrest his attention, and to make him think, 
which is the best test of every work."* Such was my 
purpose in publishing it, and it is no less so on the 
present occasion. 

I will hope that the contents of this volume may induce 
many of those to think who have not yet reflected, and to 
confirm others who have already done so, in the result of 
their reflections, upon the most important matter that 
can engage the human mind, namely — what is to become 
of us after death ? whether this phenomenon is to termi- 
nate our existence altogether, or whether it must be con- 
sidered only as a gate opened to a passage that leads to a 

^ n ne faut lire que poor nous aider & penser.— ifonto^. 
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future life ? a question in comparison with which all others 
must sink into insignificance. 

Either there is or there is not a future state of existence 
after 

•' We have shuffled off our mortal coil," 

and our remains have been committed to their parent 
earth ; if not, we shall never be conscious there is not, 
but if there be, how well for those who have prepared 
for it ! The pleasures and enjoyments, as well as the 
pains and labours of human life, must come to a con- 
clusion ; and amidst the perpetual engagements, the 
whirl and tumult of society, a solemn admonitory voice 
will at times be heard proclaiming, and we are forced 
to admit, that ^* all is vanity and vexation of spirit." 

" Man now should learn, what God permits to know, 
O^ future scenes^ which other worlds shall show ; 
For though this dwelling of his soul must fall, 
He feels that life on earth can not be all." 

Happiness is the aim and desire of every human 
creature ; but, alas ! how few, if, indeed, any obtain it 
here, 

" Traverse the world, go, fly from pole to pole. 
Go far as winds can blow, or waters roll. 
All, all is vanity beneath the sun, — 
To certain decUh through different paths we run. 
See the pale miser poring o'er his gold ; 
See there a galley-slave to misery sold. 
Ambition's votaries groan beneath its weight, 
The splendid victim of the toils of state. 
Lo ! in the mantling bowl sweet poisons flow ; 
Love's softest pleasures terminate in woe : 
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E'en learning ends her vast career in doubt, 
And, puzzling on, makes nothing clearly out. 
Where, then, is sovereign bliss ? Where does it grow ? 
Know, mortal, happiness ne'er dwelt below ; 
Look towards heaven, be heaven thy only care ; 
Spurn the vile earth ; go, seek thy treasure there. 
A virtuous course^ and heaven alone you'll find 
Can fill a boundless and immortal miJid^ 

The object of philosophy is to make man happy, and 
no knowledge is truly useful which does not tend to 
promote this end. To rational beings there can be no 
inquiry more important than the relation they bear to the 
intellectual world, and the means by which their happi- 
ness may be permanently secured. The foundation of all 
wisdom is, and ought to be, the knowledge of this im- 
portant fact, that this life forms but a mere speck in the 
duration of man's existence, and the first and great prin- 
ciple of sound philosophy is — that man is created for a 
different state, for a world far removed from this. 

Our hopes and prospects here being limited, it behoves 
us, as rational creatures, to consider ourselves as intended 
for another state, and to prepare for it ; but how few, 
alas ! have prepared for it, or even think about it. 

Even if we were desirous of being regarded as mere 
worldly philanthropists, it would become us to do all in 
•our power to bring the mind of our fellow-creatures to a 
•conviction of the immortality of the soul, a future 
existence, and the resurrection of the human body ; we 
should be conferring benefits and blessings of immeasur- 
able value to all around us, as eminently adapted to 
promote their individual and social welfare, leading them 
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by drawing freely on the rich storea and luxuriance of 
my forefathers and contemporaries than by relying on the 
scanty provisions of my own thoughts and acquirements. 

I have preceded the arguments by miscellaneous intro- 
ductory quotations, believing that the sentiments of so 
many eminent minds bearing upon the same subject will 
better prepare the reader for a calm and candid conside- 
ration of those arguments, and predispose his heart to 
sympathise and harmonise with their feelings, and lead 
his mind to the same conclusions. To . 1;he arguments I 
have prefixed biographical sketches of their authors^ 
which will, I hope, prove acceptable, and perhaps impart 
a kind of personal interest. 

However inadequately I may have proved to perform 
the task I have undertaken — and I can without affectation 
affirm that I am fully sensible of my incompetency to do 
justice to a subject of such vast and paramount import- 
ance — still I conceive that the moment for the publication 
of works of this nature will not be deemed inopportune 
for their Qonsideration, and I will hope that more able 
pens may supply that in which my humble attempt has 
proved deficient. My endeavour has been to produce a 
book to come within the reach and on a level with the 
understanding of the great body of general readers, with 
which view I have studied to substitute plain language 
for learned technicalities, and to avoid making it either 
voluminous or expensive. Much, perhaps all, that this 
volume contains, has, no doubt, already appeared in print 
at different times and in divers places, but I am not 
aware that the arguments of so many eminent writers on 
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the vital question of immortality have been previously 
brought together, and placed in juxtarposition. I believe 
it would be profitable to do this, and I have done it I 
will hope my labour has not been in vain. 

The state of society with regard to religiosity, not only 
as regards Great Britain, but throughout the world, was 
at no period more awful than it is at the present moment. 
The increase of scepticism — and it is to be feared also of 
atheism — is unquestionably great, and yet small as com- 
pared to the number of those who are totally indifferent 
on the subject of religion $ and who, when they do bestow 
a thought upon it, are in the most imminent danger of 
becoming converts to unbelief by the pernicious writings 
that daily issue from the press. The mischief to be 
apprehended from those of a downright and unblush- 
ingly blasphemous tenor — such as, among the multi- 
tude I might name, a recent one entitled " The Law of 
Impersonation, " by a person signing himself S. W. 
Hall — the effect of such writings is, I say, not of so 
dangerous a tendency as those of a more insidious 
stamp which have progressively pervaded current litera- 
ture, not in plain and definite statements that would 
have too rudely shocked their readers ; but, sometimes 
in hints ** vocal to the intelligent," sometimes in am- 
biguous language adapting to other purposes the reli- 
gious phrases of the day, sometimes under a cloud of 
metaphysical jargon that bewilders the admiring multi- 
tude. Thus, it has come to pass, that without any open 
controversy, but silently and surreptitiously, as it were, 
and '* while men slept," the old matter-of-fact faith has 
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died out in many minds^ and religion has come to be 
regarded as an affair of sentiment that should be dis- 
entangled as soon as possible from its historical elements. 
There is, unhappily, always a great herd of superficial 
minds requiring the stimulus of something new, who 
throw the blame of their own shallowness upon their 
teachers, and are constantly demanding something new, 
something more "deep and thorough-going," or, more 
rational and more suited to the age than the current 
theology, whatever it may be. This is the common 
sequacious mob of novavum rerum avide, who are drawn 
like insects by the loudest noise and the greatest glare.* 

The distinguishing character of the present century is 
a spirit of unbelief and a spirit of revolution. May the 
moment be not far distant when incredulity will cease to 
be a passion with men of talent, nor a fashion for men of 
the world ; and philosophy, ceasing to be purely mate- 
rialistic, may assume a religious character! Although 
there may, perhaps, be some indication that where faith 
may not altogether exist, there is in the upper and mid- 
dling classes of society a feeling of public good, and of 
the right of each man's conscience, which serves to keep 
up for spiritual things a certain degree of respect, and 
that the essential principles of moral and political order 
are taking their proper places, and regaining a part of 
their empire, it is, alas ! but too evident, that while at 
this point of the horizon the storm may be clearing off it 
is raging with increasing force elsewhere. 

The false ideas, the evil passions which have caused 
^ See ** Aids to Faith/* Edited by William Thomson, D.D 1861. 
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the errors and disappointments of the upper and middling 
classes of society, are now descending and spreading among 
and poisoning the minds of the masses of the population. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the moral and religi- 
ous state of this or that people elsewhere, it may be, I 
think, safely affirmed that all the Western nations are 
traversing a crisis in matters of religion at least, if not 
also in politics, of which it would require a great degree of 
optimism to dissemble the gravity. It is but too probable 
that we are now in the first stage of a new reformation 
without equal since the time of Martin Luther, the 
change imminent being no question of the substitution of 
one doctrine for another; but a second and fuller asser- 
tion of that which the Protestants of his age maintained, 
the liberty of conscience and the right of free discussion, 
not among separatists from the Church, but among her 
own sons and within her limits. The Rev. Dr. Vaughen 
declared from the pulpit in the University of Cambridge 
that the Bible would be the battle-ground of the present 
generation. It may be so ; but the only solid fruit of 
victory will be, it is to be hoped, extended toleration, 
increased liberty of conscience, and a quickening of the 
religious spirit by abatement of the bitterness of mere 
theology. 

There was a time in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, when by a reaction against philosophical incredulity, 
which had prevailed for some years previously, and which 
may, perhaps, be said to have in no small degree pre- 
pared the French revolution ; there was then perceptible 
a pretty general return towards the faith of the past. 
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vaccepted without much scrutiny^ and hailed as a refuge. 
Favoured in France by illustrious writers, among whom 
Chateaubriand ranks pre-eminent, in Germany by a rising 
ugainst those French ideas which had unhappily but too 
long prevailed, countenanced by Frederick the Great, 
through his admiration of the writings and philosophy of 
4he arch-fiend of morality and religion, — Voltaire ; and 
in England by the ascendancy of the aristocracy and 
educated class, supported by the influence of the estab- 
lished Church. This movement, it will be recollected, 
exercised a marked influence over cotemporary events. 
4ind cast over it a certain eclat Would that this had 
-continued; but those who have carefully watched the 
progress of events cannot but fear with the public orator 
of Cambridge and Fellow of Trinity College, " that there 
is a crisis at hand such as the Church and the British 
Nation have not seen for more than two hundred years.* 
There have been several commercial crises, from that 
of 1799 down to 1862, involving great loss to the country 
and the ruin of individuals ; but, phoenix-like, commerce, 
has, in every case, resuscitated and become more and more 
expensive and prosperous. There have been also great 
•crises in religion ; I speak not of the conflicts between 
this or that doctrine, or between sects of the same reli- 
gion, but of such especially as between Religion or No 
JteliffionyQMchs^ took place in the Voltarian period, towards 
the latter end of the 18th century, and that of the 
French Kevolution in 1769 ; these two crises, alarming 

• See n Sermon preached in the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
t>n Sunday, February 8, 1863, by W. G. Clark, M.A. 
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S8 they were, passed away, and faith was re-established ; 
but it cannot be denied that we are, if not already there, 
on the eye of a crisis no less momentous and alarming, 
and he must be a bold man who would venture to predict 
the time and nature of its termination. 

From what is passing at the present day — to read what 
is being written — one would really say that we live in 
an epoch of insoluble questions. After having pene- 
trated the depths of political problems, as also those of 
political and social economy, and even of religion, many 
minds, and some too of the most quicksighted, are 
arrested before certain facts that appear to them at the 
same time necessary and impossible, that is, before con- 
tradictory necessities. Of all these questions, the most 
serious is assuredly the religious question, for that 
agitates even the very depth of men's minds, whence 
definitively proceed all the manifestations of social life ; 
and nevertheless it is not upon that ground we appear 
nearest to arrive at a satisfactory solution. 

It can no longer be a matter of surprise that the faith 
of some has been wrecked, of many in a degree more or 
less shaken, and a far greater number of believers and 
unbelievers plunged into the confusion of thought, when 
we consider the extravagant and extraordinary hypotheses, 
the wild and fantastic speculations, the conflicting opin- 
ions that are constantly issuing from the press, and these 
too, in many instances, the offspring of the brains of men 
who otherwise rank high in the domains of literature and 
science, such as the heretical writings of some of our 
most talented divines, men who, at their ordination, took 

b 
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a solemn oath of belief In, and to preach and propagate 
the doctrine as contained in the Thirty-Nine Articles of 
Religion, agreed upon by the Archbishops, Bishops, and 
the whole Clergy of the United Kingdom ; thus playing^ 
no doubt unconsciously and unintentionally, into the 
hands of those who would willingly propagate a denial of 
Kevelation altogether. Publications coming from such 
sources cannot fail to cause both amazement and pain,, 
and what to nine-hundred and ninety-nine persons out of 
a thousand would be deemed as containing rank infi- 
delity,* as the astounding theories respecting the unity 
or diversity of species, and the origin of the human race,, 
propounded l)y the disciples of Lamarck, by Mr. Darwin 
in his "Vestiges of Creation," Dr. Pritchard (who* 
boldly states his belief that the Negro must be considered 
as the primitive type of the human race, thus peopling 
our Eden with a pair of blackamoors), and others, who- 
maintain that man is not an original species, but a mere 
transmutation from a lower grade to a higher, and giving 

* I would not deny them the right and privilege of exercising their 
reasoning faculties in the search of truth, for such reasoning is a part of 
our mental constitution ; but I do contend that when they find their 
conTictions at issue with the doctrines they have taken a solemn oath to 
preach and propagate, it is their bounden duty to resign their charge, and 
not to prove traitors to the Church and their flocks, pronouncing from the 
i*eading-de8k the Litany, and other parts of the Liturgy, based upon the- 
very Thirty-Nine Articles, in a white sui-plice, emblem of angelic purity, 
and but a few moments afterwards changing that surplice for one of th& 
colour commonly assigped to his satanic majesty, ascend the pulpit, and 
preach a doctrine radically and diametrically at variance with that 
Liturgy which they had sworn to observe and follow, as the compass by 
which they would steer their clerical course, and by not doing which they,, 
to all Intents and purposes, commit the crime of perjury. 
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as an instance the approximation to man of the Anthropoid 
race — a gorilla, the chimpanzee (Orang-Outang), &c.* 
A Darwinite and an Anti-Darwinite are now the badges 
of opposed scientific parties. Each side is ably repre- 
sented, and it is really astonishing to find among the former 
such names as Professor Henslowe, Professor Huxley, 
Dr. Hooker, and even, to a certain extent. Sir Charles 
Lyall. However, the latter claims among others the 
following eminent men : Professor Owen, Mr. Hopkins, 
Sir K. Brodie, Professor Sedgwick, and Sir Henry 
Holland. 

It affords me great pleasure to submit to my readers 
the following consolatory extracts from the valuable work 
of the latter writer, no less distinguished in the medical 
profession than in the republic of science and literature, 
entitled, " Essays on Scientific and other Subjects " 



'^* Man might retrograde for countless ages to come, and still be man. 
The gorilla might advance for ages without ever approaching to human 
characters, and one thousand " missing links ** might exist between the 
highest of the quadrumana and man, and still a creature with no distinct 
human affinities exist. How many thousand feet of different animals may 
be arranged in series, and yet not one series containing even three well- 
marked specimens, exhibiting progressive advance in all particulars. We 
shall find one set of characters in advance, another less perfect ; here one 
finger or toe remarkably developed, there another, but no one case where 
there is a steady advance in perfection, such as we should expect to find if 
one was an advance on the other. It is not alone the fore-foot of the 
gorilla, for example, taken in its entirety, that exhibits affinities to the 
quadrumanous fore-foot rather than to the human hand, but in every bone* 
nay, in every tendon, in every muscle, in the arrangement of every nerve» 
in every piece of skin, if we study it with sufficient minuteness, we shall 
find unmistakable quadrumanous affinities which may be fairly tfirmed 
specific charactei'8, 

h2 
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(Longman & Co., 1862). The extracts are from the 
articles on " Life and Organisation/' and the *^ Natural 
History of Man.'* 

** We take another argument " — in reference to design 
in the Supreme Creative Power — " from that part of it 
nearest to man ; if not in date of time, of which we are 
ignorant, yet certainly in all that relates to physical 
organisation and intelligence. We allude here to the 
Anthropoid Apes, and very especially to the Gorilla and 
Chimpanzee, which have lately engaged the especial 
attention of our most eminent naturalists. These crea- 
tures, thus far approaching man in physical features 
and certain intellectual functions, have no relation to 
him besides^^ (p. 70). 

" What inquiry is of higher import than that which 
regards the physical condition of all the human species, as 
first created and appearing on the surface of the globe ? * 
What investigation in natural science is of deeper in- 
terest than that which, from a study of the numerous 
races and physical varieties of man, and the equally 
numerous diversities of human language, draws conclu- 
sions as to the sources whence these wonderful resulfo 
have been derived, and as to the manner and course 
of their development? Questions like these, even if 
already settled to our reason, would yet have a constant 
hold on the minds of all thinking men in their simple 

* The italics throughout these extracts are invariably mine, believing 
these passages to have a strong affinity with the question treated of in my 
volume. 
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relation to that greatest of all phenomena — the existence 
of human life upon the, earth " (p. 465). 

" The question as to the singleness of origin of the 
human race may be said to govern the whole subject/' 
(Natural History of Man) " since, if this fact be admitted 
and proved, many subordinate questions are settled at 
once. If, for instance, it should be rendered certain to 
our belief that all mankind — throughout all ages of hu- 
man existence on the globe, and in all their innumerable 
varieties of form, colour, costume, and language — had 
been derived from one single pair, nothing remains but 
to investigate the causes, physical and moral, which have 
produced from this unity of origin the wonderful diver- 
fiities everywhere visible" (p. 469). 

" It has been contended not only that there is no proof 
of the derivation of mankind from a single pair, but that 
the probability is against it. Some have ventured to 
suppose an original and absolute difference of species. 
Many have adopted the idea of detached acts of creation, 
through which some of the more prominent races had 
their origin in different localities; interblending after- 
wards, so as to give rise to those subordinate varieties 
seen so numerously around us. Others, again, putting 
aside the notion of the immutability of species, have 
boldly hazarded the belief that inferior animal organisa- 
tions, either fortuitously, or by necessities or latent 
laws of nature, may have arisen into the human form" 
(p. 490). 

** Before going farther, we may briefly advert to a 
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point which must have abeady occurred to every reader. 
Has not this question been long ago settled on the au- 
thority of Scripture? " (pp. 469, 470). 

" That the cause of truth will assuredly gain in the 
end we can affirm, with the greater satisfaction in this 
case, because it is our conviction that the conclusions of 
reason and science, unaided by Scripture, concur mainly 
with that derived from the latter source. While admit- 
ting the difficulties inherent in the subject, we think 
there are sufficient grounds for believing that all races 
and diversities of mankind are really derived from a single 
pair "(p. 470). 

Sir Henry then proceeds to state arguments for such a 
belief which appear to me conclusive and unanswerable. 

*^We have hitherto spoken only of those physical 
conditions of the human being, by which we consider 
the unity of the species to be vindicated, and which go 
yet further to render probable the derivation of the 
whole from a single stock. We must not let the argu« 
ment stop here. The proof rises in value and certitude 
as we admit the intellectual and moral endowments of man 
into this question" (493). 

To the foregoing extracts from the arguments of 
Dr. Holland, I will beg leave to add the following con- 
current testimony of the learned and pious philosopher 
Dr. Whewell, taken from his small but invaluable work, 
" Indications of the Creator " (John W. Parker, 1846)» 
article, " Transmutation of Species." " The question of 
the limited or unlimited extent of the modifications of 
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animals and plants has received full and careful consider- 
ation from eminent physiologists ; and in their opinions we 
find, I think, an indisputable preponderance to that deci- 
sion which rejects the transmutation. of species" (p. 99). 

*' Not only, then, is the doctrine of the Transmutation 
of Species in itself disproved by the best physiological 
reasonings, but the additional assumptions which are 
requisite to enable its advocates to apply it to the 
explanation of the geological and other phenomena of 
the earth, are altogether gratuitous and fantastical" 
(p. 104). 

. It may be well asked by the bewildered outsider, the 
uninitiated, how can he hope in the face of such, a 
€haos of conflicting opinions, of controversies sustained 
with apparently equal ability, come to a right conclusion 
on questions in the solution of which his best interests 
are deeply concerned. 

Happily, those who are right-minded, and truly de- 
sirous of escaping the rocks and shoals that endanger 
their faith, may find safe harbour of refuge in the philo- 
sophic works of unrefuted and unanswerable writers, 
from Bacon down to Whewell ; in the vast range from 
the ** Novum Organum" to the works of the author of 
*^ Indications of the Creator." 

Let their conviction of the immortality of the soul 
and a resurrection to a future life of retributions be 
their stand-point ( Stand-punkt,) and take as the compass 
by which they steer their conduct whilst here upon earth, 
the sublime doctrine enjoined by the Gospel, a system of 
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moral philosophy which'none but inspired pens could com-* 
pose^ and they may then confidently hope to become truly 
Christians in heart and mind^ and not Christians merely 
in name ; in confirmation of which I beg to add the fol« 
lowing consolatory assurance from Dean Milman's new 
preface to his third edition of the " History of the Jews.* 
** For the perpetuity of i?eligion, of the true religion, 
that of Christ, I have no misgivings. So long as there 
are women and sorrow in the mortal world, so long there 
will be the religion of the emotions, the religion of the 
affections. Sorrow will have consolation, which it can 
only find in the GospeL So long as there is the sense 
of goodness, the sense of the misery and degradation of 
evil, there will be the religion of what we may call the 
moral necessities of our nature, the yearning to rescue 
from sin for reconciliation with the All-holy God. So 
long as the spiritual events of our higher being re- 
quire an authoritative answer : so long as the human mind 
cannot but conceive its imaginative, discursive, creative, 
inventive thought to be something more than a mere 
faculty, or innate or acquired power of the material 
body ; so long as there are aspirations towards immor^ 
tality ; so long as man has a conscious soul, and feela 
that soul to be his real self, so long there will be the 
religion of BEASON. As it was the moral and religious 
superiority of Christianity, in other words the love of 
God, diffused by Christ, by * God in Christ,' which 
mainly subdued and won the world, so that same power 
will retain it in willing and perpetual subjection. The 
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strength of Christianity will rest, not in the excited 
imagination, but in the heabt, the conscience, the 

UNDEBSTANDING of man." 

My work is done ; reviewers be merciful. Readers be 
indulgent, and take the " Will for the Deed." 

J. H. F. 



Fbeebs College, 
Nova Ii'bibubga, Brazil: 

ZOth June, 1863. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTRODUCTORY 
QUOTATIONS. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTRODFCTOET 
QUOTATIONS. 



IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION. 

Can nobler theme engage the human mind, 
In the whole range of science can we find 
What more important is for man to know, 
What may his bliss ensure, or cause his woe ; 
If when the tomb receives our mortal coil. 
Our rests shall serve but to enrich the soil, 
Those rests, indeed, will serve for nothing more ; 
But thou, O mind I to realms above wilt soar. 
And there in voice seraphic chant His praise. 
Who's ever good and great in all His ways. — Freese. 



WE HAVE, OR HAVE NOT, AN IMMORTAL SOUL. 

Either we have an immortal soul, or we have not. If we have not 
we are beasts ; the first and wisest of beasts, it may be, but still true 
beasts. We shall only difier in degree and not in kind ; just as the 
elephant differs from the slug. But by the concession of the mate- 
rialist, of all the schools, or almost all, we are not of the same kind 
as beasts ; and this we say from our own consciousness. Therefore, 
methinks, it must be the possession of a soul within us that makes the 
diiTerence.— /S. T, Coleridge, 
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THE HUMAN SOUL IS IMMORTAL. 
If I am mistaken in my opinion that the human soul is immortal, 
I willingly err ; nor would I have this pleasant error extorted from 
me : and if, as some minute philosophers suppose, death should deprive 
me of my being, I need not fear the raillery of those pretended 
philosophers when they are no more. — Cicero, 



CONDITION OF THE SOUL. 

The soul, uneasy, and confined from home. 
Rests and expatiates on a life to come. — Pope, 



LONGINGS OF THE SOUL. 

I have 
Immortal longings on me. — Shakespere, 



WISDOM IN THE WORKS OF GOD. — THE SOUL NOT 
ANNIHILATED. 

When I observe that there is great frugality as well as wisdom in 
the works of God, since He has been evidently sparing both of labour 
and materials; for, by the various wonderful invention of propa- 
gation He has provided for the continual peopling this world with 
plants and animals without the trouble of repeated new creations ; 
and by the natural reduction of compound substances to their original 
4;lements, capable of being employed in new compositions. He has 
prevented the necessity of creating new matter ; so that the earth, 
water, air, and perhaps fire, which, being compounded, form wood, do, 
when the wood is dissolved, return and become again earth, air, fire, 
and water ; I say, that when I see nothing annihilated, and not a drop 
•of water wasted, I cannot suspect the annihilation of souls, or believe 
that He will suffer the daily waste of millions of minds ready made 
that now exist, and put Himself to the continual trouble of making 
jiew ones. Thus, finding myself to exist in the world, I believe I shall, 
In some shape or other, always exist, and with all the inconveniences 
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hmnan life is liable to, I shall not object to a new edition of mine, 
hoping, however, that the errata of the last may be corrected. — 
Benjamin Franklin, 



CONCEBN IN THE DESTINY OP THE SOUL. 

Little, indeed, does it concern, in this our mortal state, to inquire 
whence the spirit hath come : but of what infinite concern whither it 
is going. Surely such consideration demands the study of a life. — 
Robert Southey, 



FOR WHAT CONTEND THE WISE? 

For what contend the wise ? for nothing less 

Than that the soul, freed from the bonds of sense. 
And to God restored by evidence 
Of things not seen, drawn forth from their recess, 
Boot there, and not in forms, her holiness. — Wordsworth, 



THE SPARK OF IMMORTAL FIRE. 

There is they say (and I believe there is) 

A spark within us of th' iumiortal fire, 

That animates and moulds the grosser frame ; 

And when the body sinks, escapes to Heaven, 

Its native seat, and mixes with the Gods. — Armstrong, 



THERE MUST BE A FUTURE STATE. 

It must be so — Plato thou reason'st well; 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing afler immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 
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'7Y« Heaven itself that points out an hereafter^ 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought I 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ? 

The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me, 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it, 

There will I hold. If there's a power above, 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works, he must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy ! 

But when ? and where ? This world was made for Cassar ; 

Fm weary of conjecture — ^this * must end them, 

Thus am I doubly armed : — my death and life. 

My bane and antidote, are both before me ; 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this t informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

Addison's " Cato,'' Act. v., Scene i. 



ETERNITY, OR ANNIHILATION, WHICH IS TRUE? 

Eternity, which ne'er beginning had — 
Eternity, which ne'er an end will have — 
A thought of dread to those wliosc deeds are bad, 
Of bliss to those who hope their souls to save ; 
Of comfort when on bed of death we lie, 
And aids us quit the world without a sigh. 
Our constant wish to live beyond the grave. 
All else possess'd, 'tis this we fondly crave. 

* His sword. t His soul. 
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Alike in tutor*d or untutor'd mind, 

Roam where you will, this ruling wish you'll find ; 

Of old foreshadowed by th' Athenian sage, 

Nor brought to light till came the Cliristian age. 

Admit a future state — at once all's clear, 

That else must be a solveless riddle here. 

Annihilation ! shudder at the thought. 

And own all virtue's joys then dearly bought ; 

Away with reason — let the passions rule, 

No longer send your child to virtue's school. 

But teach him where his senses best can feed, 

And voice of Conscience then no longer heed. 

But no ! that very Conscience is a proof 

Th' idea is false — Eternity a truth ! — Freese, 



DIVINE REWARD AND PUNISHMENT. 

If every rule of equity demands 

That vice and virtue from th' Almighty's hands 

Should due rewards and punishments receive, 

And this by no means happens whilst we live, 

It follows that a time will surely come 

When each shall meet their well-adjusted doom ; 

Then shall this scene, which now to human sight 

Seems so unworthy wisdom infinite, 

A system of consummate skill appear. 

And ev'ry cloud dispersed, be beautiful and^ clear. — Jennyiu 



DOES THE SOUL DISSOLVE ? 

)ocs this soul within me, this spirit of thought, and love, and 
nite desire, dissolve as well as the body? Has nature, who 
inches our bodily thirst, who rests our weariness, and perpetually 
ourages us to endeavour onwards, prepared no food for this appe- 
: of immortality l-^Leigh Hunt 
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THE SENSE OP IMMORTALITY. 

The idea, the sense, the feelmg of immortality is bom with man — 
it is innate, intuitive, we are neither indebted for its existence in the 
human breast to experience derived from external things, nor to 
the deductions of science, or the reasonings of philosophy ; it is co- 
existent with the Moral Sense. There is, however, a grave and impor- 
tant difference (and herein lies much of the difficulty of the question) 
between the Moral Sense and the sense of the Immortality of the 
Soul; inasmuch as the Moral Sense is put into practice during our 
intercourse with the world, and thereby becomes a practical sense ; 
whilst that of immortality is, as it were, a theoretical or speculative 
sense, — Freese. 



THE creator's ATTRIBUTES AND MAN'S FACULTIES. 

Can any reasoning creature imagine for a moment that his Creator, 
with the attributes He possesses, after endowing man with the facul- 
ties of the mind, would destine him merely to look about him here 
upon earth — ^then die and be no more ? Our reason answers — surely 
not. — Idem, 



WHAT IS THIS LIFE? 

AVhat is this life but a circulation of little mean actions ? We lie 
down and rise again, dress and imdress, feed and wax hungiy, work or 
play, and are weary, and then we lie down again, and the circle 
returns. We spend the day in 'trifles, and when the night comes we 
throw ourselves into the bed of folly, among dreams, and broken 
thoughts, and wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep beside us, 
and we are for the time as arrant brutes as those that sleep in the stall, 
or in the field. Are not the capacities of man higher than these ? And 
ought not his ambition and expectations to be greater ? Let us be 
adventurous for another world. It is at least a fair and noble chance ; 
and there is nothing in this worth our thoughts or our passions. If 
we should he disappointed^ we are still no worse than the rest of our 
fellow mortals : and if we succeed in our expectations, we are eternally 
happy, --^Burnet 
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THE BEING OF A GOD. 

What am I ? and from whence ? I nothing know 

But that I am ; and since I am, conclude 

Something eternal. Had there been nought, 

Nought still had been : eternal there must be. 

But what eternal ? Why not human race ? 

And Adam's ancestors without an end ? 

That's hard to be conceived ; since every link 

Of that long-chained succession is so frail ; 

Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 

Yet grant it true, new difficulties rise ; 

Pm still quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 

Whence earth and these bright orbs ? Eternal too ? 

Grant matter were eternal ; still these orbs 

Would want some other Father — much design 

Is seen in all their motions, all their makes : 

Design implies intelligence, and art : 

That can't be from themselves — or man ; that art 

Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow ? 

And nothing greater yet allowed than man. 

Who motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 

Shot through vast masses of enormous weight ? 

Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 

Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 

Has matter innate motion ? Then each atom, 

Asserting its indisputable right 

To dance, would form an universe of dust. 

Has matter none ? Then whence these glorious forms, 

And boundless flights, from shapeless and reposed ? 

Has matter more than motion? Has it thought. 

Judgment, and genius ? Is it deeply leam'd 

In mathematics ? Has it form'd such laws 

Which but to guess a Ne^vton made immortal ? 

If art to form, and counsel to conduct. 

And that with greater far than human skill, 

Reside not in each block — a Godhead reigns ; 

And, if a God there be, that God how great ! — Young, 
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DEATH, ETERNITY, IMMORTALITY. 

Darkling child of knowledge, commune with Socrates and Cicero, 

They had no prejudice of birth, no parental warpings ; 

See those lustrous minds anticipate the dawning day, 

Whilst thou, poor mole, are burrowing back to darkness from the 

light. 
But after twice a thousand years, go, learn thou of the Pagan : 
It were happier and wiser, even among fools, to cling to the shadow 

of a hope 
Than in the company of sages to wm the substance of despair : 
But here the sages hope ; despair is with the fools. 
The base bad hearts, the stolid heads, the sensual and the selfish. 

♦ **♦♦♦ 

So is death an end — but it breedeth an infinite beginning ; 

Limits are for time, and death kills time ; Eternity's beginning is for 
ever. 

Ambition, hath it any goal indeed ? is not all fruition disappoint- 
ment ? 

A step upon the ladder, and another, and another — ^we start from 
every end : 

Look to the eras of mortality : babe, student, man. 

The husband, the father, the death-bed of a saint — and is it then an 
end? 

That common climax Death, shall it lead to nothing ? 

How strong a root of causes, flowering a consequence of vapour; 

That solid chain of facts, is it snapped for ever ? 

How stout a show of figures, weakly running to nonentity. 

* * * ♦ ' ♦ « 

Too long, O truant from the fold, have I tracked thy devious paths : 
Too long, treacherous deserter, fought thee as a noble foeman ; 
Haply, my small art, and an arm too weakly for its weapon, 
Hath failed to pierce thy iron coat, and reach thy stricken soul : 
Haply, the fervour of my speech, and too patient sifting of thy f ancieSi 
Shall tend to make thee prize them more, as worthier and wiser : 
Go too ; be mine the gain : we measure swords no more : 
Go — and a word go with thee, Man, thou art immortal ! 

M, F. Tupptr, 
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man's soul immortal. 

The soul of man is immortal; and although this high destiny, 
decreed for him by his Creator, when he made him " a little lower 
than the angels, and crowned him with glory,*' had long been the 
hope of some, and the dream of many, yet was it *' fully brought to 
light " only in the Gospel, as part of the " glad tidings " announced 
from heaven by the Son of God. — Jane Taylor. 



IS THE EXISTENCE OF MAN ONLY FOR A MOMENT? 

Is man, whose frail generations begin and pass away, but one of 
the links of an infinite number of beings like himself, uncaused and 
co-eternal with that existing world of which he is the feeble tenant ? 
Or, is he the offspring of an all-creating power, that adapted him to 
nature, and nature to Aim, formed, together with the magnificent 
scene of things around him, to employ its blessings, and to adore with 
the gratitude of happiness, the wisdom and goodness from which they 
flow? What attributes of a Being so transcendent, may human 
reason presume to explore ? and what courage will be most suitable 
to His immensity, and our nothingness ? Is it only for an existence 
of a few moments in this parsing scene, that He has formed us ? Or is 
there something within us over which death has no power — something 
that prolongs and identifies the consciousness of all which we have done 
on earth, and that after the mortality of the body, may yet be a subject 
of the moral government of God f When compared with these ques- 
tions, even the sublimest physical inquiries are comparatively insig- 
nificant. It is when ascending to this sublimer object, that the mind 
seems to expand, as if already shaking off* its earthly fetters, and re- 
turning to its source, and it is scarcely too much to say that the 
delight which it thus takes in things divine, is an internal evidence of 
its own divinity. — Brown^s Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, 



MAN NOT HAPPY HERE. 

The more I enter into myself, the more I commune with myself, I 
read the words written in my soul : Be just, and thou shalt be happy. 
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It is, however, not so, if we consider the present state of things ; the 
wicked prosper, the just are oppressed. Behold, also, what indigna- 
tion we feel when this expectation is disappointed ; conscience rises 
and murmurs against its author ; it cries while sighing, " Thou hast 
deceived me." " I have deceived thee, rash one ! who told thee so ? 
Is thy soul destroyed ? Hast thou ceased to exist ? O Brutus ! oh 
my son ! do not stain thy life without finishing it ; do not leave thy 
hope with thy body on the field of Philippi ! Why dost thou say 
* Virtue is nothing,' whe;i thou art about enjoying the reward of 
thine ? Thou art going to die. Dost thou suppose it ? No ! thou 
art about to live, and it is then I will fulfil the promise that I made 
thee." One would say to the impatient murmurings of mortals, that 
God owes them the reward ,before they have merited it, and that he is 
bound to pay their virtue in advance. O let us be good first, and 
then we shall be happy. Do not demand the wages before the labour 
is performed ; nor the prize before thou hast gained the victory. If 
the soul be immaterial it can survive the hody^ and if it survive^* Provi- 
dence is justified. If I had no other proof of the immortality of the 
soul than the triumph of the wiched, and the oppression of the just in 
this world, that alone would prevent me from doubting it. Such a 
revolting dissonance in the universal hannony would make me resolve 
it. I should say to myself: ^'' All does not finish with this world, all 
will enter into order at my death ! " — Rousseau, 



THE EXISTENCE OF 3IIND AND MATTER. 

We may doubt about the existence of matter as learnedly and as 
long as we will, as some have done before us, and yet we shall not 
establish the existence of matter by any such dubitations ; but the 
moment we begin to doubt about the existence of mind, the very act 
of doubting proves it. — Colton, 



man's mind THE SUBLIMES! OF GOD'S WORKS. 

The mind of man is the most beautiful and sublime of God's works 
of which we have an intimate knowledge, inasmuch as all rational men 
have always considered it to be immortal and indestructible, because it 
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is jan indtscerptible essence, because, although acting on discerptible 
matter, it hath properties which matter cannot reach ; qualities so 
superior that oftentimes it is not affected by the pain, and the partial 
destruction, of that matter that composes its visible and outward form ; 
inasmuch, I saj, as this glorious attribute of the human ra<;e is superior 
to all combinations, in the same degree it is the weight of the perver- 
sion of reason and justice to disturb its course ; to arrest its full flow- 
ing tide over all the human race. — Sir R, Maltravers, 



SUPERIORITY OP MAN'S FACULTIES 

We have faculties in full force and activity which the animals pos- 
sess either not at all, or in so low and obscure a form as to be equiva- 
lent to non-existence. Now those parts of mind are those which con- 
nect us with the things that are not of this world. We have veneration 
prompting us to the worship of the Deity, which the animals lack. 
We have hope^ to carry us on in thought beyond the bounds of time. 
We have reason to enable us to inquire into the character of the 
Great Father, and the relation of us, his humble creatures, towards 
Him. 



man's mind eternal. 

Whatever that be which thinks, which understands, which wills, 
which acts, it is something celestial and divine, and upon that account 
must necessarily be eternal, — Cicero, 



GOETHE'S RELIGION. 

" If I am asked," said Goethe, " whether it is my nature to pay 
dhrist devout reverence, I say certainly ; I bow before Him as the 
xiivine manifestion of the highest principle of morality. If I am asked 
whether it is my nature to revere the sun, I say again, certainly ; for 
he also is a type of the Highest Being, and the most powerful we, 
-children of the earth, are permitted to behold ; I adore in him, the 
•light and productive power of God, by whom we and all creation live, 
«and move, and have our being." A profound conviction in the eternal 
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duration of the soul, naturally followed from his view of the eternal 
vitality of the universe, and thus to him death formed hut the ^ point de 
depart ' to other spheres of activity and development. On another 
occasion he said : " When one is seventy years old, one cannot fiiil at 
times to think of death. The subject I contemplate in the most per- 
fect peace, for I have a firm conviction that the soul is an existence of 
an indestructible nature whose working is from eternity to etemityt It 
is like yonder sun, which to our eyes, indeed, seems to set, but pro- 
perly speaking never sets — shining on in unchangeable splendour ;" 
adding, " to m? the idea of the souVs immortality flow from that of its 
activity ; for if I progress in intellectual activity, in the same propor- 
tion as my bd-.T'y tenement weakens, nature appears thereby to pledge 
herself to bring me into a state of existence more suitable to the ripe 
state of my inward man." — Dublin University Magazine. 



STUMBLING BLOCKS TO BELIEF IN RESURRECTION. 

I have always found that the great " stumbling blocks ** to a ftdl 
and confident belief in the immortality of the soul, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, with those who are sincerely desirous of believing, to 
be:— 

1st. Identity of person; that is, whether in life after death we shall 
be conscious of a previous existence, or, in other words, recognise in 
ourselves the identical "self," the ego of the philosophers of old, of 
which we were conscious before death. 

Now my answer to this point is : — If we were not so conscious 
hereafter, we (our self) could not be said to be immortal, although 
our soul as a principle of vitality might exist in another state, and 
animate some other being. 2ndly. The possibility of our bodies, 
which after death dissolve and have the atoms of which they were 
composed driven by the winds in every direction, consequently 
separated in an infinite degree, being so re-united hereafter, as to 
enable us to recognise and become conscious of our previous self. 

To this I would answer thus : — 

1st. I ask is there any greater apparent difliculty in the aboYe» 
than that the seed, which put into the ground first rots, that is 
decomposes, and may consequently have its component parts 
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dispersed in every direction, should leave a principle of life, an 
essence, an infinitesimal part, an element, a germ, which subse- 
qnently develops itself in the beautiful plant and flowers, the 
phototype of its own previous state, or rather of the plant which 
produced it ; the seed of the plant being thus analogous with the 
sotd of the human body ? 

2ndly. Is the comprehension, or belief of such resurrection in 
any degree more difficult than would be the birth and propagation of 
every species of animal existence, to any being without such pre- 
yious knowledge obtained from the experience of the fact? 

8rdly. We must have faith in the declaration of Scripture (without 
wbicli we are not Christians, whatever we may profess to he) "that 
we are buried a corruptible body, but shall arise incorruptible in a 
more glorious body;" and surely such faith is not difficult, if we 
consider the various metamorphoses and transmutations of the 
silk-worm, till from its egg it terminates in a butterfly, but only for 
the purpose of leaving other eggs for the future propagation of its 
species. 

In conclusion I would ask, would it be worth while to live, if, 
after a long life, the only fruit we reaped were a little prudence and 
experience as regards the things of this life, when we quit it ? The 
view of human affairs, and the internal tests of the soul have more 
elevated enlightenments, which spread themselves over the mysteries 
of nature and the destinies of man, and of this universe in which he 
is placed. Can any reasoning creature for a moment imagine, that 
his Creator, with the attributes He possesses, after endowing man 
with the faculties of the mind, would destine him merely to look 
about him here upon earth — then die and be no more? Our 
reason answers — surely not. — Freese, 



MATERIALISM AND THE MATERIALISTS. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done — and it is vast in amount 
and variety — towards our knowledge of living beings, and of those 
organisations upon which vital functions depend and by which they 
are maintained and reproduced, the question unceasingly recurs, and 
can in no way be put aside — What is the principle or property — if 
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any — superadded to the properties of matter, giving it Uiose new condi- 
tions which create and constitute vitality f It is this inquiry which, 
in one form or another, has exercised every age and school of 
philosophy ; and been argued the more intently, or even passionately, 
from the question having been often made to embrace intelligence 
and other mental functions, as well as mere vitality. Under this 
latter aspect it will be recognised as that old problem of materiaUsm^ 
upon which so much argument has been wasted; — a controversy 
equally fruitless in all time to come, since no human conception can 
reach the abstract nature either oi matter or mind; nor any argument 
show that things perceived by the senses have more independent 
reality than the principle perceiving, and the intelligence and volition 
iicting upon them. The materialist fancies himself on secure ground, 
because his argument has matter for its foundation. His matter itself 
is known only by and through that mind which he assumes to create 
out of it. — Sir Henry Holland's Essays, " Life and Organisation, 



THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

The science of Psychology, or that part of philosophy which treats 
of the facts of the soul, of its faculties and nature, or in other words, 
the doctrine of man*s sph'itual nature, is even now comparatively in 
its infancy, although volumes upon volumes have been written on 
logic, morals, theology, and metaphysical theology, which are only 
developments of psychology, having for theb object the true, the 
beautiful, and infinity — that is God. Many things connected with 
mind are still wrapped up in mystery. There is an imkndwn land 
here still awaiting discovery. There are evidently some laws of mind 
and of brain of which we have not even guessed. But facts are ac- 
cumulating, and glimmerings of light are from time to time b^g 
obtained and discoursed upon ; and it is to be hoped that in regard 
to the human mind, we may be on the eve of the desired great 
discovery. — Freese, 
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DESIRE OP IMMORTALITY UNIVERSAL. 

That the desire of immortality is common and natural to all men 
appears from a variety of actions, which can scarcely be accounted for 
on any other principle, and which prove that the mind feels conscious 
of its immortal destiny. Why otherwise should men be anxious 
about their reputation, and solicitous to secure their names from 
oblivion, and to perpetuate their fame aflcr they have descended into 
the grave? To accomplish such objects, and to gratify such desires, 
poets, orators, and historians, have been flattered and rewarded to 
celebrate their actions ; monuments of marble and of brass have been 
erected to represent their persons, and inscriptions engraved in the 
solid rock to convey to future generations a record of the exploits 
they have achieved. Lofty columns, triumphal arches, towering 
pyramids, magnificent temples, palaces, and mausoleums have been 
reared, to eternise their fame, and to make them live in the eyes of 
their successors, through all the future ages of time. But if the soul 
be destined to destruction at the hour of death, why should man be 
anxious about what shall happen, or what shall not happen, hereafter, 
when he is reduced to a mere nonentity, and banished from the uni- 
verse of God? He can have no interest in what may befal the living 
world, when he is cancelled from the face of creation, and when the 
spark of intelligence is quenched in everlasting night. If any man 
be fully convinced that the grave puts a final period to his existence 
the only consistent action he can perform, when he finds his earthly 
wishes and expectations frustrated, is to rush into the arms of death, 
and rid himself at once of all the evils connected with his being* 
But we find the great majority of mankind, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous ills to which they arc subjected, still clinging to their mortal 
existence, and looking fonvard with a certain degree of hope to a 
termination of their sorrows. — Dr, Dick, 



THE SOUL OP MAN. 

The soul, so far from being less than the smallest particles or atoms 
of matter, it {i,e, the sensitive or produced soul — difiering from, and 
subservient to the rational soul) must be allowed a corporeal sub- 
stance, attenuated by heat, and rendered invisible as a subtile breath 
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or aura, of a flamy and airy nature, having the softness of air in 
receiving impressions, and the activity of fire in exerting its actions, 
nourished partly by an oily, and partly by a watery substance, and 
diffused throtigh the whole body; but in perfect creatures residing 
chiefly in the head, and thence running through the nerves, bein^ fed 
and recruited by the spirituous blood of the arteries. This soul in 
brutes is a principal soul, whereof their body is the organ ; but in 
man it is itself an organ of the rational (or higher soul) and may 
be rather called by the name of spirit than sojil. — Bacon^s Novum 
Organon. Book iv.. Chap. iii. 



THOUGHT CONTINUED AFTER DEATH. 

There is an a priori probability that our present powers of jthought 
and action will be continued to us afler death, unless we have some 
positive reason given us for thinking that death will be the destruction 
of these living powers. But so far firom this being the case, our 
present possession of them is the very strongest reason for believing 
that we shall possess them hereafter. — Bp, Butler. Analogy, 



CONSCIOUSNESS OF IDENTITY AFTER DEATH. 

Consciousness (in the sense in which Locke uses the word) is the 
proof of our own identity to ourselves ; and it is through this principle 
ill our nature that we know that we continue one and the same being, 
and feel that we are responsible for our past actions, Kemembering 
or associating the past with the present is one of the faculties of a 
thinking being. 

Let us apply this to our state hereafter^ and what does it show us to 
be antecedently probable ? Even that the same must hold true here- 
after that holds true now. Consciousness and memory must combine 
hereafter, as they do now, to give each the conviction of his own 
personal identity. This he must have, or he cannot be a rational 
being. 

This consciousness of personal identity, embracing as it does a 
remembrance of the past, is, as Locke has pointed out, essential also to 
the administration of rewards and punishments. For unless there be a 
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remembrance of past conduct, how could it be seen and felt that the 
reward and punishment were rightly applied ? 

In this personal identity is founded all the right and justice of 
reward and punishment ; happiness and misery being that for which 
every one is concerned for himself, and not mattering what becomes 
of any substance not joined to or affected with that consciousness. — 
Essay on the Understanding. Book ii., ch. xxvii., p. 318. 

This personality extends itself beyond present existence to what is 
past, only by consciousness, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to itself ])ast actions, just upon the 
same ground and for the same reason that it docs the present. All 
which is founded in a concern for happmess, the unavoidable concomi- 
tant of consciousness ; that which is conscious of pleasure and pain, 
desiring that self that is conscious should be liappy. And therefore, 
whatever past actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that 
present self by consciousness, it can no more bo concerned in than if 
they had never been done : and to receive pleasure or pain, t.c, 
reward or punbhment, on account of any such action, is all one as to 
be made happy or miserable in its first being, without any demerit at 
xdl. For suppose for a man to be punished now for what he did in 
another life, whereof he could be made to have no consciousness at 
all, what difference is there between that punishment, and being 
created miserable ? And, therefore, conformably to tins the Apostle 
tells us that at the great day when every one shall " receive according 
to his doings, the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open." The sentence 
shall be justified by the consciousness all persons shall have, that they 
tliemselves, in what body soever they appear, or what substances 
soever that consciousness adheres to, are the same that committed 
those actions, and deserve that punishment for them. — Ibid, sec. 26. — 
Professor Sedgwick on the Studies of the University of Cambridge. 



MAN NOT A PRE-ORDAINED VICTIM OF SIN. 

Man is not pre-ordained to be the victim of sin and corruption, but 
to be made happy tlu-ough his perfections. If he firmly wills it he 
can attain this perfection in all the relations of life. He may know 
before hand that when he feels sorrow or suffermg, there is somethiii;; 
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in himself which is not as it ought to be. The sorrow and suffermg 
are in themselves his guide to happiness. This is his destiny. 

"Wliatever fate may befall us, we are comequently independent of if^ 
in as far as we are what we ought to be. Those who are dear to us may 
die, but we are not made imhappy by this, unless we forget that they 
and we are members of the same spiritual world ; that, as spirits, they 
cannot be lost to us ; and that we ought not to allow ourselves to be 
attached to the perishable clay in the grave, as though it were 
imperishable. The death of the body was necessary in accordance 
with the laws which rule that which is earthly ; our grief is the neces- 
sary consequence of our too great attachment to the things which 
pertain to earth This is destiny. But all things pre-ordained of 
Ood are beneficent ; they strengthen our powers ; by gentleness they 
lure, or by terrible eamestnesa they force the spirit to rise from that 
which is earthly and perishable, to the knowledge and love of that 
which is imperishable, from the animal to the spiritual, which consti* 
tutes our true dignity. Wars, arson, come within the rules of destiny. 
But what are they ? Nothing more than the destruction of that which 
is perishable. They point towards that which is imperishable, 
eternal ; that is, to that inward happiness of which nothing can 
deprive us. Thy despair at the misfortunes which befall thee, was it 
comprised in the doom of thy destiny ? Yes, because it is a neces- 
sary consequence of thine own imperfection. The peace of mind 
which the sage enjoys in spite of every misfortune is a necessary 
consequence of his greatness of mind, and of the conquering power 
of his soul. 

The more virtuous and the more self-possessed the human spirit be 
the more invulnerable it is, the more independent of destiny. God 
is raised above destiny, because He is the All-Holy One. The more 
holy our inward being, the nearer we stand to Grod ; and the nearer we 
are to God the higher we are lifted above the power of destiny. 

Thus the apparent contradictions are dissolved into beautiful har- 
monies ; and from out of the darkness comes forth light. Ever}'- 
thing must work fof our good, everything must be on our side, 
because God is on our side. The pre-ordinations of God are wise, 
just, and beneficent. Their end is not to make us slaves without a 
will of our own, but to give freedoln to our spirits ; they work with 
our spirits in order to raise them above fate. Oh, what unbounded 
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riches in the wisdom and knowledge of God. How impenetrable are 
His judgments, and how inscrutable His ways ! — Zschokke. 



CONNEXION BETWEEN SOUL AND BODY. 
However imperfect our information may be as to the nature of the 
means by which a connexion is maintained between the immortal soul 
and the temporary habitation in which it dwells, it has been abun- 
dantly shown that a communication is established duiing life between 
<ivery portion of the body and the brain. A wonderful communication 
is established throughout the whole frame by means of the brain and 
the nerves. — Dr, B, Reid. 

Men would better understand the worthlessness of the doctrines 
which oblige them to neglect all that is beautiful in the human soul if 
they would only compare their thoughts with their own position and 
prospects as responsible and immortal beings. Let us look forward 
into this wonderful universe ; let us reflect that we are but short- 
lived specks on the surface of a planet which revolfcs, with many 
other like bodies, round the central sun : let us reflect that this enor- 
mous luminary is but one of millions of similar bodies, which, for all 
that we know, are respectively surrounded by a corresponding number 
of circling satellites, and the nearest of which is so distant, that its 
parallax is scarcely estimable by the minutest calculation ; indeed, it 
seems possible that even these suns may be moving in inflnite space and 
<lragging their systems behind them. And when we have thus im- 
pressed ourselves with a due sense of our personal insignificance in 
space, let us turn our thoughts to our heavenly hopes, to our eternal 
destiny, let us reflect on the full conviction which assures us that our 
being is not doomed to perish with the frail carcase of animal life 
whidi we bear with us; that the lofly aspirations of our reason 
carry us far beyond even the immensity of space which human genius 
has explored ; that God Himself, the Creator of all that we can see or 
Ima^e, has revealed Himself to us in His personal character, has 
assumed our bodily frame, has triumphed over its passions, and borne 
it glorified to another state of existence, having left us a law in har- 
mony witii our true nature, by obedience to which each man, as long 
as the world lasts, may become God-like here, and live with God for 
«ver. — Dr, Donaldson, 
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KELIGIOUS LIFE SPRINGS FROM AN ORIGINAL 
ELEMENT. 

Religions life springs &om an original element in the nature of maTi 
Universal experience assures us that mankind is the subject of an 
inward religious life, or of a peculiar state of consciousness so termed, 
which impresses itself, through an infinite variety of acts and forms, 
upon the outward surface of human society. The temple of 
heathenism, the mosque of the Mahommedan, the superstitions of the 
ignorant, the heavenly aspirations of the noble-minded, all alike point 
out a consciousness of certain spiritual facts and duties, which seem 
never to be obliterated from the human mind. A little consideration 
moreover shows us that there is something peculiar in the state of con- 
sciousness designated by the term religion, which is not contained in 
any other form of inward sentiment or activity. Though highly ele- 
vating, it differs from all ordinary enthusiasm ; though intensely 
stimulating, it cannot be identified with any of the common impulses 
of our personal or social life ; though directing and urging often tO" 
the highest moral actions, yet it stands apparently quite apart from, 
and sometimes even in contrast with, the moral feelings ; in short, it 
has an element of its own, which throws a distinct hue over everything 
that springs from it as the source. Such, then, being the testimony of 
daily experience the inquiry naturally follows, — What is thfe peculiar 
essence of religion regarded as a imiversal phenomenon of human 
nature ? What is the precise state of consciousness which is, in con- 
tradistinction from every other, the religious consciousness ? 

The first point to be settled in such an inquiry is this, whether the 
religious element in man be something communicated from an extrinsic- 
source, or whether it be an original sentiment of his nature drawn 
forth and modified, as the case may be, by outward influences. Those 
who are accustomed only to view mental phenomena in their actual 
without ascending to their primitive state, and who, consequently, have 
the notion of religion only in connexion with a distinctive system of 
doctrine or duty, are apt to look upon the religious element in men as 
altogether adventitious. A little consideration, we apprehend, is 
sufficient to show the fallacy of this notion. The universality of this- 
tendency to fear, or to worship the spiritual in some form, is in itself 
A strong proof of religion (essentially speaking) being an original 
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constitaent of the human soul. But, apart from this, admitting that 
the religious life is first awakened by means of external agencies, 
admitting that it manifests itself spccificallj as the result of our con^ 
duct either with direct teaching or with the religious life as existing 
in other minds ; yet still there must be some inward faculty, or sensi- 
bility to which these outward influences appeal, and without which all 
direct teaching, and all the power of example, would be utterly ineffi- 
<»ent. As we could never be taught morality without a moral sense; 
as all moral education, on the contrary, really consists in the awaken- 
ing and directing what is already potentially within us ; so also we 
could never be taught religion by any external appliances, unless there 
were some inward susceptibility, which may, indeed, be aroused or 
r^^ulated by discipline, but which exists as a primary element in the 
original scheme of our spiritual nature. — J, D. Morrell, 



PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 

Psychological study has been hitherto conducted in this country 
upon two principles. Tlh& first of these, which has been the ordinary 
view of the Scottish metaphysicians, is the old dualistic principle, 
which regards the soul and body as two distinct essences, each having 
its own peculiar attributes, formed and developed by wholly different 
agencies, and adapted to each other for a time by some intelligent 
power distinct from, and superior to, both. The second, or mateiHalistic 
principle, originated by those inquirers who look at psychology from 
a physiological point of view, considers that there is a far more inti- 
mate and essential unity between soul and body than is supposed by 
the foregoing theory, and regards " all mental phenomena as strictly 
dependent upon physical conditions, setting aside the question as to 
the separate essence of the mind, as an inquiry utterly futile and 
transcendental." But it is quite possible to adopt a middle view 
between these two alternatives, by holding the separate existence of 
the mind and body, and yet regarding the former as perfectly pervading 
the latter, nay, as being the formative principle by which it is con- 
structed and adapted to our nature and use. — J, D. MorrelL 
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THE TRUE DESTINY OP MAN. 

To do good, practice virtue, and by virtue to merit happiness, sucli 
is the true destiny of man in this lower world. Religion, under a 
different form, speaks the same language as morality ; to obey the 
will of God, to render Him homage, to adore Him, to love Him, to 
serve Him, and above all to glorify Him in His works, such is the 
purpose assigned to man on earth. This double destiny is in reality 
identical, and it is easy to demonstrate it philosophically. 

Every being has a purpose determined by its nature and the condi- 
tions where this nature developes itself. Jhe end of man is the 
mind. jSTow, what is the object to which the human mind aspires ? 
It aspires to the highest possible development of its faculties, to the 
greatest good, and thereby to the greatest happiness. All the 
tendencies of the human mind point towards the Infinite, under the 
form of the true, the good, and the beautiful. But man is placed in 
such conditions, that no one of his tendencies, no one of his faculties 
can attain its object. All that he is always able to do is, to will the 
good, to make efforts to put his acts in accordance with this idea, in a 
word to fulfil the moral law. The true destiny of man is then virtue. 
But in doing good, man merits happiness^ and he acquires right to 
happiness. 

On the other hand, in a' religious point of view, what is the destiny 
of man ? God can only have created man for Himself The special 
object for which He created a being endowed with intelligence and 
liberty, is to render Him homage and an intelhgent and free worship. 

Thus, to do good, to obey the Divine will, and by virtue to render him,' 
self worthy of sharing Divine felicity, such is the true destiny of man. 

This destiny is grand, worthy at the same time of God, and of the 
excellence of the human mind ; but it cannot be completely aocom- 
plished in this world ; a sole part, that which regards virtue, is possible • 
the other can be only realised in another world : herice the necessity of 
a future destiny, and as a condition.^ the Immortality of the Saul, — 
Manuel d* Etudes an Baccalauriat es Lettres, Paris, 1855, 
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DBEAMS. 

Dreams implj the soul^s immortality in man, iuasmucli as in the 
ordinary way they illustrate the sours ethereal nature, the ability of 
consciousness to act without the material organs, and the power of 
the principles of life and thought to dispense with these organs. 
iDreams occupy no first rank, though sufficient of themselves to prove 
our inmaortality. The evidence they do fiu*nish is valuable, — ^but it is 
an evidence that comes solely through tlie faculties of reflection. 
Primarily or mainly we trace them to some disturbing causes, proceed- 
ing from the influence of the body over the mind. When those cases 
occur to which we may rightly apply the epithet of extraordinary, in 
-which they are made to liavtf so direct and pointed a reference to 
^something future as that we could not reasonably call it accidental, 
we see by them man's capability of receiving inspiration from his 
Creator. And so does inter-communication between heaven and earth 
assume a more marked form. So is the bent of our higher faculties 
towards a ftiture state confirmed, and so is the trust we put in our 
own yearnings as indicative of a state after death, shown to be reason- 
able and just. — Rev, J, C, Boyce, 

THE TALENTS COMMITTED TO OUR KEEPING. 

The talents which our Lord and Master has committed to our 
keeping, will accompany us into another state of existence, as surely 
as the soul in that state retains its identity and its conscimisness. — 
Southey» 

WHETHER WE CEASE TO LIVE AFTER DEATH? 
Whether we live to fifty or one hundred years in this world is a 
matter comparatively unimportant ; not so, the consideration whether 
by death we cease to live altogether, or whether we resuscitate to liv0 
in a future state. — Sir Henry Holland's JSssays. 



THE WORLD A DARKENED 3IIRROR OP ETERNITY. 

The world is to me a darkened mirror of eternity. That which I 
experience in detached fragments in this life betrays to me what I 
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shall one day experience in a more perfect life. For in the Divine 
creation all is unbroken unity, all things are connected, there is no 
interruption of continuity. In the chain of the infinite universe there 
are no missing links. 

The here and the hereafter, life and eternity are but one, form but 
one WHOLE, without interruption. Were my eyesight sufficiently 
strong, I should discover iu the minute seed, which a single blade of 
grass suffices to conceal, the gigantic tree which, at the end of a 
hundred years, will overshadow a whole valley ; in every thing there 
is progressive development. 

God has diffused throughout the wide universe a vital force, a secret 
power of animation. This all animating power manifests itself on 
every side, yet how rarely do we notice it ! All things are imbued with 
it, and it is constantly renovating the form of whatever is imdergoing 
dissolution. It is with wonderful energy in the innermost germ of 
every seed, draws nourishment from all the elements, attracts towards 
itself the crumbling dust of ages, spreads fresh life through it, and 
produces a new plant, whose beauty charms us in spring, whose 
radiant colours dazzle our eyes, whose fragrance delights us, or 
whose fruits afford us delicious noiu'ishment. 

This vital force resides in every part of animal nature, so that the 
part is hardly separated from the whole, before, in the midst of decay, 
new life begins to develop itself. 

Thus our earthly body is also imbued with i;his vital force. In 
every minute part of our bodies, also, the wonderful power diffused 
throughout the universe is at work. It is placed at the service of our 
spirit as long as the latter remains in the body. For the benefit of 
the spirit it animates the delicate nerve tissues and causes the blood to 
flow through the labyrinthine passages of the arteries and veins ; for the 
benefit of the spirit it draws nourishment from the elements, brightens 
the eye, sucks in the fragrant breath of the flowers, and carries the 
tones of the outer world into the innermost recesses of the soul. 

When, however, that wliich is immortal within us outstrips the 
earthly coil ; when thinkings feelings willing spontaneous power within 
tis^ which is subject to special laws of its own, and which we call our 
spirit, our real self, takes leave of the body, then the vital power 
ceases to perform its functions, and the body perishes. 

But, in the same manner as these forces and life-impulses always 
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find new materials, "wliich they work into new forms, so also the 
noblest of all forces, the immortal spirit called to freedom, to bliss, and 
to eternal endurance, doth clothe itself in a new vesture. It neither 
sleeps nor dies when its first body passes away ; and it will not fail to 
find a new veil in which to shroud itself, when called, perhaps, to act 
more gloriously, more perfectly, in the sphere of eternal existence. 
It must be so, for naught perishes. What is death ? Nothing more 
than a transformation. The dead flower is transformed into dust, 
which in time becomes part of other flowers. And in like manner a:y 
the blind life-force, actin^j according to the eternal laws of God, con- 
tinues without ceasing, so also the free spirit of man, when relieved 
from its earthly coil. Thus this world is to us as a darkened mirror 
of eternity. — Zschokke. Tr. F. Boican. 



PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

When we contemplate our state at present, we readily sec that 
the certainty of our own identity is caused hy a consciousness of 
present existence and a remembrance of the past The one alone cannot 
present this effect ; the two tilings must combine to do so. For a 
mere consciousness of existence must not be confounded with a con- 
sciousness of personal identity. It is true that the one is never felt 
without the other ; yet it is essentially necessary to distinguish the 
one from the other. A sense of personal identity necessarily embraces 
the past, through the action of memory. We not only feel that we 
are, but that we are certain individuals, of whom certain things arc 
true ; as, for instance, that we have existed for a certain amount of 
time, have done such and such things, and arc known as such and such 
persons. There is a continuity of feeling — a connecting of the pre- 
sent moment with the past, and of that which went before it ; and 
associated with this consciousness of continuous existence, there is 
more or less a remembrance of the acts and circumstances of our past 
lives. All this may be said to be necessary to a full conviction of our 
personal identity. We coidd not be what we are, nor do what we do, 
if it were otherwise. As observed by Professor Sedgwick: — "Con- 
sciousness (in the sense which Locke uses the word) is the proof of 
our own identity to ourselves ; and it is through this principle in our 
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nature, that we know tliat we continue one and tbe same being, and 
feel that we are personally responsible for our own past actions. 
Kemembering or associating tbe past with tbe present is one of the 
faculties of a rational being."* Apply tbis to our state hereafter, and 
what does it show to us to be antecedently probable ? Even that the 
same must hold true now. Consciousness and memoiy must combine 
hereafter, as tbey do now, to give each other the conviction of his 
own personal identity. Tliis he must have or he cannot be a rational 
being. — Psycho-Prophetical Essays, — Rev, W, Luster. 



CONSCIOUSNESS OP PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

The consciousness of personal identity, embracing as it does a 
remembrance of the past, is essential also to the administration of 
rewards and punishments. For, unless there be a remembrance of 
past conduct, how could it be seen and felt that the reward or punish- 
ment was rightly applied ? 

In this personal identity is founded all the justice of reward and 
punishment ; happiness and misery being that for which every one is 
concerned for himself, and not caring what becomes of any substance 
not joined to, or affected with, that consciousness.— ZocA:«'5 Essay on 
the Human Understanding, Book ii., ch. xx\«i, §. 18. 

To punish Socrates waking, for what Socrates sleeping thought, 
and waking for what Socrates was never conscious of, would bo of no 
more right than to punish one twin for what his brother twin ^d, 
whereof he knew nothing, because their outsides were so like that 
they could not be distinguished ; for such twins have been seen. — 
Ibid. §. Id. 

This personality extends itself beyond present existence to what is 
past, only by consciousness, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to itself past actions, just upon the 
same ground and for the same reason that it does the present. All 
which is founded in a concern for happiness, the unavoidable conco- 
mitant of consciousness; that which is conscious of pleasure and pain, 

* Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge^ p. 48, Note. 
J5th edition. 
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desiring that that Self thsit is conscious should be happy. And there- 
fore whatever past actions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that 
present Selfhy consciousness, it can be no more concerned in than if 
they had never been done ; and to receive pleasure or pain, £.«., reward ' 
or punishment, on account of any such action, is all one as to be made 
happy or miserable in its first being, without any merit or demerit at 
all. For, supposing a man punished now for what he had done in 
another life, whereof he could not be made aware of any consciousness, 
what difference is there between that punishment and being created 
miserable ? And, therefore, conformably to this the Apostle tells us, 
*'that the great dtcy^ when every one shall receive according to his 
doings, the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open." The sentence 
shall be justified by the consciousness all persons shall have, that they 
themselves, in whatsoever body they appear, or what substances soever 
that consciousness adheres to, arc the same that committed . those 
actions, and deserve that punishment for them. — Ihid, 



THE PURPOSE OF MAN'S CREATION. 

There is certainly some end worthy of man's creation and suited to 
his spirit, in his advancing struggle after knowledge and goodness^ 
which the economy of earthly existence does not furnish. Man in 
the highest development of his better nature as a moral, religious, 
spiritual, intellectual creature, seeking association with holy and 
beautiful inteUigences, is out of place in this world of incongruities. 
He must look upward for his glory and his fellowship. He must an- 
ticipate satisfaction in the visions of his prophetic soul. The full 
purpose of his being is not here explained; intelligent desire finds 
here no rest ; the sunshine of truth is only reflected on earth ; there 
is no perfect day to beam upon the eye of the mind ; light direct from 
its source falls not on the sight ; we must imagine the delights of 
which we are capable, but which we cannot here realise ; we must 
live abstractedly, if we would live reasonably in holy intimacy with 
Divine and human science ; we must look forward into futurity for 
the meaning of the past, and for the fruition of our hopes. The pre- 
sent adds but a stone to the grand erection, the design of which is to 
occupy our attention everlastingly; for each individual soul in its 
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memory and experience is adding material to material, in an order 
and for an end at pi-esent unknown to itself, but yet manifestly accord- 
ing to a mind that cannot be disappointed, and which must end as it 
began, in Eternal Love. 

The very body, which in health so beautifully obeys us, while the 
soul seeks only perishing enjojrments, becomes an impediment to our 
nobler aspirations, and when the spirit awakes to the consciousness 
of its infinite capacity, its very efforts to be free tend to burst the 
bonds of the body, which are felt to be more and more irksome as the 
mind grows more mature ; at length the ruinous condition of the 
earthly tabernacle strengthens the desire for one that is heavenly and 
eternal; and when the body obeys not, then the attentive believing 
spirit begins to enjoy true liberty in acquaintance with God's purpose 
to his creatures ; and already catching a gleam of glory beyond the 
(jrave^ the regenerated man passes through death, and finds it only 
one step to enter for ever through that gateway into satisfying and 
endless life. — George Moore, M,D. — The Power of the Soul over the 
Body, 



MIND AND MATTER. 

In whatever terms we give expression to such ideas as we may 
form of MIND corporeally lodged, the elementary idea so conveyed is 
that of tV70 related natures, the properties of which are, in the most 
absolute manner, opposed, the one set to the other set. Whatever 
is distinctive of the one nature is therefore to be denied of the 
other. Whatever is in one nature is not in the other. Consciousness 
of the properties of matter is the prerogative of mind. Matter has 
no such sensibility. Initiative power is the prerogative of mind. 
'Matter is endued with no initiative power — it does not put itself in 
motion. Mind is not solid, or fluid or gaseous ; nor has it contour 
or outline ; nor is it blue, or red, or white, or black : it is not sweet 
or bitter ; it has not any of these properties because it has conscious - 
ness of them as the properties of matter; it knows them because 
they are not of itself. 

If what we here assume be true, then it will necessarily follow 
that Mind and Matter must each have its philosophy to itself. The 
modes of reasoning proper to the one can only be delusive if carried 
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over to the other. That this is the fact might be very safely inferred 
from what has hitherto been the issue, without an exception, of the 
inanj ingenious theories propounded with the intention of laying 
open the world of Mind by the help of chemistry, or any of those 
sciences that are properly called physical. Every theory resting 
upon this basis has presently gone off into some quackery, raised for 
awhile among the uneducated, and soon forgotten. — Isaac Taylor — 
World of Mind, 



PINAL CONVICTIONS AND SENTIMENTS OP EMINENT 
PIOUS AND LEARNED MEN. 

When Bishop Butler lay on his death-bed (I give it on the 
tanthority of Mr. Venn), he called for his chaplain, and said, " Though 
I have endeavoured to avoid sin, and to please God to the utmost of 
my power, yet, from the consciousness of perpetual infirmities, I am 
-still afraid to die.*' "My lord," said the chaplain, "you have 
forgotten that Jesus Christ is a Saviour." "True," was the answer, 
■**buthow shall I know that he is a Saviour for nie? " "My lord, it is 
written, 'Him that comcth to Me, I will in no wise cast out.'*' 
"" True," said the bishop, " and I am surprised, that though I have 
•read that scripture a thousand times over, I never felt its virtue till 
"this moment, and now / die happy. ^^ 

Thus thought, and with similar sentiments lived and died, the 
learned and pious Bacon, Newton, Locke, Addison, Johnson, Eldon, 
•and a host of others. If such men, with such minds, looked forward 
after years of study^ looked forward with moral, logical, and religious 
certunty to an hereafter of rewards and punishments, can we for a 
moment hesitate in the belief of immortality ? Our reason must 
answer — surely not. The man who refuses to pin his faith upon 
that of those men, must be either a victim to stupidity incapable of a 
right exercise of his reasoning faculties, or a melancholy instance of 
incorrigible perverseness. — Freest, 
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PLATO. 



The celebrated Greek philosoplier Plato was born in the Isle of 
Egina, then subject to the Athenians, about 430 to 427 B.C., and 
<Jied in 387. He was descended from Codrus by his father, Ariston, 
and from Solon Perictiona. He received a brilliant education, com- 
menced by giving himself up to poetry, and in his adolescence was 
acquunted with the sophists. Cratyles initiated him in the doctrine 
of Heraclites. In his twentieth year he gave himself up entirely to 
the lessons of Socrates, whose doctrines at a later period he developed 
and extended. Already, in some dialogues of Plato, written during 
the life of Socrates, the latter no longer recognised himself. Devoted 
to his accused master, he recommended him to submit to a fine, and 
offered himself as his surety. He declined playing any part in poli- 
tics, and like his master, at an early age, kept aloof from the anar- 
chical democracy of Athens. The aristocratic tyranny of the Thirty, 
among whom he had relatives and friends, deceived the hope of wise 
reforms, and the same happened with the liberating party led by 
Thrasybules ; for it was from this party that the accusation against 
Socrates proceeded. After the death of this philosopher he retired 
to the Dialectician Euclid of Megara. Later he followed the lessons 
of the mathematician Theador. Thence he went to Egypt, and 
afterwards to Sicily and the south of Italy. It is not true that he 
travelled in Asia ; but he visited Sicily and Upper Greece, where he 
Appears to have known the Pythagorians, Archytas and Timeaf>, and 
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■where he studied the Pjthagorian doctrines of Philolaus. At Syracuse, 
some friends introduced him to the ancient Denys, who, soon irritated 
against him, gave him up to the Spartan ambassadors. Transported 
to Egina, then in alliance with Sparta, he escaped slavery through 
the intervention of Auniceris of Cyrene. He returned to Athens, 
and founded there his school at the age of about forty, under the 
shades of the Academy ; hence the name of Academy given to the 
schools that continued his. Towards 368, shortly after the death 
of Denys the elder, at the solicitation of Dion, uncle of Denys the 
younger, he returned to Syracuse, in hopes of bringing the young 
prince over to philosophy, and possibly also to his political views. 
But Dion was soon exiled, and Plato went back to Athens. He re- 
tiurned once more to Syracuse about 361, with a view of obtaining 
the recall of Dion, and only escaped imprisonment himself through 
the intercession of Archy tas. He remained from that time at Athens, 
where he resumed the direction of his school. What prevailed in the 
system of Plato was the dialogue. Nevertheless, he sometimes deve- 
loped in a continued discourse the most difficult part of his doctrine. 
He divided his time between oral instruction and the editing of his 
works, and it is said he died whilst writing. 

According to Plato, as according also to Socrates, the object of 
teaching is to develop and direct the intelligence, rather than to 
impose upon it a doctrine already formed ; it is, therefore, that no 
writing can substitute the speech, not even a continued discourse, 
the continual interchange of thoughts, namely of dialogue, between 
the master and his pupils. . However, Plato was not willing, like 
Socrates, to leave to his successors the care of perpetuating his 
initiatory influence; he has composed various works, but approxi- 
mating as far as practicable to oral instruction, such as he understood 
it. With the exception of his letters, all his writings are dialogues, 
in which his doctiine is not exposed in a continued and precise 
manner, but the result of which is to lead the thoughts in the sense 
of this doctrine, which is only found on condition of entering into 
the views of the author. Among the dialogues attributed to Plato 
by the ancients, those that are wanting are not numerous, and they 
were apocryphal or suspected by the ancients themselves. We possess, 
then, everything that Plato has written of importance ; but Aristotle 
informs us that on some points his oral teaching surpassed his 
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-writings. Among the writings which we possess bearing his name, 
eleven have been suspected by the ancients, perhaps with reason, to 
have proceeded from some other hand than his ; they are ten dia- 
logaes; the "Demodocus," the " Sisyphe," the " Eryxias," the 
" Axiochus," " On the Just," " On Virtue," the " Minus,*' the 
** Hipparchus," the " Theazes," the " Epinoniis," and the collection 
of "Definitions." The authenticity of "Clitophon," and the 
*' Lovers " is also doubtful. Modern critics have also contested, with 
some probability, but without convincing motives, the authenticity 
of the " 1st Alcibiades," the "2nd Alcibiades," the *' Lesser Uippias" 
and "Ion." Not one of these seventeen tracts is important as regards 
the doctrine of Plato. Two of the thirteen letters that are attributed 
to him, the 2nd and the 7th, have so much the more, Cicero (^Tusc. 
V. 39 ; Definibus ii. xiv.) cites as authentic the 7th and 9th. These 
thirteen letters are probably of Plato, but published after his death 
by his scholars, who have introduced some changes in them with an 
apologetic intention. As regards the important dialogues, their 
■authenticity is universally acknowledged. Their object is philosophy ; 
nevertheless the " Menepene " is pre-eminently a literaiy tract ; the 
" Critias," is historical, or rather mythological. In many of the other 
dialogues, myths figure, but only as episodes. The " Phedrus " and 
4Jie " Gorgias " concern especially rhetoric, and the " Ion " poetry ; 
but they have at the same time a philosophical purpose. The 
•" Phedrus " is a brilliant production of Plato's youth ; however, the 
whole of his doctrine already dawns there. Many other dialogues 
.appear also to have been written before the foundation of his school ; 
they are for the one part principally those which represent his con- 
tention against the sophists, and which but little exceed the doctrines 
of Socrates, and for the other part those' having for their chief object the 
4ipology of Socrates condemned to death. This first class of doctrines, 
forming a species of introduction to the Platonic doctrine, comprises 
the "Lesser Ilippias," the "Ion,'* the " 1st Alcibiades," the "2nd 
Alcibiades," the " Phedi-us," the "Charmides," the "Lysis,'* the 
"Laches," the "Protagoras," the " Euthydemus," the "Greater 
Hippias," the "Apology," the ♦'Crito," the "Euthyphron," the 
" Meno," and the " Phado." 

In a second series of dialogues, all, or nearly all, composed afler the 
.above, caused to appear, of the dialectic discussions, his notion ot 
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science in general and of philosophy in particular, the principles of 
his theory of ideas, of his logic, and of his method ; he makes appear 
there the application of these principles to tiie several branches of 
speculative and practical philosophy. The second series comprises the 
"Gorgias," the " Theaetetus," the "Sophist," the "PoUtics," the 
"Cratyles," the "Permenedo," the "Philebes," and the "Ban* 
quet." Finally, a third series comprises the "Republic," the 
" Timeo," the "Critias," and the " Laws." 

These dialogues, except the " Critias," develop in a manner more 
consecutive, and almost didactic, his psychology, his morals, his 
physics, and his theology. The " Critias " remained unfinished, and 
the " Laws " which were published after the death of Plato, by Philip 
d*Opontis, who added the " Epinomis '' by way of supplement, give 
the last times of the life of Plato. It is not impossible that the com- 
position of the " Timeo," and of the " Republic," were notably anterior, 
and contemporary with some of the dialogues of the second series* 
The " Republic," the " Timeo," and the " Critias," form three con- 
secutive acts of the same drama; the same .of "Theetes," the 
" Sophist," and the " Politician." Each of the other dialogues has^ 
for its object an isolated colloquy. The dialogues of the first serie* 
and the " Gorgias" present the doctrine of Socrates and that of the 
sophists ; the " Theaetetes " combats the school of Megares ; the 
*'Parmenides" presents the doctrines of the school of Eleus, which 
Plato only partially adopts, as may be seen in the "Sophist," where 
he opposes the schools of Ionia to those of Upper Greece. . The 
" Timeo " presents the fusion of the Pythagorian theories with the 
doctrines of Plato. It is especially in the two last series, and chiefly 
in the " Theaetetes," the " PhUebes," the discourse of Diotemes in 
the "Banquet," the "Timeo," the "Republic," and the "Laws," 
that we must seek the depths of this doctrine. The other dialogues 
furnish some points to be added to them ; but they are principally 
exercises and examples of the dialectic method. 

According to Plato, as also to Socrates, the point of departure of 
philosophy is the knowledge of one's -self. But in place of limiting 
himself to the endowments of common sense, and to practical philosophy, 
Plato desires that man should raise himself methodically to specula- 
tions by the analysis of his thoughts. To Plato, the end of man is 
rational knowledge, which, according to him, has as a necessary con- 
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•equence, virtue. This knowledge is threefold, it comprehends : lst| 
the understanding that perceives with absolute certitude the ideas^ 
eternal types, unchangeable and perfect in all that exists; 2nd, 
9cience that perceives with mathematical certitude general notions, 
their definitions and the consequences which are deduced from them ; 
3rd, opinion, more or less probable, sometimes true, sometimes false, 
which seeks in the order of sensible things the application of the ideas 
of the understanding and of the notions of science. Besides, but 
apart from rational knowledge, there is the perception of the pheno- 
mena of sensible and perishable things ; this perception is irrational, 
and it serves only in virtue of occasion to recall the ideas that 
the mind has contemplated in an anterior existence. The sight of 
every thing that is beautiM awakens in us this reminiscence which 
happens to the state of perfect consciousness by meditation and by 
the analysis of our thoughts. It is thus that we can find again in our 
minds the image of the ideas, approach them by their resemblances, 
distinguish them by their differences, define them, establish by them 
classification and hierarchy, and raise ourselves by the dialectic 
method to the idea of being, and, still higher, to the supreme idea 
of unity and of good. Thence we may redescend to the science 
of general notions, and the true opinion of sensible and perishable 
things, which exist only by virtue of their temporary and imperfect 
participation in the reality of typical ideas. Ideas are then the 
principle of essence. The idea of good is at the same time the 
supreme principle of finality. As to the supreme efficient cause, Plato 
arrives at it by another way, by the contemplation of the order of 
the universe, which supposes a cause sovereignly powerfiil, intelligent, 
and good. It is for this that he sees himself led to attribute to the idea 
of the good of life, force and thought, and to make of it a cause at the 
same time efficient and final. Nevertheless there is some hesitation 
in his manner of conciliating these two parts of his doctrine, and hence 
it is how Aristotle could not seriously entertain the theology of Plato, 
and to contest with him the notion of an efficient cause. On the other 
hand, Plato, who attributes to ideas an independent existence as well 
of our thought as of our individual beings, appears to have made of 
them separate entities, eternal objects of divine thought, and not the 
acts of this same thought. Be it as it may, according to Plato, God is 
the cause of the good that it produces to the imitation of ideas. The 
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evil comes from matter, eternal being, in which dominates the principle 
of blind necessity. Primary matter is an incorporeal being, of which 
the sole attribute is unlimited extension. But to this indefinite matter 
is eternally joined a disordered form, and it is those that constitute 
second matter ; this matter composed of corpuscules of divers 
geometrical forms is entirely inactive of itself; but it is eternally 
moved by an irrational mind, the principle of confused movement. 
God has made intelligence penetrate into this mind, and has thus 
produced the separation of elementary corpuscles their harmoniously 
being brought together, and the commencement of the world, that 
is to say order, in the universe. There is but one eternal God. 
But, in becoming intelligent, the soul of the world has become an 
immortal God by the will .of the supreme God. It divides itself 
into as many minds as there are, not only of celestial bodies, but 
of men and animals. Each of their minds participates intelligence 
more or less, that is to say the Divinity. It is by the intermedium of 
these minds, and by making His intelligence penetrate them, that God 
acts upon the world to make good dominate there. 

Man has a reasonable soul, to which belongs imderstanding, science, 
and opinion. This soul is capable of happiness and of misery ; it is 
capable of the love of the good and of the beautiful, and it is endowed 
with mil ; it resides in the head, and is immortal. Moreover, man 
has two mortal souls, one of which is the seat of energetic passions, 
resides in the heart, and of which the other is the seat of sensations of 
our sensual appetites and of the imagination, and resides in the liver. 
These two irrational souls, but endowed with internal perception and 
volition, are in relation with the rational soul, which is informed of all 
that passes within them, and which ought to command them. The 
rational mind is incorporeal and active but extended, and it participates 
at the same time unity and diversity ; in the understanding it is unity 
which governs ; in opinion it is diversity ; in science these two prin- 
ciples equilibrate each other. Virtue consists in an assimilation to 
God, namely, to supreme intelligence, which at the same time is 
the ideal of good : virtue is then the constant tendency towards the 
good in all things. The love of the beautiful in all things sensible 
must be pure from shameful vice. Nevertheless, even when it is not 
so, this love, preferable, according to the "Phedrus,'* to an indifference 
for the beautiful, is considered by Plato as an approach to virtue. 
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An intelligent being can desire nothing but the good, or what he 
beliereB to be the good. Thus every bad action is the result of an 
errar, or of involuntary ignorance. Consequently virtue teaches itself, 
sinoe it is the infallible result of the knowledge of truth. Vice and 
crime are diseases which are cured by punishment and iaitruction. 
For incurable vice, the penalty of death is a blessing. Vice brings 
with itself misery, as a necessary consequence in this life and beyond 
tins life. For the rational mind survives the body with its personality, 
and the recollection of the past ; separated from the body it is for some 
time happy or miserable, according to the destiny which it has pre- 
pared for itself. Then, at least if it have not obtained happiness 
without end by transcendent virtues, or prepared itself for eternal 
torments by frightful crimes. Providence furnishes it a fresh proof of 
corporeal life, without a remembrance of its previous existence. Thus 
Plato admits the metempsychosis, but only among men ; he does not 
speak seriously of the transmigration from human bodies to the bodies 
of animals. He gives to morality a sublime purpose and a sanction, 
but without free arbitrament. 

His politics propose the organisation of society with a view to good, 
that is, with a view of elevating the greatest possible number of man- 
kind to science and virtue. They are based on an absolute devoted^ 
ness of everything to the State ; they prepare all citizens for this 
devotedness by education, and to attain absolute unity and ideal per- 
fection of the State ; they strive to restrain the most natural sentiments 
of the mind. Plato does not perceive that he thus disregards the sacred 
duties. In the Republic he respects neither individual liberty, nor 
family, nor property. In the JLaws, a work of his old age, he sacri- 
fices something of his absolute principles to what he deems the weak- 
ness of human nature. -We are glad to find branded here vices that 
in other dialogues Plato had treated with strange indulgence. The 
aesthetics of Plato, his theories on the beautifiil, the arts, and poetry, 
are admirable in spite of the political proscription that he pronounces 
with regret in his Republic against the fables of the epopee. His 
elevated views on eloquence are like the Rhetoric of Aristoteles. 
With regard to his cosmology, he makes of it a conjectural science, 
and he believes that it can be nothing more. In astronomy his system 
is that of Pythagoras ; that is, he admits the absolute immobility of 
the earth in the centre of the world, the diurnal revolution of the 
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whole heavens from east to west, and the circular revolutions of the 
moon, of the sun, and of the five planets from west to east around the 
earth. This system we find again expressed in the "Timeo," notwith- 
standing an obscure word, which has been thought, but erroneously, 
to indicate his belief in the rotation of the earth. Nevertheless, 
Theophrastes affirms that in his old age, Plato had withdrawn the 
earth from the centre of the world. In fact, a passage in the " Laws" 
(VII), enigmatically indicates a system not differing from that of 
Copernicus, and to which Plato had been led in attempting to explain 
by circular movements concentric and uniform, the apparent ano- 
malies of the planetary movements. He had doubtless discovered 
that he could not succeed in making the earth and all the planets 
move round the sun if immovable. As to the cause that produced 
these movements, it was, according to him, by intelligent minds. In 
the sublunary world he gave a much larger part to the principle of 
necessity ; he explained hypothetically, by the geometrical theory of 
the corpuscules of earth, water, air, and fire, and by mechanics, all 
chemical, physical, and meteorological phenomena, and the greater 
part of the physiological phenomena of life. These rash explications 
a priori present, beside many errors, some happy conjectures. For 
instance, we must remark the mathematical theory of sounds, borrowed 
from the Pythagorians. Besides, following their example, by his 
lessons more than by his readings, Plato had impressed on pure 
mathematics the happiest impulse. We must pardon him for having 
by their example numbers in certain speculations where they play an 
arbitai-y part, and of having often enveloped his thoughts in mys- 
terious myths. 

Plato is, together with his admirable prose, one of the greatest 
poets of Greece. Nothing is comparable with the grace, the elegance, 
and the sublimity of bis style; even Pascal has not equalled the 
ability, the finesse, the irony, and the eloquence of his best dialogues. 
His philosophy is, in spite of his flights, the most elevated aspiration 
of human thought before Christianism. The ancient academy im- 
paired his doctrine and defended it but feebly against Peripateticism ; 
the middle and the new academy caused it to degenerate into a narrow 
and inconsequent scepticism. The Neoplatonism transformed it into 
a powerful doctrine, but profoundly erroneous, and which nearly 
touched delirium. Some fathers of the Church comprehended Pla- 
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tomsm better, while some extravagant heresiarcbs discredited it in 
affecting to be inspired by it. It was by these mixed sources that 
the Platonic tradition traversed the middle ages. The Renaissance 
placed !Neoplatonism in honour rather than the doctrine of Plato. 
The Cartesian school was inspired by this doctrine without doing it 
sufficient justice. The sensualist school decried it. It has been 
better comprehended, and better appreciated in our days by the 
spiritualist school.* — ^See the Diet. JBiog, ei Hist, Dezohry et Ba^ 
chelet, Paris, 1857. 

It does not require a very profound glance to see how Platonic 
philosophy and Christian faith, in their grand outlines, characteristic 
tendencies, and in-dwelling spirit, are identical ; identical at least, 
in so &r as a thing of Hebrew, and any thing of Hellenic origin, can 
be considered as presenting varieties of a common type. The pro- 
minence given to the doctrine of the immortality of the soul in all 
Plato^s works, as contrasted with the position of the same doctrine 
in the systems of Aristotle and other Greek philosophers ; the atmo- 
sphere of a pure and unworldly emotion, that like airs from paradise, 
floats through the blooming bowers of the academy; the single- 
hearted dedication of the soul to truth, beauty, and holiness, as things 
essentially Divine, for their own sake, to the utter contempt of all the 
inferior springs of action that lie in the words expediency, policy, 

* To Plato's mind atheistical science would convey about as much 
meaning as suicidal lifo ; for science is only possible where there are 
ideas, and ideas are only possible where there is mind, and minds are 
the offspring of God; and Atheism itself is not merely ignorance and 
stupidity, it is purely nonsensical and unintelligible. 

" Plato," observes Lady Georgiana Chatterton, ** appears as a man ripe 
for that revelation which ho seemed to foresee prophetically ; it is to 
Plato, as he shows by his own example, how naturally and unavoidably 
the m.ind intent on self-purification feels itself predisposed for the recep- 
tion of Christian Truth, it is to Plato as the greatest example that God 
* never left Himself without a witness ' — ^never loft man without a guide, 
I>ointing truthwards ; it is to Plato as an evidence positive and negative 
of Christianity — positive in the ratio of truth reached by him through 
the help of genius taught by earnest humility — negative in the ratio 
of truth unreached by him, because it could be learnt .only by reve- 
lation. 
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utility, and worldly wisdom ; these, with other characteristic features 
that lie on the very surface of the Platonic books, are things essentially 
Christian^ and are felt by every person of well cultivated moral sen- 
sibility, to be much more allied to the Gospel of John, than they are 
to Aristotle, or Locke, or Paley, 

It is really astonishing that the door through which the English 
mind has so free and open access to the Platonip philosophy, that of 
religion, should have been made so little use of by us. Learned 
Germans have written valuable books on the ." Christian element in 
Plato ; " * and it is a well known fact that many of the most autho- 
ritative of the Greek fathers spoke of the philosophy of the academy 
in the very same language that St. Paul used in reference to Judaism, 
as being a schoolmaster to bring the Greek world to CJhrist.f 

The grand characteristic -and essentially evangelic trait of the 
Platonic morality is its lofty supersensualism, or what we may, by a 
more familiar name, call unioorldliness. In this respect it will be 
greeted at once with joy by every true Christian, as full sister to the 
never suflGiciently to be venerated system of ethics, of which the most 
perfect type stands before us in the Sermon on the Mounts and in the 
Life of Christ 



IM3IANUEL KANT. 

Imraanuel Kant, one of the greatest and most influential philoso- 
phers, was the son of a saddler, born at Konigsburg, 22nd of April 
1724, and died in 1804. His first studies were pursued in the 
Gymnasium (Collegium Friedericianum) in Konigsberg, and he entered 
the University of the same city in 1740 to study Theology, and 
partially Natural History, Mathematics, and Philosophy. -tVfter quit- 
ting the University, he, for nine years, was employed as private teacher 
in private families. He passed the whole of his life in his native place 
without any event deserving of notice, beyond those connected with his 
literary 'career. His first work, " Gedanken von der wahren Schatz- 
ung der lebendigen Krafte" (Thoughts on the true estimate of the 
living powers), was published in 1747, and qualified in his Alma- 

* Uber das Christliche in Plato. — Ackermann. 
f Clemens Alexandrinus. 
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Mater as public professor, where he gave courses of lectures in 
Logic, Metaphysics, Physics and Mathematics. His course of philo- 
sophical "writings may be said to have commenced with the treatise 
•*De mundi sensibilis et intelligibilis forma et principius," with 
which he commenced his career as a professor in 1770, and is at 
the same time the programme of his " Kritik der reinen Vernunft '* 
(Critique of pure reason) published eleven years later (1781). His 
system, by which he changed the face of philosophy, and which 
exercised such a profound influence on the spirit of his age, entitled 
"Philosophische Kritik" or " Idealism subjectiv" (Philosophical 
Critique or Subjective Idealism). Of this the following is the general 
origin and character. Philosophy was then divided into dogmatism 
and scepticism, the dogmatism of Wolf and the scepticism of Hume, 
results of the sensualism of Locke and Condillac. Kant wished ta 
destroy both. To effect this he undertook the " Kritik der mens- 
chlichen Vernimft" (Critique of human reason) to mark its limits 
and extent, to measure its compass. Hence his system is divided 
into three critiques, and is set forth in three works ; 1st. " Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft '* (Critique of pure reason), 2nd. " Kritik der 
praktischen Vernunft" (Critique of practical reason), 3rd. "Kritik 
der Urtheils'* (Critique of Judgment). AH his other philosophical 
writings range round those, to prepare, develop, and complete them. 
1st. Critique of pure reason: — Kant proceeds at once to the 
critique of pm-e reason, as being the highest faculty of the mind, the 
faculty of ideas. He studies it in its relations with sensibility, to 
which it furnishes the two conceptions of space and time. He 
distinguishes these two notions, and separates them from all empiri- 
cal or sensible elements : he recognises their character and assigns ta 
them the part they have to act. They are the conditions of sensible 
knowledge, but the pure forms of the mind. To this first part, 
which he calls Transcendental Esthetic, succeeds Transcendental 
Logic, There he analyses the ideas or conceptions of the reason 
which accompanies bur judgments, and renews the works of 
Aristotle on the Categories.* The general forms of judgment 
respond to the four categories of quantity, quality, relation, and 

* These categories aro t3n: substance^ quantity, quality, relation^ 
action, passion, time, place, situation, and habit 
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modality (?). These forms have only a subjective value, they are only 
the simple laws or conditions of our judgments. Thence Kant 
proceeds to the analysis and critique of a higher faculty, that 
of reason properly so called, of the faculty by which the mind 
conceives the absolute^ the ideal, and God the absolute Being. The 
philosopher comes to this conclusion : that these ideas have a reality 
only in our minds, as conditions of our knowledge and the regulating 
principles of our judgments. He consequentiy considers them all of 
objective value ; they are nothing beyond what the human mind 
conceives them. He falls himself into the scepticism which he wished 
to avoid and refute. The only difference between his scepticism, 
and the common scepticism, is that these conceptions, as that of 
time and space, are the necessary and universal conceptions of 
human reason, the necessary forms of our intelligence. They have 
a subjective value and reality, as inherent in human thought and in 
the constitution even of our being. To justify this theory, Kant 
tmdertakes imder the title of transcendental Dialectics a polemic 
against the objectivity and reality of ideas and the principles of 
reason. He pretends to demonstrate that from the moment we 
accord to reason that its ideas have a real object, it inevitably falls 
into a contradiction with itself. This is what he terms the Paralo^ 
gisms and Antinomies of f^ason. These Paralogisms turn on the 
existence of the mind, the Antinomic on the exterior world. The 
Proofs of the Existence of God are equally attacked. His theoretical 
conclusion is then, that by pure reason, we can know nothing 
about these three great objects of human knowledge : the Self 
the World and God, and the system bordering on that scepticism 
which has been termed subjective idealism. But a sceptic in 
theory, Kant believes to have escaped this desolating conclusion in 
appealing to practical reason which demonstrates that speculative 
reason, has not been able to establish, and conducts us, by a different 
way, to the truths of morality and religion. 2nd. Critique of prac' 
tical reason : — annexed to the ideas and principles which 
direct speculative reason, are the laws that direct the will. 
These laws form the sphere of practical reason. Kant does 
for this what he has done for pure reason, he establishes 
its existence and its principles ; he shows how these principles 
implicate the objects and the truths that speculative res^n 
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had denied, or had not been able to demonstrate. Thus afler having 
established the moral law on an immovable basis and determined its 
characters with rigorous precision, he deduces from it the corollaries 
of moral liberty, the eidstence of God, and the immortality of 
THB SOUL or the future destiny. This part of his system, although 
in contradiction with the first, is not on that account the less 
admirable. The strictness of the demonstrations, the elevation of 
the ideas, the purity of the doctrine, constitute the author as the 
greatest of moralists. 3rd. Critique of Judgment: — there exists 
another sphere of judgments than those of speculative reason and 
practical reason : it is the judgment of taste, having for its object the 
heautijul and the sublime and the judgments on the order of nature. 
These judgments are neither simply empirical; they embrace an 
element a priori. They are the cesthetic and the teleological judgments, 
Kant unites them under the term critique of the faculty of judging. 
This forms the connexion between theoretical and practical reason, 
for if the judgments of taste have something of the sensible, they have 
also something of the intelligible. They keep us in an intermedium 
between the world of nature and that of liberty. We will not follow 
E^ant in this fresh analysis, which is neither less original nor less 
remarkable than that of the other two critiques. Such are, in sub- 
stance, the basis of this vast system, the developments of which are 
to be found in his other writings. Kant was not only a profound 
thinker, and a metaphysician who reminds us of Aristoteles, but also 
a sage worthy of the name : he cultivated mathematics with success ; 
his works on astronomy and geography have obtained for him a place 
in the history of the sciences. 

At the time when Kant Jirst entered directly into the arena of philo- 
sophy, its possession was disputed by a superficial eclecticism and 
uacompromisiog dogmatism on the one hand, and on the other by a bold 
unlimited doubt which was cherished by the refined and consequential 
scepticism of Hume's writings. To put an end to this state of things, 
which was as dangerous to the truth of morality and religion, as it 
was subversive of the legitimacy of knowledge, was the object of 
Kant's philosophical labours ; and for this pm*pose he sought to expel 
both dogmatism and scepticism from the domain of philosophy. The 
skill and success with which Kant attacked with his able and 
searching criticism, the specious but false pretensions of the exist- 
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ing philosophy, gained for him the name of the ^^ smasher, " or the 
"•'destroyer" (der Zermalmende), from those who pretended that he 
was more skilful in destroying than reconstructing a system. 

His criticism of the transcendental dialectic gives this result — that 
the ideas of the reason, as pure speculative ideas, are nothing more 
than simple conceptions, for which no corresponding object can be 
'Scientifically shown to exist. Accordingly, neither the existence of 
Ood nor the immortality of the soul, nor the freedom of the will, can 
he demonstratively established. Nevertheless, the reason is not merely 
;a theoretical, but also a practical faculty, that is, it gives the laws ot 
human conduct and action. Now these laws present themselves with 
«euch an unconditional necessity (the categorical imperative) that no 
rational man endued with self-esteem can refuse obedience to them ; 
and, on the other hand, without the freedom of the will, these laws 
•could not be obeyed ; and without God and iJie Soufs Immortality ^ 
there would he no final cause or motive for the creation of humanity which 
must he placed in a state of felicity, agreeable to morality, proved hy and 
to he obtained through God in another and a better life. Consequently, 
every man who is conscious of his moral destination holds these prac- 
tical ideas to be both true and objectively legitimate, notwithstanding 
that he is compelled or required to admit them, merely by a subjective 
ground — the testimony of his own consciousness, and of the moral 
wants resulting fi:om its dictates. This, lumt calls the postulate of the 
practical reason. The acceptance of this postulate as true and legi- 
timate does not constitute a scientific certainty, or knowledge properly, 
which indeed does not exist for the supra-sensible, it is merely a belief. 
This faith, or belief however, is thus distinguished from every other, 
that it is a moral or practical faith, and consequently possesses for the 
believer all the certainty requisite for the conduct and guidance of life 
and consequently it enjoys a subjective certainty and authority. This 
faith is the proper foundation of religion, which is nothing else than 
a consciousness of all duties as divine commands, since God, as the 
moral lawgiver, cannot be worthily honomred otherwise than by 
obedience to the laws of morality. 

Kant has been deemed by some the arch-heretic of Germany, the 
father of rationalism, which for more than half a century flooded the 
Continent, almost unchecked, and well nigh swept away the most 
sacred heritage of the nation. "Were this true, or anything like truth 
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this grave and good man must have quite misunderstood his own office 
and actual work. His conscious and determined aim was actually the 
leyerse. At a time when the idealism of Hume had found disciples all 
oyer Europe, and when the materialism and atheism of Voltaire* 
P'Holbach, and the Encyclopajdists, had infected Germany to the very 
core, and were spreading fast and far, Kant stood forward a philoso- 
phic, even a religious reformer. He, at leasts honestly intended to 
build up an impregnable defence for philosophy and religion against 
the worst assaults of scepticism. If the actual effect were different from 
the original intention — if, as has been said with some bitterness, but 
also with a little truth, he has only laid a more thoroughly logical 
basis for infidelity — at least his sincerity is unquestionable. And his 
philosophy, now better understood, and more fairly applied, forms a 
grand landmark in the progress of European enlightenment. Many 
who cry out against the transcendental nonsense of Blant, the same 
persons who take refuge in the system of Sir William Hamilton, as the 
bulwark of religion, are not aware of the actual relation which these 
two philosophical chiefs bear to one another. That all our knowledge 
can be only relative, not absolute, that is of phenomena only, and not 
of things in re, is not peculiar to Kant, but is equally maintained by 
Sir William Hamilton ; who is all admiring, genial sympathy with the 
Grerman sage, not only for the soundness of his doctrine, but for the 
frequent sublimity of his expressions; both were firm believers in 
conscience and in inmiutable morality. The doctrine and philosophy 
of Kant have been violently assailed by Mr. Maurice in his Bampton 
Lectures, most ably criticised, and his fallacies exposed and victoriously 
refuted by John Young, LL.D., Edinburgh, in his work "The 
Province of Reason," 1860. — Abridged from the '^Conversations 
Lexicon,''^ and other sources. 



ZSCHOKKE. 

Johann Heinrich Zschokke was bom at Magdeberg, March 22nd, 
1771, and died June 27th, 1848, at Biberstein in Aargau. He be- 
longed to a commercial family, and was by turns an actor, dramatic 
professor, boarding-school master, and theologian. After having oc- 
cupied various situations and published numerous literary, historical, 
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and political productions, of no transcendent merit, he fixed his 
residence (1797) in Switzerland, and in the following year became a 
member of the Grand Council of Argo vie. He was frequently charged 
by the Helvetic Government with political and administrative missions. 
In 1801, the central Government of Berne nominated him to the 
bailiwicks of Lugano and Bellingona, where he executed his duties 
with the best results ; but when the Government, with the Landmann, 
Aloys Reding, at its head, prepared in that year to restore the rup- 
tured federalism of the union, he resigned his offices, doubting whether 
the attempt would then succeed, and retired to Biberstein, to devote 
himself to his favourite studies. Much civil contention ensued, and 
a civil war seemed inevitable, when, in October, 1802, Bonaparte 
offered his mediation, and by it the federal imion of Switzerland was 
established in the following year . The modification brought Zschokke 
again into political activity. He was presented with the citizenship 
of Aargau, and noiAinated by the Government, in 1804, a member of 
the council of mines and forests. 

In the same year he commenced his popular "Schweizerboten" 
(Swiss Messenger), and in 1807 his "Miscellen fur die neueste 
Weltkunde " (Miscellany of the most recent events that have taken 
place in the world), which was continued without interruption till 
1813. It displayed a happy choice of subjects, a richness of contents, 
a conscientious liberalism, and in general, a strong and correct judg- 
ment. In 1814, when the Swiss, after 4he downfall of Napoleon, 
again wished to reconstruct their constitution, Zschokke exerted 
himself to maintain peace in Aargau, while he strenuously defended 
its independence against the claims of Bern. In 1829, in consequence 
of some imputations against him as editor of the " Schweizerboten,** 
he resigned his office of church and forest inspector, but retained 
those of member of the council, of the school directory, and president 
of the directory of the school of education for artisans. In 1830, he 
was rechosen a member of the church council, and he continued to 
exert himself actively and effectively in the promotion of education 
and all social reforms, though his time was now chiefly given t-o lite- 
rary compositions. With these duties and his Hterary works, which 
became extremely numerous, he continued to occupy himself until 
his death. Among his historical and political works the most valu- 
able are his " Geschichte der Baierischen Volks imd seiner Fursten" 
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(History of the Bavarian people and their princes), 1813-1818, and 
" Der Schweizerlander Geschichte f iir das Schweizervolk" (History 
of Switzerland for the Swiss people), 1822, which are highly esteemed, 
have been frequently reprinted, and are distinguished by a lucidity 
of argument, clearness of perception, and strength of expression. 
His novels and tales exceed all other classes in number. Among his 
best are his " Abenteuer eines Neujahr Abends " (Adventures of a 
New Year's Night), "Jonathan Frock" (Jonathan Frock), "Der 
todte Gast " (The Dead Guest), " Der Dorf des Goldmachers '' (The 
Goldmaker's Village). His merits are a correct delineation of the 
nicer shades of character, a naturally simple pathos, a happy exposi- 
tion of some of the weak points of our social institutions, a consider- 
able amount of humour, and a constant maintenance of good principles 
and feelings. He is full of lucidity and imagination, and has exercised 
great influence over the Swiss and G erman peasantry by his art in 
presenting moral lessons under seductive forms, accessible to all. 
The collected works of Zschokke make forty vols., 1825-33. By far the 
most popular of his works was his " Stunden der Andacht" (Hours 
of Meditation), which was first published as a Sunday periodical, and 
which has gone through many editions in a collected form, both in 
quarto and octavo. The one before us is an octavo, the twenty i-ninth, 
in six vols., Aaran, 1852. It is one of the most complete expositions 
of modem rationalism^ but its want of orthodoxy was held to bo 
compensated by its fervid eloquence, and its zealous inculcation of 
every practical duty in all ranks. This work was not known to be 
his till the appearance of his " Selbstschau" (Self-examination), a 
sort of autobiography, of a somewhat singular character. His " Stun- 
den der Andacht" (translated into English and published by Chapman 
and Hall under the title " Hours of Devotion"), is undoubtedly that 
which is more generally known, and which will as surely carry down 
his reputation to the latest posterity. It was greatly cherished by 
the late ever-to-be-lamented Prince Consort, and our pious, good, 
and great, peerless Queen had some " Selections " from this work 
printed for private circulation only, but graciously granted her per- 
mission to have these Selections translated and published, a task that 
has been most admirably accomplished by a female pen, — ^Frederica 
Rowan, the translator of Schleiermacher's *' Life and Letters." It 
was remarked of Zschokke, in a religious magazine (the name docs not 
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occur to me), that he was a thorough-paced rationalist. The work has 
been classed with Leigh Hunt's " Keligion of the Heart," but has a 
fervour to which Hunt's book has no pretension. The ultra-orthodox 
never approved of " The Hours," but as their faults were rather those 
of omission than commission, their eloquence was permitted to open 
the countless doors which fifty editions represent. The sanction of 
our most gracious, pious, and truly religious Queen is a sufficient 
guarantee that the fears entertained of any dangerous tendency of 
tiie " Hours," are utterly groundless. 

It was one evening in the year 1807, when Zschokke was alone 
in his study, that the idea of such a publication as the " Stunden der 
Andacht " first occurred to him. It was a time of great and general 
suffering throughout Europe, and the bewildered nations, panting 
for consolation, sought it everjrwhere in a sudden revival of outward 
piety — ^in masses, processions, pilgrimages, sermons, and prayer- 
meetings. Zschokke was pondering this matter deeply. He says : — 

" Never, as it seen^d to me, had the multitudes of the oppressed 
thirsted more ardently after the strength and peace of soul which 
religion alone affords, and never, therefore, had they seemed better 
prepared for a return to the inner Holy of Holies of a genuine 
spiritual Christianity. 'Why,' I exclaimed to myself ' why does no 
voice, mighty as one inspired, proclaim that call which would now 
be blessed by so many ? ' And then the thought arose, ' Why dost 
thou not venture, if others will not speak ? ' The question startled 
me, as if it had come from another instead of myself. That no 
power as if of inspiration was at my command, I knew indeed well 
enough ; yet I was powerfully attracted by the thought of a new 
sphere of wide, and, I hoped, beneficent activity." However, even 
Zschokke's last " Sabbath years " were not spent wholly in con- 
templation and literary labour. He was appointed one of three 
commissioners to draw up the conventual property within the 
territory of Aargau. He also took a deep interest in the unhappy 
cretins * who abound in the Swiss valleys. He obtained statistics of 

* Individuals who are affected by idiotcy, and a physical deformity 
characterised by goitre, a tumour that appears on the anterior part of the 
neck, and of which deformity I have met with several examples among 
the Swiss colonists in Nova Turburgo. 
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them, and, at his suggestion, the State founded a Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum in Aargau for their benefit. 

On the 25th of February, 1830, Zschokke kept his "silver 
wedding-day.'* * He lived eighteen * years after this event ; sur- 
rounded with sons and daughters and grandchildren, with honours 
and troops of fi^ends, and " all that should accompany old age." He 
jpassed away in the stormy year of 1848, full of peace and hope. — 
From various sources. 



MARTIN. 



Thomas Henri Martin, a French philosopher, born 4th February 
1813, at Bellesme (dep. Oise) was admitted in 1831 into the 
Normal School, and professed philosophy in various colleges. Doctor 
in Laws since 1836, he is at this day (1858) Professor of Ancient 
Literature, and Dean of the Faculty of Letters at Rennes. He 
is also a correspondent of the Academy of the Moral and Political 
Sciences, of the French Institute, and of the Academy of Sciences 
in Prussia. 

M. Martin has published several works which bear the stamp of an 
erudition as profound as it is various ; among others " Etudes sur le 
Timee de Platon*' (1841, 2 vols, in octavo), preceded by the Greek 
text and a translation ; " Theoris Surgenaji platonici liber de astro- 
nomia" (1849 in octavo); "Histoire des sciences physiques dans 
I'antiquite ;" (1849, 2 vol.) a considerable work of which he hag 
hitherto published only the introduction ; " La vie Future, suivant la 
Foi, et suivant la Raison." He has further published numerous 
scientific articles in the " Revue Archeologique." — Diet. Universel 
des Contemporains. 

* In some parts of Europe, especially in Germany, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the wedding is called the "silver," and the fiftieth the 
** golden wodding-day : " which are celebrated with great festivity 
among the relatives and friends of the happy couple; and I may, 
'X)erhaps, be permitted to add, that I have had the satisfaction of com- 
memorating both in this country, an example which has been followed 
by some Brazilian families. 
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COLTON. 

Caleb C. Colton (died 1832), Vicar of Kew and Petersham, was 
educated at Eton and King's College, Cambridge. His publications 
were : *' Narrative of the Sampford Ghost,'' 1810, 8vo. ; " Hj-pocrisy,'^ 
a satirical poem, 1812, 8vo. ; "Napoleon," a poem, 1812, 8vo. ; 
" Lines on the Conflagration of Moscow," 1816, 8vo.; " Lacon, or 
Many Things in Few Words,*' 1821, 1822, 2 vols., 8vo. In the 
preparation of Lacon, the author profited by the works of Bacon 
and the materials of Burdon. It is one of the most excellent collec- 
tions of Apothegms in the language, but benefited by none less than 
the author. A passion for gaming involved him in embarrassments, 
which foi;ced him to abscond to America in 1828, to avoid his 
creditors. He next took up his residence in Paris, where he was so 
successful at play that in two years, or less, he is said to have cleared 
^25,000. A dread of an impending surgical operation so preyed 
upon his mind, that he blew out his brains whilst on a visit to Major 
Sherwell, at Fontainebleau. What a commentary upon one of his 
own apothegms in Lacon : — 

" The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, is doubly 
ruined. He adds his soul to every other loss, and by the act of 
suicide, renounces earth to forfeit heaven." — AlihorCs Diet, of Eng- 
lish Literature, 



CHANNING. 

William EUery Channing, was bom at Newport, Rhode Island, 
7th April, 1780, and died at Bennington, Vermont, 2nd October, 
1842. In 1780 Newport was the residence of two of the most remark- 
able men that ever lived in New England, the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, 
whose writings had so great an influence upon theological opinions in 
the last century, and the Rev. Dr. Sales, famous for profound and 
various learning, and virtues proportioned to his intellectual acqui- 
sitions, who was afterwards President of Vale College. 

Channing entered Harvard College when but fourteen years of 
age. Among his classmates there were Judge Story, and Dr. Tucker- 
man, with whom, until the death of that most amiable man — a period 
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of fcrty-seven years — ^he lived as a brother, giving and receiving 
thoughts, feelings, reproofs, encouragements, Avith a faithfulness not 
often surpassed. He had been through the customary range of Latin 
and Greek authors before he went to the University of Cambridge 
(U.S.), and for a year or two he continued to evince a predilection 
for classical studies, but before the end of his term, he became com- 
paratively indifferent to them, and devoted his chief attention to 
moral philosophy, history, and general literature. His views of life 
were serious, his plans determined, and his studies were already made 
to bend, in some degree, to his prospective pursuits. Yet the highest 
honours of his class were conferred upon him when he graduated 
in 1798. 

Soon after leaving Cambridge, Channing became a private tutor ih a 
family of Virginia, and went to reside in that State. After his return 
to Newport, he pursued, without any professor or teacher to guide him, 
his studies in theology. "When in the fulness of his years and fame he 
stood to instruct where in his youth he had been a learner, he reminded 
his hearers of that period in his life, in a manner equally graphic and 
beautiful ; " I had two noble places of study," he said, " one the edifice 
now so frequented and useful as a public library, then so deserted that 
I spent day after day, and sometimes week after week, amidst its dusty 
volumes, without interruption from a, single visitor . . . the other, the 
beach . . . my daily resort, dear to me in the sunshine, still more 
attractive in the stoim. Seldom do I visit it now without thinking of 
the work, which there, in the sight of that beauty, in the sound of those 
waves, was carried on in my soul. No spot on earth has helped to form 
me so much as that beach. There I lifted up my voice in praise amid 
the tempest. There, in reverential sympathy with the mighty power 
around me, I became conscious of power within. There struggling 
thoughts and emotions broke forth, as if moved to utterance by nature's 
eloquence of the winds and waves. There began a happiness surpass- 
ing all worldly pleasures, all gifts of fortune ; the happiness of com- 
muning with the works of God." A mild, contemplative enthusiast- 
with a mind embued with taste, and stored with the best learning, and 
an ardent desire that he might be useful, he went into the world, pro- 
posing to himself as his mission, the elevation of men to his own kind- 
ness, serenity, and dignity, and the bringing of them into the same 
converse with nature and with God. 
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Soon after he began to preach, he became pastor of a church in 
Boston, and was ordained on the Ist of June, 1803. He immediately 
became popular. A visit to England improved his health, and filled 
his heart and mind with new purposes. 

Doctor Channing's earliest publications were on controversial theo- 
logy. His " Sermon on the Unitarian Belief," is perhaps the most 
ingenious and polished of his dogmatical essays, and was replied to by 
several of the most able Trinitarians in the country. 

He was brought more directly into notice as a literary man by his 
"Essay on National Literature" (1823), and his "Remarks on the 
Character and Writings of John Milton" (1826). However, on read- 
ing it in print, he concluded not to avow himself its author ; still his 
surprise at the reputation it attained was never concealed. His 
"Remarks on the Life and Character of Napoleon Bonaparte" have 
not been assigned their proper rank among his writings. This article 
is more able than that on Milton, Its merits are in its generalities ; 
it has none as the delineation of the character of that great and extra- 
ordinary man, whose name given to the winds at Toulon became an 
undying sound even from the isolated rock of St. Helena. 

In 1829 Doctor Channing published his remarks on the character 
and writings of Fenelon ; a paper in which are developed with much 
ability, some of his ethical views, particularly in reference to the 
dignity of human nature. 

There is a perceptible and steady increase of strength and beauty 
in Doctor Channing's writings, and they are more profound, original, 
and characteristic, the more he gave himself up to his true mission, 
which was, not so much to dispute about systems of faith, as to bring 
acts, customs, and institutions to the standard of Christian morality, 
and in the spirit of a genuine philanthropy to advocate the cause of 
peace, gentleness, and righteousness. Of peace he was an early and 
persevering friend. In 1816 he published his first discourse on the 
subject, when there was danger of a rupture between France and 
the United States ; in 1835 he again raised his voice in remonstrance ; 
and in 1839, when there was a prospect of a conflict with Great 
Britain, in a lecture before the American Peace Society, he brought 
out proofs of the insensibility of the mass of the community to the 
crimes and miseries of war, and the general want of Christian and 
philanthropic views in regard to this barbarous umpirage of right. He 
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xiiscussed the subject in all its bearings, with a faithMness, earnestness, 
and power of illustration, which showed a warm personal sympathy, 
and thorough acquaintance with it; and the extent to which his 
writings were read and remarked upon prove that they struck a 
responsive chord in the national heart. He was also much interested 
in the plans for the suppression of intemperance, and disclosed the 
depth of its causes and the essential remedies which it demanded, in 
a discourse which indicates a deep thoughtfulness upon our (U.S.) 
social relations and necessities, and a true apprehension of the general 
capacity for a higher range of duties and enjoyments. This was pre- 
liminary to, and should be considered with, his two noblest produc- 
tions, — those which most truly bespeak the nature of his ambition, 
and are likely, j&om the sagacity and rational views they display, and 
their rare adaptation to raise the mass of men from the degradation of 
mind and heart in which they are sunk, to be longest remembered.* 
These are the Address on Self-Culture (1838) delivered in Boston in 
1838, and intended as an introduction to a course of lectures, 
attended chiefly by mechanics; and the lectures on the Elevation of the 
Labouring Portion of the Community, deUvered before an Appren- 
tices' Library Association in that city, in 1840. They are built upon 
the principles of the absolute essential equality of all men, and of the 
dignity of human nature, which makes all assumption of superiority 
on account of outward privileges a violation of the Divine purposes, as 
well as an infringement of the fundamental law of our social organisa- 
tion. He was far from contending that the mass are competent to 
form just estimates of the great matters which have relation to 
their moral and material interests, without previous initiation and 
discipline ; but demanded of society the encouragement to unfold and 
exercise, and of every individual, the development and use of the 
highest capacities.^ He claimed mutual respect, according to vir- 
tue, intelligence, and genius, without regard to any factitious distinc- 
tions of birth, wealth, or position. But however radical were his 
views on this subject, he was no leveller in the common acceptation 

* 0, that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to steal away their 
brains ! — Shdkespere, 

t This example has been of late years nobly followed in our own country, 
by the general establishment of Mechanics' Institutions, and gratuitous 
instructive lectures by intellectual men of all grades of society. 
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of the term ; he would take nothing from the high but their pridei 
reserve, and contempt, and nothing from the low but their envy, 
hatred, and jealousy. He would not elevate the labourer above his 
occupation, but in it ; he would dignify the most humble pursuits 
that are necessary to human happiness, and persuade their followers 
that if they had the will and energy, there was nothing to prevent 
their elevation to the highest range of cultivation and enjoyment. 

Doctor Channing was never a member of any of the Anti-Slavery 
Societies, and is said to have doubted the wisdom of such associations, 
but he was unhesitating and uncompromising in his opposition to 
slavery, and his tracts on the Annexation of Texas and the Duties of 
the Free States, and others of a similar purpose and spirit, and the 
book on Slavery which he published in 1841, had a more powerful 
influence on the question than any other writings that have been pub- 
lished in the United States. The last public act of his life was an 
address delivered at Lennox, in Massachusetts, 1st August, 1842, in 
commemoration of Emancipation in the British West Indies. 

Doctor Channing's discourses on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, 
embracing a philosophical and perspicuous statement pf the true prin- 
ciples upon which our belief in human testimony is regulated, are the 
most creditable of his writings of this description.* Some of his 
sermons inculcating the practical duties of religion are of the first 
order of excellence. He had neither the learning nor the meta- 
physical power to be a great theologian. In one volume he claims 
for reason supremacy, and appeals to it as the last umpire ; and in 
another derides the results of the most rigid induction as opposed to 
his own consciousness. Consciousness was the law of his belief Logic 
was resorted to reluctantly for its defence, never for its formation. 
Let no one suppose that this excellence in " practical preaching," is 
to be lightly esteemed even in comparison with the far higher intel- 
lectual force of such men as Edwards. The theory of beauty which 
Edwards taught, Channing understood and appreciated, and the pure 
and ardent benevolence which it inculcated he practised. Whether 
his abstract notions were right or wrong he really loved virtue " for 
its own beauty and sweetness," and was eminently successful in im- 
planting a love of it in others. His mind, without being of the first 
was of a very high order, his taste was elegant, but not faultless, and 

* The greater part of these evidences are given in "Everybody's Book," 
PartL 
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he is justly admired for his honesty and heroism. His works will 
undoubtedly fail to sustain his reputation as a thinker and a man 
of letters. 

Doctor Channing passed the last few years of his life in much privacy 
— at Boston in the winter, and at Newport in the summer. He was 
seized with typhus fever whilst travelling — at Bennington, Vermont, 
where he died. — The Prose Writers of America^ B. W, Griswold. 



BRETSCHNEIDER. 

Karl Gottlieb Bretschneider, one of the most celebrated theologians 
in Germany, was bom at GersdorfF (Saxon, Erz-gebirge), 11th Feb., 
1776 ; was educated in the Lyceum of Chemnitz 1790; and in 1794 
proceeded to the University of Leipzig, where he studied theolc gy. 
In 1804 he established himself as private teacher in Wittenburg, but 
was forced to give up this profession ; and subsequently filled various 
important offices in Gotha, and on the occasion of his 25th Jubilee as 
General-Superintendent of the Comthur Kreug received the cross of 
that order. He was justly celebrated for his manifold knowledge, 
and for the profound and perspicuous manner in which he treated 
every subject that engaged his attention. He was a distinguished 
and orthodox preacher, and his political, literary, and theological 
writings are numerous. Among the most popular of the latter is 
that entitled " Die religioese Glaubens lehre, nach der Vernmift und 
der Offenbarung fur denkende Leser " (Religious doctrine of faith 
according to reason, and revelation for thoughtful readers), from 
the 4th edition, 1846, of which I have made extracts fi'om those parts 
which bear upon the subject treated of in the following pages. 



l'abbe e. barbe. 

I have not been able to meet with any reliable biographical notice 
of this distinguished philosopher and theologian. His "Cours Ele- 
mentaire de Philosophic," was adopted by a decree dated 26th October, 
1846, as the text-book for all schools and colleges in France ; and is 
that in which the students of the universities are examined when 
going up for the " Baccalaureat es Lettres," that is the degree of 
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bachelor of arts. It is also the text-book in the principal colleges and 
the tmiversities in the empire of Brazil. I have used it in " Freese 
College *' during the last ten years, with unmixed satisfaction and 
success. The one I have now in use is the third edition, published at 
Paris in 1859, and an edition in the Portuguese language published at 
Bahia in 1861. I am not aware whether any edition has been pub- 
lished in the English language, but if not, I would strongly recom- 
mend it. 



MAKIE STANISLAS RATTIER. 

This distinguished philosopher was bom in France on the 1st June, 
1793, after having gone through a regular course of preparatory 
studies with great credit, was, in 1822, inscribed on the list of barristers, 
and shortly afterwards became a contributor to some of the most 
influential periodicals of the day ; and established with M. Laurentie 
the "De la France Chretienne," which enjoyed a considerable circu- 
lation, advocating with great ability the interests of religion. In 1834 
he was appointed Professor of Philosophy in the College Pont-le- Voy. 
He published in 1822 "Perrette," a comic -heroic poem ; and in the 
same year "De la Condition des Femme, sous TEmpire;" but his 
principal work, upon which his reputation has been mainly established, 
and which has gone through several editions, was published in 1845- 
1846, 4 vols, in 12mo., entitled " Cours complet de Philosophic," of 
which I have availed myself in this volume. 



ROBERT PLUMER WARD. 

Mr. Ward was the sixth son of John Ward, a Spanish merchant 
resident at Gibraltar, and was bom on the 19th of March, 1765, and 
must have come to England shortly afterwards, as he received his 
early education at a school at Walthamstow, and graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was, if I mistake not, a brother of the eminent 
merchant George Ward, chief of the firm of Wards and Woodfall, 
established in London, and largely engaged in the Mediterranean 
trade, whose son William Ward represented at one time the city of 
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London in Parliament. Mr. R. P. Ward entered Parliament in 1802. 
as Member for Cockermoutli. In 1803 he published a pamphlet 
entitled, " An Inquiry into the Conduct of European Wars," which 
enlisted on his side the patronage of Mr. Pitt, who in 1805 appointed 
him one of the Welsh judges, which he resigned in order to become 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Amongst his various- 
official and political duties he found time for literary pursuits. In 
1795 he published his " History of the Greeks and Romans, to the 
age of Grotius," which was very favourably received. Besides some 
other works less generally known, he published three works of fiction; 
in 1825, " Tremwne, or the Man of Refinement," in 1827 " De Vere," 
and in 1841 "De Clifford." From the former I have extracted some 
pages for the present volume, as containing forcible arguments in sup- 
port of the behef in a future life, and the immortality of the human 
soul. He died on the 13th of August, 1846, leaving an only son (his 
other children having been carried off by consumption) the present 
Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.G., who was appointed in 1849 
Governor of the Ionian Islands, and in 1856 was promoted fi'om that 
government to the governorship of Ceylon. — From English Ency'^ 
clopcedia. 



FRIEDRICH ERNST DANIEL SCHLEIERMACHER. 

The celebrated philosopher and theologian Schleiermacher was 
bom at Breslau, on the 21st of November, 1768, and died on the 12th 
of FebruaKy, 1836. He received his early instruction in a Moravian 
establishment at Niesky, but at the age of eighteen began a fi*esh 
course of study in the University of Halle. He was for several years 
employed as a private teacher, and as a preacher. 

Atlker the political catastrophe of 1806, when Halle was incorporated 
with the new kingdom of Westphalia, Schleiermacher returned to 
Berlin, where he began to give public lectures on theological and 
philological subjects, which became very popular and were numerously 
attended. 

In 1799 Schleiermacher published his " Reden Uber die Religion, 
an die Gebildeten unter Ihren Verachtem*' (Discourses on Rehgion 
addressed to the educated among scoffers), of which in 1821 a 
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third edition appeared with notes. These discourses contain some of 
the finest specimens of German oratory, are full of profound thoughts, 
and more calculated than any other work to convince the educated 
classes of society of the necessity of religion. In 1800 he published 
his "Monologen, eine Neujahrsgabe" (Monologues, a New- Year's 
Gift), of which a fourth edition came out in 1829. About this time 
Schleiermacher conceived the plan of translating with Friedrich 
Schlegel the works of Plato, and when the latter abandoned the 
undertaking he continued it by himself. This translation which, 
however, unfortunately does not comprehend all the works of Plato, 
appeared at intervals from 1804 to 1828, and consists of 3 vols, in six 
parts. A second edition of the first five parts appeared at Berlin from 
1817 till 1827. This translation of Plato is the most correct and 
most beautiful that has appeared in any European language. Each 
of the dialogues is moreover preceded by a very valuable introduction, 
in which the author developes the spirit and principle of the dialogue. 
These introductions, some of which have been translated into English 
show that Schleiermacher was deeply acquainted with the spirit of the 
Platonic philosophy. His works, chiefly sermons or of a theological 
nature, are numerous. Among the most important may be mentioned 
"Tiber die Schripten des Lukas, ein Kritischer Versuch" (On the 
works of Luke, a Critical Essay), Leipzig, 1817, translated into Eng- 
lish in 1825, and "Der Christliche Glaube, nach den Grundsatzen der 
Evangelischen Kirche im Zusammenhange dargestellt " (The Chris- 
tian Doctrine considered in connexion with the principles of the Evan - 
gelical Church), in 2 vols., 1821-22, a second edition of which appeared 
in 1830. The whole of Schloiermacher's works have been collected 
jind published since his death in three sections. The first section 
called " Zur Theologie " (On Theology), contains four volumes, those 
theological works which are of a scientific nature ; the second also 
called " Zur Theologie " (On Theology), contains his sermons in four 
volumes; the third called " Zur Philosophic " (On Philosophy), con- 
tains his philosophical works in five volumes. The works which 
were left by Schleiermacher in manuscript, were edited by Zabel, 
Berlin, 1835, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Schleiermacher was equally great as a theologian, a philologer, a 
critic, an orator, and a translator ; and the influence which his writings 
had on the intellectual part of Germany was, and is sliU, exceed- 
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ingly great, but it was far surpassed by that which his oral instruction, 
and the purity, piety, and sanctity of his personal character exercised 
over those who had the happiness to live near him. His theological 
system is most amply explained in " Der Christliche Glaube" (The 
Christian Faith). He neither belonged to the old superstitious and 
word-splitting school, nor to the modem pietists or rationalists. — 
See English Encyclop.^ and Conversations Lexicon, 



JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., BISHOP OF DURHAM. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 
1692, and died in 1752. He was the son of Thomas Butler, a re- 
spectable tradesman, and a dissenter of the Presbyterian denomination ; 
he received the rudiments of his education in the free grammar school 
at Wantage, whence he was removed to the Dissenting Academy of 
Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, then superintended by Mr. Jones ; 
-who had for pupils, with the view of being prepared for the Presby- 
-terian ministry, among others. Chandler, Butler, and Seeker, three 
young men, who became subsequently prelates of the Established 
Church. Being led to a particular examination of the tenets of the 
religious body to which he belonged, it resulted in a secession from 
Presbjrterianism and a conformity to the Church of England. He 
entered Oriel College, Oxford, in March, 1714, and was soon after 
admitted into holy orders. Here he formed a friendship with Mr. 
Edward Talbot, son of Dr. Talbot, afterwards Bishop of Durham, 
through whose influence and that of Dr. Clarke, he was, in 1718, 
a-ppointed preacher at the Rolls Court, London, being then in his 
twenty-sixth year. In 1721, he was presented by Dr. Talbot to the 
living of Houghton ; and in 1 725, by the same friend, to, that of Stanhope, 
where for seven years he devoted himself to the discharge of his 
pastoral duties, and laboured at his " Analogy," which was first pub- 
lished in 1736 ; and is imquestionably one of the masterpieces of 
British theology. In 1733, Seeker, his firm friend and schoolfellow 
at Tewkesbury, induced Lord Chancellor Talbot to nominate him 
chaplain, and, in 1736, to make him a prebendary of Rochester. On 
the death of Queen Caroline, she recommended Butler to her husband 
George II., and, in 1738, he was appointed Bishop of Bristol, and after- 
wards Dean of St. Paul's, London. In 1747, he was offered the primacy, 
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but declined the office. In 1750, he was presented to the see of 
Durham, which he held till the 16th June, 1752, when he died at 
Bath, in the sixtieth year of his age. He was never married. Three 
portraits were taken of him while he lived ; the first, while he resided 
at Stanhope, in his fortieth year ; the second, shortly after he became 
Bishop of Bristol ; and the last, not long before his death. In all may 
be seen a calm and benignant countenance, regular and delicate 
features, with a sweetness of expression that must have won attachment 
and love. 

Of his appearance and behaviour as Bishop of Durham, there are 
three distinct accounts. " From the firs't of my remembrance," says 
Miss Talbot, "I have ever known in him the kind affectionate friend, 
the feithf ul adviser, which he would condescend to when I was quita 
a child; and the most delightful companion, from a delicacy of think- 
ing, an extreme politeness, a vast knowledge of the world, and a. 
something peculiar to be met with in no one else. And all this in a 
man whose sanctity of manners, and sublimity of genius, gave him one 
of the first ranks among men.'* " During the short time," says Surtees, 
'^ that Butler held the see of Durham, he conciliated all hearts. In 
advanced years he retained the same genuine modesty and native 
sweetness of disposition which had distinguished him in youth and in 
retirement." "He was,'* says Hutchinson, "of a most reverend* 
aspect ; his face thin and pale ; but there was a divine placidness in 
his countenance which inspired veneration, and expressed the most 
benevolent mind. His white hair hung gracefully on his shoulders,, 
and his whole figure was patriarchal." 

He was naturally somewhat melancholy, very fond of music, and, 
as may be gathered fcom the preceding sketches, modest and retiring. . 
In Parliament, which he attended regularly, he never spoke, nor took 
any active part in politics. Hence, Horace Walpole said of him, 
that " he was wafted to the See of Durham in a cloud of metaphysics, 
and remained absorbed in it.** By natural temperament, as well as 
by religious conviction, he was very conscientious, and sometimes even 
scrupulous, discountenancing extravagance, most generous in his hbe- 
rality, simple in all his habits, and spending most of his income in 
repairing churches, building parsonage houses, and in aiding local: 
charities. Though he was never married, and had few dependents, 
he died worth less than a half-year's income of the see he held. — 
Bnglish Encyclopedia and Br, Joseph Angus, 
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THE ARGUMENTS. 

These are two questions, one of which is the most important and 
the other the most interesting that can engage the human mind : 
are we to live after death, and if we are, where, and in what state ? 
The mere conception of a future life after death is one of the most 
profound and sublime upon which either reason or imagination can 
dwell ; and I shall be forced to take it up in a somewhat desultory 
manner, with less regard to order and completeness than to the 
interest it possesses. 

The purely philosophical doctrine of the immortality of the soul is 
neither useless nor superfluous. It is useful to those who do not 
possess Christian faith, and may contribute to lead them to it. Itr is 
useful to the wavering Christian, and may remove fcom him the 
temptation of doubt. It is useful to the most confirmed Christian 
as presenting an additional motive for admiring the wisdom of 
God in the gift of faith and of reason, and as furnishing arms against 
scepticism and indifference. But it does not bear all its fruits, unless 
its insufficiency in itself be acknowledged. 

It is, doubtless, already much to know that all does not terminate 
for man with the present life ; that there is a Providence for the moral 
as well as for the physical world ; that neither the moral liberty of 
man nor the justice of God are vain words ; that true and pure 
virtue cannot be permanently doomed to misfortune and misery, nor 
to annihilation ; that impimity is but temporary ; that by crime, by 
vice, by the most secret faults, by even trifling errors, we are pre- 
pared for the punishments of a future life ; the same as by good 
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actions, by good sentiments, by good intentions, we are prepared 
for a certain reward ; and that in a blessed life hereafter we 
shall know and love God better than we can here on earth. Besides, 
on questions which revelation alone can answer, it is not unimportant 
to learn that philosophy must give the same replies — as to the pro- 
bability, namely, that blessedness once attained will be sure and for 
ever ; that there^are in another world penalties and rewards ; that 
those who have badly used the present life cannot hereafter amend 
their faults ; that the slaves of pleasure and egotism have to fear after 
death, not only the pains of the soul, but physical sufferings to experi- 
ence , whilst the blessed may hope to reap — in the society of God and 
of the saints, with more perfect organs — the contemplation and most 
perfect enjoyment of the wonders of the imiverse. 

However, it must be borne in mind, that for the mere philosopher 
who is not also a Christian, these notions are simple probabilities ; 
thus it is not strictly demonstrated to him that the proof of this 
present life be decisive for all men ; that the blessed cannot err and 
fall ; that the condemned cannot return to virtue, and through it to 
happiness. He ignores in how far the penalty may be severe and 
sweet the happiness. When the passions urge and tempt him, he may 
in this vague hope of an unknown and distant happiness, or in this 
no less vague fear of an imhappiness still less known, see only a 
feeble counterpoise to the present charm of pleasure, to the present 
horror for the present physical and moral pain, in the difficult practice 
of duty. He may persuade himself that a state of blessedness is 
reserved for a state of sublime virtue, to which he despairs of being 
able to elevate himself; he may persuade himself that the terrible 
punishments are reserved only for crimes of which he himself has 
horror, and not for faults, enormous perhaps, to which he shuts his 
eyes. He ignores whether rewards and penalties may not be also a 
trial ; he may imagine that such new trial will not differ much from the 
present life, and that it will always offer the possibility of retracing 
his steps if he have followed a wrong path on earth. He may sup- 
pose that in another life justice will be more fully observed than here, 
that the chance there of unhappiness will be greater for vice, and of 
happiness greater for virtue. He may promise himself then to become 
more virtuous, to deserve to be more happy ; and in the meantime he 
need not be much alarmed by his faults. 
But, in the eyes of a Christian, the life on earth is as nothing-worth, 
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if he would seek happiness here at any cost, always so deceitful, so, 
constantly subject to reverses, and always so brief and imperfect, but 
this life preserves all its value and dignity when taken for what it 
really is, namely, a state of probation, a trial for virtue, a decisive 
trial, and on which depends an immortal Juture oj happiness or 
misery ; a trial in which even tribulation ought to be deemed a boon 
of Providence, since it depends on ourselves to make it the means of 
perfection, and is consequently the pledge of a future life. 

The chief arguments for a belief in the immortality of the soul, 
irrespective of Revelation, are : — 

1. The innate idea of a future life which universally prevails. 

2. The immateriality of the mind.* 

3. God's justice in the distribution of rewards and punishments in 
another world. 

4. The tmiversal respect for the dead. 

5. Man's desire for posthumous fame. 

It was at first my intention to extract and place in juxta-position, 
from the various writers who are quoted in this volume, the arguments 
and opinions upon each of the above heads, but it appeared to me on 
farther reflection that it would be better to give the whole of each 
writer's contribution separate, as the text is often rendered more clear 
by the context ; and to note in the margin the heads of their argu- 
ments. I could have wished to have treated this important subject in 
a less desultory manner, and with more regard to the order and com- 
pleteness that the great interest it possesses requires ; but I trust that 
the summary I have ventured to place before my readers of the 
arguments of some of the ablest writers on the subject, may strengthen 
and confirm them in their belief of a future life, though absolute 

* Materialism is the doctrine of those who maintain that the soul of 
man is not a spiritual substance distinct from matter, but that it is the 
result or effect of the organization of matter in'the body ; it is that system 
which admits of no other existence than that of matter, and that con- 
sequently denies that of spirits, that is to say, of the Soul and of God. 
Materialism was professed in antiquity by the Ionian, the Atomism, 
and the Epicurean schools. Spinosa gave to matter animal organs, and 
formed the system of the Pantheists. It was opposed to Spiritualism^ 
the philosophical system which establishes other beings besides material 
bodies — ^beings called spirits ; it was professed in antiquity by Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Plato.— [^(^i^or.] 
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conviction can alone proceed from a higher source than that to 
which mortal man can aspire. 

A sense, but not the belief of immortality, springs from an original 
element in the nature of man ; it is bom with us — it is innate, 
intuitive; we are neither indebted for its existence in the human 
breast to experience derived from external things, nor to the deduc- 
tions of science, nor the reasonings of philosophy. It is co-existent 
with the moral sense, and is equally implicated in the actions of those 
who do not think about it, in the respect shown to the dead, in family 
attachment, in the love of fame ; wherever there is disclosed the want, 
the hope, the fear, or the implicit admission, under whatever form, or 
in whatever degree it may be, of a something beyond this life. 
Spontaneous or reflected, clear or confused, apparent or concealed, 
admitted or repelled, strong or weak, permanent or transient, the 
idea of immortality is met with in all minds, and but for which many 
acts are refrained from, that would be otherwise committed. Even 
the Cannibals of the Fiji Islands have a mythology of their own, and 
a belief in a future state. They even assign a distinct spot — the most 
westerly point of the Island of Vanua Levu — as the starting-place of 
departed spirits for Bulu^ the eternal abode of the blessed. 

There is, however, a grave and important difference (and herein lies 
much of the difficulty of the question) between the moral «e»w"and 
the sense of the immortality of the soul: inasmuch as the former is put 
into practice during our intercourse with the world, and becomes thereby 
a practical sense, whilst the latter is, as it were, a speculative sense. 

The a priori argument of the immortality of the soul consists in an 
impression or instinctive belief, which confirms itself wherever it is 
awakened in the mind. Antecedently to the discoveries of revelation, 
men would acquiesce in the conclusion suggested by Jean Paul 
Richter — that it is not, and cannot be the final destination of the 
essential part of man to be implicated in the sufferings and casualties 
of his merely animal nature ; * and as it is a consequence of this feel- 
ing that man regards himself as really belonging to another world, he 
is essentially a religious being ; and long before the conversion of the 
heathen, religious societies were formed, in which the bond of 
union was some hope of a future state.f 

* "Der Kampaner That."— Werke, vol. xl. p 67. 
t Ouizot, « Etudes Morales." 
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Whence comes then this idea P By what means is it thus intro- 
duced into the human mind P It is not bj experience that it deriyes 
the idea of immortality; not from observation and analogy in the 
exterior world. Thence, on the contrary, all the analogies obscure 
and repel it. The sole spectacle that the exterior world presents to 
man, is the continual and insurmountable alternation of life and death. 
There is nothing that exists which does not die ; every existence on 
earth meets with death, ^^d after man has passed his life in wit- 
nessing death, he sees himself also die ; his own destruction will be 
the last fact that strikes his senses. There is nothing in that which 
suggests immortality. Those especially who employ their minds 
with exterior objects, are just such in whom the idea establishes itself 
with the greatest difficulty. Take them in the most different situa- 
tions and most variously occupied ; the learned engaged with the study 
of material organisation ; politicians occupied with matters of state, 
and the temporal condition of the people ; men addicted to the pur- 
suit of sensual pleasures ; all those who live indifferent to place or 
employ, and under the influence of the exterior world; these men 
generally speaking, think little about immortality, and when they do 
think, they experience in themselves and their minds great obstacles 
to a belief in it 

All religions, in order to dispose mankind to a belief in immortality, 
have enjoined them to avert their regards from the things of this world, 
less from a desire to detach them from these, thanWause they prevent 
them from feeling that they are immortal. 

The idea of immortality, like that of morality, present and inde- 
structible in man, is not deduced from any fact exterior to the mind 
of man ; it produces itself spontaneously in the mind when struck by 
certain facts ; as, for instance, the moral disorder of the actual world, 
its insufficiency to fulfil the deptiis of our desires, the respect for the 
dead, and several other facts. What can be said, but that in the 
presence of such facts, by a certfun manifestation of his nature to his 
conscience, man sees and feels himself immortal ; just as he sees and 
feels himself moral in the presence of facts, at a moment when there 
rises in his mind the notion of moral good and evil, and of duty ?* 

* The terms soul and mind^ or their equivalents, have been employed by 
all civilised nations* to designate that part of human nature which is 
distinct from matter. The Sotd, however, from the German Seele, &c., 
and the Greek to /« yoc, live, like the anima of the Latin^ which cornea 
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The moral nature of man finds its scene of action in this world. 
After the primitive ideas of good and evil and of duty have revealed 
themselves within him, human morality realised without entering into 
a long series of actions and facts. Favoured by this new form, man 
studies, analyses, describes that which at first he had only felt and 
perceived. The idea of hmnan morality passes then from the state of 
a spontaneous belief to the state of a reflected idea ; that is, it leaves 
the depths of conscience to enter the tru^ sphere of science ; to cer- 
tainty, the character of the facts of conscience, is added the light 
which science alone can give. 

Very different is the case with the idea of immortality ; the only 
scene on which it can be produced is man's conscience ; beyond this, 
nothing expresses it, everything repels it ; it meets neither place nor 
order anywhere ; the fact that it reveals is consummated nowhere in 
this world. Thus it cannot enter the domain of scienco : the state of 
instinctive and spontaneous belief is not only its primitive state, it 
remains there for ever. It is its permanent form alone of which man 
can possess himself and hence it is that the idea of inunortality 
remains constantly obscure.* 

There is, however, a certain state of the mind in which the idea of 
immortality becomes more evident ; but that state is not the sudden 
fruit either of an act of intelligence or of a special and direct will. 
Providence has taxed the intimate certainty of immortality at a higher 
price ; great purity, a lively moral sensibility, the regular and ener- 



from the Greek ave/iocj wind or breath, is represented to our minds by 
the subtlest or most ethereal of sensible objects, namely, breath or 
spirit, and denotes properly the quickening or vital principle. Mind, on 
the contrary, from the Greek fiivog, signifying strength, is that sort of 
power which is closely allied to, and in a great measure dependant upon 
corporeal organisation; the former is therefore the immortal and the 
latter the mortal part of us ; the former connects us with angels, the 
latter with brutes ; in this latter we distinguish nothing but the power 
of receiving impressions from external objects, which we call ideas, and 
which we have in common with the brutes. 

* Scientific inquiry and philosophical reasoning tend, perhaps, rather 
to disturb than to confirm the inborn sense of inmlbrtality, in the same 
way as by endeavouring to make a matter already clear still more clear, 
w« generally render it more obscure. — Everybody^* Book^ p. 90. 
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getic development of inward life ; the habit of keeping a wutch over 
ounelyes, and of cultivating within ns the ideas and sentiments which 
raise man above the things of this world — ^these are the most favour- 
able conditions for the fact of placing immortality in the depth of 
conscience, and of taking possession of it. 

When the mind has arrived at this happj state — ^when it finds 
itself in presence of its immortal nature — it no longer asks for proofs ; 
the obscurity of fact disappears in its certitude, and man no longer 
disquiets himself with the intricacies of science.* 

The idea of immortality is confined to no period, to no climate, to 
no creed or community ; it is met with in every region, under every 
meridian, where the human race exists ; the savage feels it in common 
with the sage. The wildest savage who roams the woods in still irn- 
discovered lands, looks with the same joyous hope towards eternity as 
did the wise men of antiquity. 

" Alike in tutored or imtutored mind. 
Roam where you will, this ruling hope you'll find. 
A constant hope to live beyond the grave. 
All else possessed, 'tis this we fondly crave.^t 

" Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar clouds or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-capt hill a humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for gold."| 

The deep mystery of death, as the precursor of such hoped-for 
fiiture, has, in all ages and in every country, civilised or savage, called 
forth, in a greater or less degree, the strong emotions of the human 
mind, and stirred its pity, its contemplation, its curiosity, and its 

* Ghiizot, " Etudes Morales." f Preese, " Everybody's Book," p. 96. 
J Pope, « Essay on Man." 
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wonder. Man, even in his rudest and simplest state, has as deep an 
awe of an unknown world, and can ask as eager questions about it, as 
man in the mpst advanced state of civilisation. In all ages and in 
all countries, whatever degree of culture they may have reached, we 
discover at least some traces of an expectation of another existence 
after this fiigitive life, which cannot satisfy either the thous;ht or the 
desires of man. The instinct of immortaliiy is one of the distinguish- 
ing features of human nature ; man has the innate presentiment of 
another life, because he is a being endowed with reason, made to raise 
himself to the idea of the infinite, and to aspire to the sovereign good 
by a lofty strain ; and because he is a moral being, endowed with a 
free will, and a notion of the duty and the sentiment of justice. 

Among the peoples, however, in whom primitive enlightenment 
became obscure, and has not been reanimated by science or faith, the 
expectation of another life has generally assumed the character of 
superstition, often absurd, immoral and impious, with which it is 
mixed up : and it then preserves only a feeble part of the salutary 
influence that it exercises when united to pure and elevated notions 
on the destiny of man, on his duties, and on the goodness and the 
sovereign justice of a God-Creator. 

The notion of a ftiture life is the foundation, the key-stone, the 
nurse of religious feeling ; for without a belief in this all religions 
would be vain ; and we consequently find glinmierings and glimpses 
of it, more or less, in all religions — ^in the sacred book of the Rig 
Vedas of the Hindoos, the Scroll of Confucius, the Zenda Vesta of 
Zoroaster, the Koran of the Mahommedans, the ancient Greek philo- 
sophers (especially in the dialogues of Plato), the works of Seneca, 
Marcus Aurelianus, Nmna Fompilius, and others. Faith in a future 
life is the very faith of the Hebrew religion (that of the Jews) as it is 
of Christians ; but we learn from history that the belief of immor- 
tality as part of their religion became a controversy among the Jews, 
' there being in fevour of it the sects of the Pharisees and the Essenes, 
and against it the Pharisees. Thisbeliei^ as a feature in their religion, 
was unknown to the Jews prior to the captivity (598 — 588 a.c.), 
and appears to have been borrowed by them from the Chaldeans or 
Zoroaster. 

God has given us a reasonable soul, an intuitive conscience, a 
spiritual insight, and a heart of flesh to distinguish facts from mere 
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appearance ; and if we make a right use of these endowments we shall 
experience no difficulty in separating truth from error, and in win- 
nowing the grains of reality in the religion of nature from the chaff of 
mythological fancy. 

The idea of a future state is one of the fruits of those endowments, 
and may be thus considered as an integral part of our mental con- 
stitution. The solution of the second question propounded in this 
article is one of great difficulty, and can at best be but hypothetical ; 
and even what is stated in Scripture with reference to these points 
is vague, and depends much on whether the indications of the Prophets 
be taken in a figurative or a literal sense. 

The idea that heaven will be the blissful abode of the righteous, is 
one with which we have all been familiar from our childhood. We 
know not, indeed, what heaven is, but we have a shadowy idea that 
it cannot be material. It is holy, it is spiritual, and the grossness 
of materiality neither belongs to it, nor to any of the high and hea- 
venly beings who inhabit it. There can be nothing in conmion with 
it and our present earth. Such are some of the notions which prevail 
upon the subject, and we are all, doubtless, more or less conscious 
of having entertained them. The greatest contribution ever made, 
perhaps, to the stock of human thought upon the subject of mjarCi 
future inheritance is to be found in Dr. Chalmers* discourse entitled 
" The New Heaven and the New Earth : " ♦ from which I make the 
following extract : — 

" It were venturing on the region of conjecture to affirm whether, 
if Adam had not fallen, the earth that we are now treading upon 
would have been the everlasting abode of him and his posterity. But 
certain it is that man, at the first, had for his place this world, and at 
the same time, for his privilege, an imclouded fellowship with God ; 
and for his prospect, an immortality which death was neither to 
intercept nor put an end to. He was terrestrial in point of con- 
dition, and yet celestial in respect both of character and enjoyment. 
His eye looked outwardly on a landscape of earth, while his heart 
breathed upwardly in the love of heaven. And though he had the 
solid platform of our world, and was compassed about with its horizon, 
still was he within the circle of God*s favoured creation, and took his 

* Rev. W. Lister, ** PhyBico-Prophetical Essays." Londou : 1861. 
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place among the freemen and the denizens of the great spiritual 
commonwealth. 

*^ This may serve to rectify an imagination, of which we think that 
all must be conscious, as if the grossness of materialism was only for 
those who had degenerated into the grossness of sin ; and that, when 
a spiritualising process had purged away all our corruptions, then by 
the stepping-stones of a death and a resurrection, we should be borne 
•away to some etherial region, where sense and body, and all in the 
shape either of audible sound or of tangible substance were unknown. 
And hence that strangeness of impression which is felt, should the 
supposition be offered, that in the place of eternal blessedness there 
will be ground to walk upon, or scenes of luxuriance to delight the 
corporeal senses, or the kindly intercourse of fiiends talking familiarly 
and by articulate converse together ; or, in short, anything that has 
the least resemblance to a local territory, filled with various accom- 
modations, and peopled over its whole extent by creatures formed 
like ourselves — ^having bodies such as we now wear, and faculties of 
perception, and thought, and mutual communication, such as we now 
exercise. The common imagination that we have of paradise on the 
other side of death is that of a lofty aerial region, where the inmates 
float in ether, or are mysteriously suspended upon nothing ; where all 
the warm and sensible accompaniments which give such an expres- 
sion of strength, and life, and colouring to our present habitation, are 
attenuated into a sort of spiritual element that is meagre and imper- 
ceptible, and utterly iminviting to the eye of mortals here below; 
where every vestige of materialism is done away, and nothing left but 
certain unearthly scenes that have no power of allurement, and certain 
unearthly ecstacies, with which it is found impossible to sympathise. 
The holders of this imagination forget all the while that really there 
is no essential connexion between materialism and sin ; that the world 
which we now inhabit had all the amplitude and solidity of its present 
materiality before sin entered into it ; that God, so far on that account 
from looking slightly upon it, after it had received the last touch of 
His creating hand, reviewed the earth, and the waters, and the firma- 
ment, and all the green herbage, with the living creatures and the 
man whom He had raised in dominion over them, and He saw every 
thing that He had made, and behold it was all very good. They 
forget that on the birth of materiality, when it stood out in the 
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freshness of those glories which the Great Architect of Nature had 
impressed upon it, then the "morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy." They forget the appeals that 
are everywhere made in the Bible to this material workmanship ; and 
how from the face of these visible heavens, and the garniture of this 
earth that we tread upon, the greatness and goodness of God are 
reflected on the view of His worshippers. No, my brethren, the 
object of this administration we sit under is to extirpate sin, but it is * 
not to sweep away materiality. By the convulsions of the last day, 
it may be shaken and broken down from its present arrangements, 
and thrown into such fitful agitations, as that the whole of its existing 
framework shall fall to pieces ; and with a heat so fervent as to melt 
its most solid elements, may it be utterly dissolved. And thus may 
the earth again become without form and void, but without one par- 
tide of its substance going into annihilation. Out of the ruins of this 
second chaos, may another heaven and another earth be made to arise ; 
and a new materiality, with other aspects of magnificence and beauty, 
emerge from the wreck of this mighty transformation ; and the world 
be peopled, as before, with the varieties of material loveliness, and 
space be again lighted up into a firmament of material splendour.** 

According to the above, Dr. Chalmers decidedly opines that this 
earth will be the future abode of the righteous; and Mr. Lister 
regards it as proved ; but how does this harmonise with the decla- 
ration that " at the last day, all the quick and the dead, those who 
have done good and those who have done evil, shall be summoned 
before the judgment-seat of God, when the good shall enter into a 
state of blessedness, whilst the wicked shall be cast into utter darkness 
where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth." 

In reference to the nature of man's resuscitated body, or resurrection, 
we have an analogy in nature, in the metamorphosis of the imsightly 
• aurelia, or chrysalis, into the beautiful winged insect, whence we may 
conceive some idea of the change of man's earthly body to a " more 
glorious body." If we turn to opinions based upon Scripture, we find 
the greatest diversity, as, for instance, where Professor Baden Powell, 
in his " Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy," unhesi- 
tatingly states, — " If there be one point clear in the Apostle's decla- 
tions, it is, that (he resuscitated body will not be material,** and 
Dr. Hitchcock, the talented geologist; imagines that the resuscitated 
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place among the freemen and the denizens of the great spiritual 
commonwealth. 

" This may serve to rectify an ima^nation, of which we think that 
all must be conscious, as if the grossness of materialism was only for 
those who had degenerated into the grossness of sin ; and that, when 
a spiritualising process had purged away all our corruptions, then by 
the stepping-stones of a death and a resurrection, we should be borne 
•away to some etheriai region, where sense and body, and all in the 
shape either of audible sound or of tangible substance were unknown. 
And hence that strangeness of impression which is felt, should the 
supposition be offered, that in the place of eternal blessedness there 
will be ground to walk upon, or scenes of luxuriance to delight the 
corporeal senses, or the kindly intercourse of Mends talking familiarly 
and by articulate converse together ; or, in short, anything that has 
the least resemblance to a local territory, filled with various accom- 
modations, and peopled over its whole extent by creatures formed 
like ourselves — ^having bodies such as we now wear, and faculties of 
perception, and thought, and mutual communication, such as we now 
exercise. The common imagination that we have of paradise on the 
other side of death is that of a lofty aerial region, where the inmates 
float in ether, or are mysteriously suspended upon nothing ; where all 
the warm and sensible accompaniments which give such an expres- 
sion of strength, and life, and colouring to our present habitation, are 
attenuated into a sort of spiritual element that is meagre and imper- 
ceptible, and utterly iminviting to the eye of mortals here below; 
where every vestige of materialism is done away, and nothing left but 
certain imearthly scenes that have no power of allurement, and certain 
unearthly ecstacies, with which it is found impossible to sympathise. 
The holders of this imagination forget all the while that really there 
is no essential connexion between materialism and sin : that the world 
which we now inhabit had all the amplitude and solidity of its present 
materiality before sin entered into it ; that God, so far on that account 
from looking sKghtly upon it, after it had received the last touch of 
ffis creating hand, reviewed the earth, and the waters, and the firma- 
ment, and all the green herbage, with the living creatures and the 
man whom He had raised in dominion over them, and He saw every 
thing that He had made, and behold it was all very good. They 
forget that on the birth of materiality, when it stood out in the 
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freshness of those glories which the Great Architect of Nature had 
impressed upon it, then the "morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy." They forget the appeals that 
are everywhere made in the Bible to this material workmanship ; and 
how from the face of these visible heavens, and the garniture of this 
earth that we tread upon, the greatness and goodness of God are 
reflected on the view of His worshippers. No, my brethren, the 
object of this administration we sit under is to extirpate sin, but it is * 
not to sweep away materiality. By the convulsions of the last day, 
it maybe shaken and broken down from its present arrangements, 
and thrown into such fitful agitations, as that the whole of its existing 
framework shall fall to pieces ; and with a heat so fervent as to melt 
its most solid elements, may it be utterly dissolved. And thus may 
the earth again become without form and void, but without one par- 
tide of its substance going into annihilation. Out of the ruins of this 
second chaos, may another heaven and another earth be made to arise ; 
and a new materiality, with other aspects of magnificence and beauty, 
emerge from the wreck of this mighty transformation ; and the world 
be peopled, as before, with the varieties of material loveliness, and 
space be again lighted up into a firmament of material splendour.'* 

According to the above. Dr. Chalmers decidedly opines that this 
earth will be the future abode of the righteous; and Mr. Lister 
regards it as proved ; but how does this harmonise with the decla- 
ration that " at the last day, all the quick and the dead, those who 
have done good and those who have done evil, shall be summoned 
before the judgment-seat of God, when the good shall enter into a 
state of blessedness, whilst the wicked shall be cast into utter darkness 
where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.'* 

In reference to the nature of man's resuscitated body, or resurrection, 
we have an analogy in nature, in the metamorphosis of the imsightly 
• aurelia, or chrysalis, into the beautiful winged insect, whence we may 
conceive some idea of the change of man's earthly body to a " more 
glorious body." If we turn to opinions based upon Scripture, we find 
the greatest diversity, as, for instance, where Professor Baden Powell, 
in his " Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy," unhesi- 
tatingly states, — " If there be one point clear in the Apostle's decla- 
tions, it is, that the resuscitated body mil not be material" and 
Dr. Hitchcock, the talented geologist; imagines that the resuscitated 
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place among the freemen and the denizens of the great spiritual 
commonwealth. 

" This may serve to rectify an imagination, of which we think that 
all must be conscious, as if the grossness of materialism was only for 
those who had degenerated into the grossness of sin ; and that, when 
a spiritualising process had purged away all our corruptions, then by 
the stepping-stones of a death and a resurrection, we should be borne 
•away to some etherial region, where sense and body, and all in the 
shape either of audible sound or of tangible substance were unknown. 
And hence that strangeness of impression which is felt, should the 
supposition be offered, that in the place of eternal blessedness there 
will be ground to walk upon, or scenes of luxuriance to delight the 
corporeal senses, or the kindly intercourse of friends talking familiarly 
and by articulate converse together ; or, in short, anything that has 
the least resemblance to a local territory, filled with various accom- 
modations, and peopled over its whole extent by creatures formed 
like ourselves — ^having bodies such as we now wear, and faculties of 
perception, and thought, and mutual communication, such as we now 
exercise. The common imagination that we have of paradise on the 
other side of death is that of a lofty atrial region, where the inmates 
float in ether, or are mysteriously suspended upon nothing ; where all 
the warm and sensible accompaniments which give such an expres- 
sion of strength, and life, and colouring to our present habitation, are 
attenuated into a sort of spiritual element that is meagre and imper- 
ceptible, and utterly iminviting to the eye of mortals here below; 
where every vestige of materialism is done away, and nothing left but 
certain unearthly scenes that have no power of allurement, and certain 
unearthly ecstacies, with which it is found impossible to sympathise. 
The holders of this imagination forget all the while that really there 
is no essential connexion between materialism and sin : that the world 
which we now inhabit had all the amplitude and solidity of its present 
materiality before sin entered into it ; that God, so far on that account 
from looking slightly upon it, after it had received the last touch of 
BLis creating hand, reviewed the earth, and the waters, and the firma- 
ment, and all the green herbage, with the living creatures and the 
man whom He had raised in dominion over them, and He saw every 
thing that He had made, and behold it was all very good. They 
forget that on the birth of materiality, when it stood out in the 
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freshness of those glories which the Great Architect of Nature had 
impressed upon it, then the "morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy." They forget the appeals that 
are everywhere made in the Bible to this material workmanship ; and 
how from the face of these visible heavens, and the garniture of this 
earth that we tread upon, the greatness and goodness of God are 
reflected on the view of His worshippers. No, my brethren, the 
object of this administration we sit under is to extirpate sin, but it is * 
not to sweep away materiality. By the convulsions of the last day, 
it may be shaken and broken down from its present arrangements, 
and thrown into such fitful agitations, as that the whole of its existing 
framework shall fall to pieces ; and with a heat so fervent as to melt 
its most solid elements, may it be utterly dissolved. And thus may 
the earth again become without form and void, but without one par- 
ticle of its substance going uato annihilation. Out of the ruins of this 
second chaos, may another heaven and another earth be made to arise ; 
and a new materiality, with other aspects of magnificence and beauty, 
emerge from the wreck of this mighty transformation ; and the world 
be peopled, as before, with the varieties of material loveliness, and 
space be again lighted up into a firmament of material splendour.** 

According to the above. Dr. Chalmers decidedly opines that this 
earth will be the future abode of the righteous; and Mr. Lister 
regards it as proved ; but how does this harmonise with the decla- 
ration that " at the last day, all the quick and the dead, those who 
have done good and those who have done evil, shall be summoned 
before the judgment-seat of God, when the good shall enter into a 
state of blessedness, whilst the wicked shall be cast into utter darkness 
where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.'* 

In reference to the nature of man's resuscitated body, or resurrection, 
we have an analogy in nature, in the metamorphosis of the imsightly 
• aurelia, or chrysalis, into the beautiful winged insect, whence we may 
conceive some idea of the change of man's earthly body to a '* more 
glorious body." If we turn to opinions based upon Scripture, we find 
the greatest diversity, as, for instance, where Professor Baden Powell, 
in his " Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy," unhesi- 
tatingly states, — " If there be one point clear in the Apostle's decla- 
tions, it is, that the resuscitated body will not he material,''* and 
Dr. Hitchcock, the talented geologist^ imagines that the resuscitated 
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place among the freemen and the denizens of the great spiritual 
commonwealth. 

" This may serve to rectify an imagination, of which we think that 
all must be conscious, as if the grossness of materialism was only for 
those who had degenerated into the grossness of sin ; and that, when 
a spiritualising process had purged away all our corruptions, then by 
the stepping-stones of a death and a resurrection, we should be borne 
•away to some etherial region, where sense and body, and all in the 
shape either of audible sound or of tangible substance were unknown. 
And hence that strangeness of impression which is felt, should the 
supposition be offered, that in the place of eternal blessedness there 
will be ground to walk upon, or scenes of luxuriance to delight the 
corporeal senses, or the kindly intercourse of fiiends talking familiarly 
and by articulate converse together ; or, in short, anything that has 
the least resemblance to a local territory, filled with various accom- 
modations, and peopled over its whole extent by creatures formed 
like ourselves — ^having bodies such as we now wear, and faculties of 
perception, and thought, and mutual communication, such as we now 
exercise. The common imagination that we have of paradise on the 
other side of death is that of a lofty aerial region, where the inmates 
float in ether, or are mysteriously suspended upon nothing ; where all 
the warm and sensible accompaniments which give such an expres- 
sion of strength, and life, and colouring to our present habitation, are 
attenuated into a sort of spiritual element that is meagre and imper- 
ceptible, and utterly iminviting to the eye of mortals here below; 
where every vestige of materialism is done away, and nothing left but 
certain unearthly scenes that have no power of allurement, and certain 
unearthly ecstacies, with which it is found impossible to sympathise. 
The holders of this imagination forget all the while that really there 
is no essential connexion between materialism and sin : that the world 
which we now inhabit had all the amplitude and solidity of its present 
materiality before sin entered into it ; that God, so far on that account 
from looking sUghtly upon it, after it had received the last touch of 
His creating hand, reviewed the earth, and the waters, and the firma- 
ment, and all the green herbage, with the living creatures and the 
man whom He had raised in dominion over them, and He saw every 
thing that He had made, and behold it was all very good. They 
forget that on the birth of materiality, when it stood out in the 
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freshness of those glories which the Great Architect of Nature had 
impressed upon it, then the "morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy." They forget the appeals that 
are everywhere made in the Bible to this material workmanship ; and 
how from the face of these visible heavens, and the garniture of this 
earth that we tread upon, the greatness and goodness of God are 
reflected on the view of His worshippers. No, my brethren, the 
object of this administration we sit under is to extirpate sin, but it is ' 
not to sweep away materiality. By the convidsions of the last day, 
it maybe shaken and broken down from its present arrangements, 
and thrown into such fitful agitations, as that the whole of its existing 
framework shall fall to pieces ; and with a heat so fervent as to melt 
its most solid elements, may it be utterly dissolved. And thus may 
the earth again become without form and void, but without one par- 
ticle of its substance going into annihilation. Out of the ruins of this 
second chaos, may another heaven and another earth be made to arise ; 
and a new materiality, with other aspects of magnificence and beauty, 
emerge from the wreck of this mighty transformation ; and the world 
be peopled, as before, with the varieties of material loveliness, and 
space be again lighted up into a firmament of material splendour.** 

According to the above, Dr. Chalmers decidedly opines that this 
earth will be the fiiture abode of the righteous; and Mr. Lister 
regards it as proved ; but how does this harmonise with the decla- 
ration that " at the last day, all the quick and the dead, those who 
have done good and those who have done evil, shall be summoned 
before the judgment-seat of God, when the good shall enter into a 
state of blessedness, whilst the wicked shall be cast into utter darkness 
where there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.'* 

In reference to the nature of man's resuscitated body, or resurrection, 
we have an analogy in nature, in the metamorphosis of the unsightly 
• aureUa, or chrysalis, into the beautiful winged insect, whence we may 
conceive some idea of the change of man*s earthly body to a ^* more 
glorious body.** If we turn to opinions based upon Scripture, we find 
the greatest diversity, as, for instance, where Professor Baden Powell, 
in his " Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy,** unhesi- 
tatingly states, — " If there be one point clear in the Apostle's decla- 
tions, it is, that the resuscitated body will not be material^* and 
Dr. Hitchcock, the talented geologist; imagines that the resuscitated 
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bo4y may consist of luminiferotuT ether ; whilst the Rev. Mr. Lister, in 
accordance with the views of Dr. Chahners, states that " The 
Scriptures abound in positive declarations that all alike imply — the 
Materiality of the Future Body:' 

How shall the iminitiated decide, amidst such conflicting opinions — 
and when they see the most celebrated philosophers and divines 
ranged on opposite sides ? The above questions are unquestionably 
' among the most interesting, but at the same time the most difficult 
upon which either reason or imagination can dwell ; they have been 
the subject of inquiry, in one form or other, that has exercised every 
age and school of philosophy and divinity ; and it appears to me that 
without lingering Airther on this question, the safest conclusion to 
which we can come is humbly to confess that, with our present 
endowments and the lights we possess, ** the subject is beyond mortal 
ken." — Freese, 



PLATO. 



The most ancient writing extant on the immortality of the soul, as 
rendered probable by natural reason is, the Phaedo of Plato, in which 
he presents us with an account of the manner in which Socrates spent 
the last day of his life, and how he met his death; Socrates is there 
represented as taking upon himself to prove the soul's immortality 
with as much certainty as it is possible for the human mind to arrive 
at ; and to show that there is a great probability that after death man 
shall go into the presence of God, and be happy in proportion to the 
purity of his mind. He begins by stating that philosophy itself is a 
preparation for and meditation on death ; that death and philosophy 
have this in common : death separates the soul from the body, whilst 
philosophy draws off the mind from bodily things to the contempla- 
tion of truth and virtue: for he is not a true philosopher who is led 
away by bodily pleasures, since the senses are the source of ignorance 
and all evils ; the mind, therefore, is entirely occupied in meditating 
on death, and freeing itself as much as possible from the body. How 
then can such a man be afraid of death ? He who grieves at the 
approach of death, cannot be a true lover of wisdom ; but is a lover 
of his body. And, indeed, most men are temperate through intern- 
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perance, that is to say, they abstain from some pleasures that they 
may the more easily and permanently enjoy others. They embrace 
only a shadow of virtue, not virtue itself, since they estimate the value 
of all things by the pleasures they afford. Whereas the philosopher 
purifies his mind from all such things, and pursues virtue and wisdom 
for their own sake.'*' Plato is, of all the philosophers of antiquity, the 
one who more nearly approaches the doctrines of Christianism. The 
subject of the Phaedo is of such immense interest in all ages, that 
attempts have naturally been made to adapt its arguments to the 
apprehension of each age. Such an adaptation is in some degree 
needed ; for Plato*8 reasonings depend to a considerable extent upon 
the philosophical views and abstract phraseology current in his times ; 
and are not, many of them, generally intelligible or convincing, in 
consequence of these views and this phraseology being now obsolete; 
and in each generation the most persuasive arguments on this subject, 
or at least the most persuasive ways of putting the arguments must be 
governed by the current philosophy and current phraseology of the 
times. 

The Platonic Dialogues of Plato, of which the Phaedo is the one 
more generally known, have been translated into the language of most 
nations; those in English that appear to me the most closely to 
adhere to the original text, are by Henry Carey, M.A., of Oxford,f and 
the more recent one by William Whewell, D.D. J Moses Mendelssohn, 
the most learned Israelite of the eighteenth century, published in 
Frankfurth, or Berlin, in 1767, his most celebrated work "Phaedo, or, 
the Immortality of the Soul,'* in three dialogues, in octavo, which 
went through several editions ; and I believe it was also published in 
London, in 1787. But, as Dr. Whewell justly observes, it was rather 
an imitation than a translation of Plato's Dialogues. In this work 
the arguments are connected with the then current views of philo- 
sophy, though, as the author mamtained, without assuming any 
principles that were merely modem. The least satisfactory part in 
the original of the Phaedo is the answer of Socrates to Cebes ; in which 
is contained the last of the argtmients before Socrates runs into mere 
mythology. Instead of this, Mendelssohn introduced an argiunent 

• Carey. f " Works of Plato, 1854. Hemy Carey, M.A. 

X *< The Platonic Dialogues," 1860. WiUiam Whewell, D.D. 
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derived from the capacity for indefinite progression which exists in 
human nature; an argument to which Addison has devoted several 
papers of his " Spectator." The nature of this argument will be, per- 
haps, sufficiently understood from the following sentences extracted 
from Mendelssohn^s " Drittes Gesprach" (third dialogue), p. 194. — 
^^ We may then," said Socrates, ^' with good grounds assume that this 
struggle towards completeness, this progress, this increase in inward 
excellence, is the destination of rational beings, and consequently tl^e 
highest purpose of creation. We may say that this immense structure 
of the world was brought into being that there may be rational beings 
which advance from stage to stage, gradually increase in perfection, 
and find their happiness in their progress : that these all should be 
stopped in their course — not only stopped, but at once be pushed back 
into the abyss of nothingness — and all the fruits of their effcHrts lost, 
is what the Highest Being cannot have accepted and adopted into the 
plan of the universe.'* 

Those who have adopted the Platonic view of the relations of Otod 
to the universe, will find that modem science falls in with such a 
view, and extends, or at least substantiates and enriches it ; and in 
doing this refrites forms of scepticism that have arisen in modem 
as well as in ancient times; persuading men that they can know 
nothing by turning away their attention from what they do know. 

The relation of God to the universe, thus viewed, and followed 
into the spiritual as well as the natural world, would, I think, give 
additional grounds of conviction of the Immortality of the Soul. 

A man really and practically looking onward to an immortal life, 
on whatever grounds, exhibits to us the human soul in an ennobled 
attitude. 



god's justice, and the need op a futuee 
eetkibution. 

It seems that the argument which most extensively weighs in men's 
minds is that a future state is requisite for the reward of the good 
and the punishment of the bad^ a process which is, as it seems to most 
persons, so imperfectly effected here. Accordingly, Addison makes 
this one of the arguments on which his philosophical Roman (Cato) 
most rests : — 
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*« Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 

(And that there is all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works) he must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in, must be happy. 

But when! or where! This world was made for C»sar." 

And Mendelssohn has, with great propriety, made this on^ of the 
prominent arguments in his Dialogue, while he has not put it in 
the mouth of Socrates as anything recondite, but in the mouth of 
Simmias, as what he already assents to. *'If I stir doubts respecting 
the Immortality of the Soul, I argue not against the truth of this 
doctrine, but against its demonstrability on rational grounds, or 
rather against the way in which you, O Socrates, have chosen to con- 
vince us thereof by reason. For the rest, I accept with my whole 
heart the consolatory doctrine — not only as far as you have delivered 
it to us, but as it has been handed down to us by the wisest men of 
old ; with the exception of some falsifications which have been added 
by the poets and fable-makers. Where our soul finds no ground for 
certainty, it confines itself to opinions that tranquillise it: and these, 
like skifis on a bottomless sea, may, if the weather be fair, carry it 
over the waves of this life. I feel that I cannot reject the doctrine of 
immortality, and of a retribution after death, without raising up 
before me endless difficulties ; without seeing all that I hold true and 
good robbed of its certainty. If our soul be mortal, then reason is a 
dream which Jupiter has sent to delude us miserable mortals ; then 
virtue loses all its brightness, which makes it god-like in our eyes ; 
then the beautiful and the sublime, moral as well as physical, is no 
impress of the divine perfection (for nothing which perishes can bear 
traces of the divine perfection) ; then we are placed here, like cattle, 
to take our provender and to die ;* then will it be all the same in a 
few days, whether I have been an ornament or a blot in creation ; 

* ('Annihilation! shudder at the thought. 
And o?m all virtue's joys then dearly bought ; 
Away with reason — ^let the passions rule. 
Nor longer send your child to virtue's school. 
But teach him where the senses best can feed. 
And voice of conscience then no longer heed." 

Everybody'^ Boolt, p. 95. 

Q 
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whether I made it my business to increase the number of the happy 
or of the miserable ; then the most abject mortal has the power to 
withdraw him from the power of God, and a dagger can loosen the 
tie which binds man to God. If our spirit be perishable, the wisest 
legislators and founders of human society have deceived us or them- 
selves : then has the whole human race entered into an agreement 
to cherish a lie, and to honour those who invented it. Then is a state 
of free, thinking men, nothing more than a herd of irrational cattle; 
and man — ^I am horrified to contemplate him thus degraded! 
Deprived of the hope of immortality, this wonderful creature is the 
most wretched animal on earth, and has only the peculiar attribute to 
mark its importance, that it can reflect on its condition, fear death, and 
despair. Not an all-good God who rejoices in the happiness of His 
creatures, but a malignant Being must have given him qualities which 
only make him wretched. The hope of a future life solves all these 
difficulties, brings the truths of which I am convinced on so many 
grounds again into harmony. It justifies the Deity, gives to virtue 
its nobility, to beauty its brightness, to pleasure its charm ; sweetens 
pain ; and makes even the plagues of this life respectable, since we 
can trace endless consequences of all that happens here.^* 

* It has always appeared to me that the strongest philosophical argu- 
ment in support of a belief in a future life of retribution, that is of 
reward and punishment, is that which is based on iihe justice of God ; an 
attribute of our Creator, which our experience shows is not exemplified 
here upon earth, where happiness is not always the attendant upon the 
most virtuous life, nor misery the invariable consequence of crime and 
disobedience to the laws of God. We say frequently that the virtuous, 
the faithful, those of unwavering trust in the eternal love of God, of 
affectionate sympathy for the weal and woe of their fellow-beings, and 
though devoting themselves industriously to their religious and social 
duties — are visited by misfortune and affiotion, by sickness and 
poverty — while the wicked men who have committed every crime 
against God and their fellow-creatures bask in the smiles of fortune, 
and pass through life honoured, loved, and flattered. There must then 
be another life, when divine and merciful justice will be redeemed, and 
all His creatures hear the awful sentence, — « Come unto me, ye who 
have done good ; and depart, ye who have done evil, into misery, where 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." 
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Recentlj, among the arguments for a future state, that has been 
•asserted to be the most cogent which is derived from the human 
affections. When those whom we love die, we cannot believe the 
-separation final. If we did so, how, it is asked, could we stand up and 
live? £ am far from wishing to disparage this or any other argument 
•on this subject which is felt by anyone to be powerful. But it seems 
to me strange that thb argument should be regarded as potent by 
those who think lightly of the argument founded on the need of a 
future retribution. If without the belief in a future state it is difficult 
to stand up and live, when those whom we love are taken from us, is 
it not sfjll more difficult, without that belief to stand up and try to 
live well, when we have seen the righteous unjustly slain? If the 
family affections are universal and imperious, are not the moral senti- 
ments equally imiversal, and in their nature more entitled to exercise 
command? Without this hope, it is said, the purest and noblest 
elements of our nature are the belief that what is right, must in the 
•end triumph ; that he who is good must, somewhere and somehow, 
be happy. And so this proof is really one of the oldest and most 
familiar proo& of the immortality of the soul ; as indeed, all the proofs 
most efficacious in their influence upon men's convictions naturally 
are; although they change their aspect and mode of presentation 
according to the changes in thought and language which take place 
■among men. 

English readers (and especially so the tyros in the oratorical classes 
of our schools) who are most ^miliar with the notion of Plato as an 
advocate for the immortality of the soul by the way in which his name 
is introduced in the soliloquy uttered by Cato, in Addison's celebrated 
tragedy, wiU probably be surprised to find that the reasoning which 
there seems to be ascribed to him, is not to be found here — 

" It must be so — Plato, thou reason'st well — 
Else whence this pleafiing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, this inward horror 
Of falling back to nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
*Tis the divinity that stirs within us— 
'Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter 
And intimates eternity to man." 

q2 
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This hope and longing, this secret dread, this inward horror, tins 
shrinking and startling of the soul at the prospect of annihilation, this 
belief that these feelings are the suggestions of a great truth by a 
divine impulse, does not occur in the Phsedo. This reflection must, 
it would seem, be regarded as an additional argument arising in the 
mind of the speaker, and added by him to what he had read in Plato.* 

Plato's first argument is drawn fi'om the ancient belief prevalent 
amongst men, that souls departing hence exist in Hades,t and are 
produced again from the dead. If this be true, it must follow that 
our souls are there, for they could not be produced agdn if they did 
not exist ; and its truth is confirmed by this, that it is a general law^ 
of nature that contraries are produced by contraries, the greater 
from the less, strong from weak, slow from swift, heat from cold, and 
in like manner, life from death, and vice versa. To explain this more 
clearly, he proceeds to show that what is changed passes from one 
state to another, and so undergo three different states : first the actual 
state, then the transition, and thirdly the new state, as from a state of 
sleep, by awaking to being awake ; in like manner, birth is a transition 
from a state of death to life, and dying, from life to death, so that the 
soul by the act of dying, only passes to another state ; if it were not 
so, all nature would in time become dead, just as, if people did not 
awake out of sleep, all would be at last buried in eternal sleep. 
Whence the conclusion is that the souls of men are not annihilated 
by death. 

This second argument is drawn from reminiscence. We daily find 
that we are carried from the knowledge of one thing to another. 
Things perceived by the eyes, ears, and other senses, bring up the 
thought of other things ; thus the sight of a lyre or a garment reminds 
us of a friend, and not only are we reminded of sensible objects, but 
of things which are comprehended by the mind alone, and have no 
sensitive existence. For we have formed in our minds an idea of 
abstract equality, of the beautiful, the just, the good ; in short, of 
everything which we say exists without the senses, for we use them 
only in the perception of individual things, whence it follows that the 
mind did not acquire this knowledge in this life, but must have had it 
before, and therefore the soul must have existed before. 

* Dr. WheweU. " Platonic Dialogues.'* 

t Hades; the region of the deadj the invisible world. 
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Simias and Cebes both agree in admitting that Socrates has proved 
the pre-existence of the soul, but insist that he has not shown it to be 
immortal, for that nothing hinders but that, according to the popular 
opinion, it may be dispersed at the dissolution of the body. To which 
Socrates replies, that if their former admissions are joined to his last 
argument, the immortality, as well as the pre-existence of the soul, 
.has been sufficiently proved. For if it be true that anything living is 
produced from that which is dead, then the soul must exist after death, 
otherwise it could not be produced again. 

However, to remove the apprehension that the soul may may be 
dispersed by a wind as it were, Socrates proceeds, in his third argu- 
ment, to examine that doubt more thoroughly. What then is meant 
by being dispersed, but being dissolved into its parts? In order, 
therefore, to a thing being capable of being dispersed, it must be 
composed of parts. Now there are two kinds of things, one com- 
pounded, the other simple ; the former is subject to change, the latter 
not, and can be comprehended by the mind alone. The one is visible, 
the other invisible, and the soul, which is invisible, when it employs the 
bodily senses wanders and is confused, but when it abstracts itself from 
the body it attains to a knowledge of that which is eternal, immortal, 
And unchangeable. The soul, therefore, being uncompounded and 
invisible, must be indissoluble, that is to say immortal. Socrates closes 
his argument in support of the immortality of the soul in replying to 
Cebes, who objected that in time the soul might wear out, by arguing 
ihat everything that is beautiful is so from partaking of abstract 
beauty, and great from partaking of magnitude, and little from 
partaking of littleness. Now it is impossible, he argues, that contraries 
<;an exist in the same thing at the same time ; for instance, the same 
thing cannot possess both littleness and magnitude, but one will with- 
-draw at the approach of the other ; and not only so, but things which 
though not contrary to each other, yet always contain contraries 
within themselves, cannot co- exist ; for instance, the number three 
has no contrary, yet it contains within itself the idea of odd, which is 
contrary to even, and so three can never become even; inlikemanneTf 
heat, while it is heat, can never admit the idea of its contrary, cold. 
Now if this method of reasoning be applied to the soul it will be found 
to be immortal ; for life and death are contraries, and can never co- 
.€xist ; but wherever the soul is there is life, so that it contains within 
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itself that wMch is contrary to death, and consequently can never 
'Admit of death ; therefore it is immortal.* 



KANT. 



Life consists in the communion of the body with the mind ; the 
begmning and end of life are the beginning and end of this commu- 
nion : one is the birth, the other the death. The interval, or the 
duration of this communion, is life. The commencement of life is 
birth ; it is not the commencement of the life of the mind, but that 
of man. Birth, life, and death, are then nothing but the states of the 
mind, for the mind is a simple substance. It cannot then be produced 
when the body is formed, nor dissolved when that is dissolved ; for the 
body is only the form of the mind. The commencement, or the birth 
of man, his end or death, are then only the commencement and the 
end of the communion, or the change of state of the mind. But the 
commencement of the communion or the birth of man is not the com- 
mencement of the principle of life, no more than the end of this 
communion or death is the end of the same principle, for this prin- 
ciple does not owe its origin to the birth, nor finish by death. The 
principle of life is a simple substance. But it does not follow from the 
substantiality or simplicity that the birth of the ^ man be the com- 
mencement of the substance, nor that the death of the man be its end ; 
for a simple substance does not commence nor end according to 
natural laws. The substance remains then although the body passeth 
away ; and the substance ought then to exist already in order that the 
body be possible. The substance remains always the same: the 
birth, the life, and death, are then only different states of the mind ; 
but a state supposes already an existence; for the commencement is not 
a state. Now the birth is a state of the mind, it is not then the com- 
mencement of the mind. 

After having considered the state of the mind at the commence- 
ment of the communion between the mind and the body, we must now 
study the mind before the commencement and after the end of the 
union, that is, its state before the birth and after death. Between the^ 

♦ Carey, Works of Plato. Art. Phwdo. 
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state of the mind before the birth and its state after death there is ^ 
perfect agreement ; for, if the mind had not lived before its imioa 
with the body we could not say that it would still live after the union. 
In fact, if it be bom with the body, it might also finish with it ; for 
that which ought to be after the tmion, it may, by the same reasons, 
have been so before the imion. But we may also conclude from the 
state which follows death, a state of which we will prove the existence, 
the state of the mind before the birth ; for from the proofs which 
we shall give in fiivour of the permanency of the mind after death, it 
appears that we have lived before the birth with a life purely spiritual, 
and that the mind by the birth has, so to say, entered a prison, a 
cavern which cramps its spiritual life. But the matter here is to 
know if the mind, before the birth, has had a perfect use of its forces 
and of its faculties ; if it has had all the experimental knowledge that 
we possess from the world, or if it has acquired it only by means of the 
body. We reply that the mind, from having lived before the birth in 
a life purely spiritual, need not on that account necessarily enjoy the 
perfect use of its forces and faculties, nor have froqi the world that 
empirical knowledge that it has acquired only after birth ; it rather 
follows that the mind, having lived in spiritual life, has possessed a 
spiritual fbrce of life, has been in possession of all its capacities and 
faculties ; but in such a manner that all its capacities can only have 
been developed by aid of the body, and that it has only had that 
knowledge that it now possesses of the world by means of the body, 
and that consequently it must have prepared itself still by means of 
the body, for a future life. The state of the mind then before birth was 
without consciousness of the world and of itself 



OP THE STATE OP THE MIND APTER DEATH. 

We have here to treat of two questions. 

1st. Will the mind live and subsist after death ? 

2nd. If lY is of a nature to live and subsist; that is, if it is immortal t 

If the mind live it does not necessarily follow that it should live as 
regards its nature ; for it might very well be preserved alive by the 
Divine power, with a view to reward or punishment. But then if it 
only live by a contingent life, a time might arrive when it would cease 
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to live : whilst if it be t& nature to be immortal it must necessarily 
continue to exist. We have not then to prove here the contingent 
life of the mind (that it will live pure and simply; that results 
already from its substantiality, since every substance continues to 
exist, even the corporeal substance ; for when wood is burnt the parts 
of it are only dissolved, the substance always remaining), but that it 
is immortal; immortality is the natural necessity of living: this proof 
goes much further (hat wdt mehr auf sick) than that of the simple 
contingent life, that may be proved by a great number of arguments 
drawn from the justice, the wisdom, and the goodness of God. But 
the proof which is drawn from nature and from the conception of the 
thing itself is always the only one possible ; it is transcendental. 
Many proofs may not be given of a thing d priori. The other 
arguments alleged elsewhere in favour of the immortality of the soul 
are not proofs of it, for they only establish the hope of a ftiture life. 
The proof of the immortality of the soul, which is taken from the 
nature and conception of the soul itself, is based on that it is nothing 
else than the faculty of acting by the tnfemaZ principle, or spontaneity. 
The conception of the soul in general implies already that it is a sub- 
ject. The spontaneity supposes an internal principle of determi- 
nation; it is the source of the life which animates the body. And 
as all matter is without life (for there is the conception that we have 
of matter, since otherwise we know nothing of it), nothing that 
belongs to life can proceed from matter. The acts of spontaneity 
cannot proceed from an external principle, that is to say, there cannot 
be these exterior causes of life ; for otherwise there would not be 
spontaneity in life. That is, what is already implied in the notion of 
life, since life is a faculty to determine the actions by virtue of an 
internal principle. No body can, therefore, be the cause of life, for 
all bodies being matter, and matter being deprived of life, the body is 
not a principle of life, but rather an obstacle ; the cause of life ought 
rather to reside in another substance in the mind ; it must be a cause 
which does not repose in a union with the body, but on the internal 
principle of its spontaneity. Neither the commencement of the life 
of the mind, nor the continuation of its existence, have then their 
cause in them ; although the body come to be dissolved, the principle 
of life which has exercised the acts of the life independently of the 
body, and which must consequently exercise them again freely after 
its separation from the body, subsists there still. 
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Life in man is twofold ; it is animal and spiritual. Animal life is 
the life of man as man, and the body is necessary to the existence and 
to the life of man ; the other life is the spiritual life, that where the 
mind mnst continue to exercise the same acts independently of the i 
body. The body is indispensable to animal life ; the mind is then I 
united with the body, it acts in the body and animates it. When, ' 
then, the corporeal machine is deranged and decomposed, when the 
mind can no longer manifest there its activity, animal life ceases, but 
not spiritual life. It may, however, be ssdd that all the actions of the 
mind — ^for instance, thought, volition, &c., are accomplished by means 
of the body, which is proved by experience ; the body is then the | 
condition of the life of the mind. So long as the spirit represents the 
mind, the spirit is in communion with the body, and the operations of 
the mind depend also on the body, for otherwise there would be no 
ik)mmunion. So long as the animal lives the mind is the principle of 
Hfe ; but the body is the instrument, the organ by means of which the 
living acts of the mind are performed in the world. When we con- 
dder these two -substances in mutual communion it is impossible that 
one, can be otherwise than a condition for the other. It is thus, for 
instance, that the mind cannot think if the body be sick. All 
sensible knowledge has its cause in the body, for it is the organ of the 
senses. While man lives the mind must be able to produce its sensible 
representations by means of the brain, as if engraved on a plate. 

It is with the mind which is enclosed in a body as with a man who 
is fastened to a cart ; when this man moves the cart itself is displaced, 
but it cannot be said that the movement proceeds from the cart ; in 
the same manner our actions cannot proceed from the body but from 
the mind. So ^ong as the man is fastened to the cart his movement 
becomes its movement ; if he be loosened from it he can move him- 
self more freely ; it was then an obstacle to his movement. But so 
long as he was fastened to it the movement was more or less easy to 
liim according to the goodness of the instrument. When once the 
mind is united with the body the diminution of obstacles is favourable 
to life, in the same manner as the movement of a carriage is more easy 
when the wheels are greased ; but it becomes still more easy when 
loosened from the carriage. A good physical constitution is then 
favourable to life jso long as the mind is united with the body, although 
Ae liberation from the body would be still preferable; for the body 
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being (a substance) matter deprived of life is even on that account an 
obstacle to life ; but whilst the mind is united with the body it must 
endure this obstacle, whilst endeavouring to enfeeble it in every way. 
When the body is totally removed the mind finds itself freed from its 
bonds, and then commences to live a perfect life. Death, then, is not 
the absolute annihilation of life, but a triumph over the obstacles of 
perfect life. It is that which is met with already in the understancUng 
of every one and in the nature of things. The consciousness of mj 
simple self* proves that life is not in the body, but in a particular 
principle which is difierent from the body ; that consequently thi» 
principle may also subsist without the body, and see its life augmented 
by that — far from being lessened. Such is the sole proof d priori of 
the immortality of the soul ; it is drawn from the knowledge of the 
mind and of its nature which we perceive a priori. 

We may ^ve still another proof a priori, but by deriving it from 
another being. But what being do we know a priori f We know by 
experience, it is true, the existence of our mind, but we perceive the 
natiu*e of it d priori? The being that we can know d priori must be 
absolutely necessary. I cannot know contingent beings but by the 
means of experience. I could know nothing of them if they were 
not given ; but I perceive, d priori^ that what is necessary must be so 
absolutely. This being, absolutely necessary, is the divine being. 
When, then, we will conclude, from the necessity of this divine being, 
the immortality of the soul, we cannot have such knowledge departin^^ 
d|>ru>n* from the divine nature: for otherwise the xnind would be & 
part of this nature. If then I cannot have this knowledge by depart- 
ing from the nature of the essence of the mind, what means would 
then remain to me ? Answer — liberty ; for nature and liberty are the 
only things that can be known in a being. We conclude then from 
the knowledge of the divine will the necessary permanency of mind* 
It is then a moral proof (for the knowledge of God intervenes), & 
theologic-moral. It reposes on the fact that all our actions are sub- 
ject to the practical rules of obligation. These rules are the holy moral 
law. We perceive this law d priori; it is in the nature of actions that 
they must be so and not otherwise, which we see d priori. But here 
we have to do especially with the intentions. They must be in 

* The ego of the ancientSi moi of the French, and seUat of the Gennans. 
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accordance with the holy law ; in this case the principle of determi- 
nation is itself moral. Now, all morality consists in the totality of the 
rules according to which we deserve to he happy when we act in conse- 
qnence thereof. It is not by an indication of the actions that we are- 
made happy, but only by those that make us worthy of happiness ; it 
teaches us only the conditions upon which happiness is attainable. X 
know these conditions, this law, by my reason ; but there is not in this 
world any way which leads to happiness by these actions. We see 
that works that merit happiness, cannot procure happiness on- 
earth: how much then 'is probity made to languish! Honour 
and honesty do not advance us much at court. But, however, whilst 
fully perceiving; this law, I have no promise, and if I cannot hope that 
my actions (although in accordance with this law) will be ever recom- 
pensed, if seeing that by following it I have deserved to be happy, and 
if nevertheless I cannot hope ever to be happy, there is an end to the* 
force of all moral laws : they are vicious, because they cannot perfomr 
what they promise. It appears that it would then be better not to strive 
to conform our lives to this law, but to try as much as possible to pro-^ 
cure our comfort in this world. In this way, the most astute scoun- 
drel is the most happy, if he be fortunate enough to escape pimish- 
ment; while he who endeavours to make his life conform to moral 
law, would be an honest simpleton, if he despised the advantages or 
the world, to aspire to the advantages that the moral law promises 
him, but that it is unable to give him. 

Theology, or the knowledge of the word of God, comes then to his^^ 
ud. I perceive a Being absolutely necessary, who can make me share 
this happiness of which I have made myself worthy by the obser-» 
vance of the moral law. But as I see that it is impossible for me to- 
obtain the happiness that I have deserved in this world, by my moral 
conduct and by my fidelity to justice, a great portion of my temporal 
happiness, it is necessary that I should have another worlds that is to* 
say, a state wherein the comfort of the creature will he in harmony with 
his good conduct. If then man admits another world, he ought to 
regulate his actions accordingly ; otherwise he acts as a villain. But 
if he do not admit another life, he would act as a fool in regulating his 
actions by the law which reason has given him : for then the most 
consummate rogue would be the better and the more prudent, sinca 
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he procured his happiness on earth, for the reason that he does not 
expect a future one. 

This moral proof is practically sufficient for believing in a future 
life. However, in order to be influenced by it, he must already pos- 
sess moral sentiments, but then he does not require any other proof; 
he does not even listen to the objections that are made, — ^tbe moral 
sentiment suffices. It is the mover of virtues : and he who would 
establish the contrary subverts all moral laws and all the motives to 
virtue : for then all moral principles are mere chimeras. Still this 
proof is not sufficient with regard to speculation, as respects lo^cai 
justice : for from what we see — ^that vice is not punished, nor virtue 
rewarded in this world — it does not at all follow that there exists another 
world: we cannot at all know, in fact, if vice and virtue be not already 
punished and rewarded on earth. It is possible that every one 
receives his punishment on earth ; and, although the vices and crimes 
of some persons may appear to us beyond the punishment they 
receive, it is possible that such crimes as appear to us so punishable, 
may be, thanks to the disposition, equally human, as small as the least 
fault in another man endowed with a disposition more fevourable to 
virtue. If, on the other side, we do not see the good man so happy 
as he deserves, it is because his virtue was fortified to such a degree 
that he did not deserve greater happiness. May it not be yet objected 
to us, that in admitting a future life, in order that every one may be 
rewarded and punished, it might be also very well asked why we do 
not already appear before the Divine judge, — why it is necessary first 
to die ? But if we will permit ourselves to be carried away by 
similar questions, we might also ask why the horse should not have 
flix feet and a pair of horns ? We need not, however, live eternally 
to be punished or rewarded. When every one has received his 
reward or his punishment, the thing is done, and life is finished : for 
the proportion of the fiiult to the eternity of penalties is evidently too 
great ; it is the same thing with rewards ; life may then always cease 
when ail is rewarded or punished. Moreover, a great number of per- 
sons are not required to appear before the Divine tribunal to be 
rewarded or punished, since they have not done either good or evil, 
as, for example, young children who die at a very early age ; savages 
who have not made any use of their reason, and who know nothing of 
a moral law. All these must not reckon on a future life according to 
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a moral proof; and although the others were reserved there, it would 
only be for the time necessary for reward and punishment. 

It does not suffice then to prove that the mind will live after death ;. 
but it is still necessary to show that it is its nature to live, and that it 
must necessarily live ; for otherwise, if I must one day die, if only 
after a hundred years, I would prefer to die at once, than to live a long, 
time in the uncertainty, and to see the matter prolonged. 

No necessary duration can therefore be thereby proved ; but it is 

proved by the preceding argument, drawn from the nature of the 

•^pmind, and the conception of the spirit, that the mind, by virtue of 

I its spiritual nature, must necessarily last eternally. If then the mind, 

> as regards its nature, is already immortal, that is entirely true, and. 

consequently of young children and savages ; for the nature of all. 

minds is identical. But the moral proof is a sufficient reason for 

faith. What then can now cause this faith ? The knowledge of a 

Being who will reward and punish all actions according to this pure- 

and holy moral law. He who believes this lives morally. However, 

the simple conception cannot produce such a result. This moral 

proof is practically sufficient for a man of honour, but a rogue not only 

denies the law, but also its author. 

The third proof is the empirical proof, drawn from psychology. 
Inasmuch as drawn from experience, it is taken from the nature of 
the mind. We will see then if we cannot draw an argument from the- 
experimental knowledge that we have of the nature of the mind. We 
I observe, in fact, that the faculties of the mind are strengthened or 
j enfeebled in proportion to the increase or diminution of the corporeal ^ 
' forces : as much as the body loses, so much the mind gains. But it 
does not yet follow that if the body decreases until it disappear alto- 
gether, the mind must also cease to exist. The body is, in truth, the 
condition of the animal mind : also the ammal life disappears, but not 
all life with it. This empirical proof cannot yet establish the 
immortality of the mind. The general reason why we cannot 
demonstrate by the observations and experience of the human spirit 
the future permanency of the mind without the body is that all these 
observations and experience takes place in the state of union of the 
mind with the body : we can observe nothing now in us but in such 
state of union. These experiences do not prove then what we can 
be without the body, for they take place with the body. If man could. 
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detach himself firom his body, experience would then prove what he 
i¥ould be without a body. But as such an experience is not possible, 
neither can we cause to be seen without it, what the mind would be 
without the body. This empirical proof has, nevertheless, a negatxoe 
usefulness, since we cannot draw from experience any argument 
-against the life of the mind: for from the fact that the body ceasea 
to be, it does not follow at all that the mind must also have an end. 

No adversary can then draw from experience an argument that 
proves the mind to be mortal. The immortality of the mind is then 
-free from any objection based on experience. 

The fourth argument is empirical-physiolo^cal, but drawn from 
«osmological principles ; it is the proof by analogy. The immortality 
of the mind is here concluded by analogy with the whole of nature. 
Analogy is the proportion of conceptions in which, passing from the 
relation between the two terms, that I know to the relation of the 
third which I still know, I draw the relation of the fourth that I do 
not know. Here is this proof in itself: we find throughout nature 
that there are no forces there, no faculties, no organs belonging to 
beings, whether animate or inanimate, which have a certain luefulneiSf 
^ certain purpose. Now, we find in the mind forces and fitculties 
which have no determinate purpose in this life. These &culties must 
then (since nothing is useless or without a destination in nature) have 
somewhere their usefulness, if it fiiil them here : there must then be a 
state where these forces may be employed ; whence we must presume 
that the mind is preserved for a life to come, where it may apply its 
faculties and render them useful. If we examine this thesis in some 
detail, we shall find by experience in the whole of nature, that 
animals do not possess any organ, any force, any faculty in vain ; that 
all has in them its usefulness and determinate purpose. Now, we will 
.ask whether the forces of the human mind be such as find their em- 
ployment in this world ; or whether it have not also capacities and 
faculties which have no determinate purpose, nor any usefiilness in this 
life ? If we examine the question well we shall decide for the afiir- 
mative of the second proposition. Let us take only the faculty of 
knowing; we find that it extends much beyond what our destination 
in this world, and the wants of our present life, demand: this is proved 
by certain of the sciences. Mathematics show us that our intelligence 
^oes far beyond our actual destination. We are curious to know the 
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entire edifice of the creation ; we gather observations with much 
trouble ; our desire to know extends itself to every brilliant point of 
the heavens, as is proved by astronomy. Kow we will ask if all 
these efforts, the object of which is to satisfy our desire to know, 
be of the slightest utility for our present life ? It is well known that 
all the sciences, the object of which is to satisfy our intellectual 
desires, are of very feeble importance for terrestrial life, since a 
number of nations exist that are ignorant of them, to whom the 
€k>pemican system is totally indifferent, and who know very well how 
to live without such knowledge. We can always live without these 
: sciences : the most important point in astronomy is precisely that 
which the least interests us. The knowledge of the kalendar, and the 
science of navigation, are decidedly the two most useful parts, but 
we might live very well without this if our life ought to be purely 
terrestrial. These are the consequences of the luxury of the under- 
standing, which have not the present life for their object. We might 
Jive always without the luxury which navigation affords ; our personal 
value does not depend on our being covered with the merchandise 
and clothing that we receive from foreign regions ; neither is it a 
•determinate object of life. But our passion to acquire knowledge goes 
further : man reflects, and asks what he was before his birth ; what 
(he will become after death. He does not stop there ; he wishes to 
Imow what becomes of the world, whether it be infinite, contingent, 
or for aU eternity ; and, if there be a cause, how it has been created. 
JUl these questions are of no interest whatever in this life : if I exist 
only for this world, of what use would it be to me to know whence 
I came, whence came the world, whither we go, what is the cause of 
^he world, and how it has been made ? All these faculties cannot 
have been given to us in vain ; they must then be of use to us in 
^mother state. The purposes even which may be the most interesting 
in this life, for example, how to make good beer, &c., &c., appear 
very mean to the conscience, which gives the greatest importance to 
researches the positive utility of which is nought. It would, there- 
fore, be not only useless, but even absurd to raise the faculties above 
itheir destination, their purposes, and their present good; another 
life must then be reserved for us, where all will have its purpose and 
•utility. Let us add that the sciences and speculation demand that a 
portion of mankind should work in order that another portion may 
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devote more time and leisure to the search for truth without having to 
occupy themselves with material life : if we have no other destiny 
this inequality among men would be completely in disagreement with 
. this life. The man who gives himself up to science and speculatioa 
neglects a great number of terrestrial advantages : he shortens his life- 
and impairs his health. The sciences not being made for our actual 
destiny, we must expect another where they will have greater value. 
Let us remark besides, that the shortness of life does not permit us to 
make use of all the science and knowledge that we acquire. Life is 
too short to perfect our talents ; when we have dedicated it exclu^ 
sively to the sciences, and when we might make the best use of them, 
we die. If, for example, a Kewton had lived longer, he would have 
alone made more inventions or discoveries than aU the rest of men 
would have made in a thousand years ; but he had no sooner cultii- 
yated the sciences than he must die. After him there came another 
who was obliged to begin with A, B, C ; and if he advance as far as 
his predecessor, he must then die. It wiU be the same with him who 
comes afterwards. The shortness of life is then not proportioned to 
the talent of the human understanding. And yet nature has not 
made anything in vtdn, therefore this talent must be reserved for another 
life. The sciences are the luxury of the understanding; they give us a 
foretaste of what we shall he in a future life. 

If, on the other hand, we regard the forces of the will, we 
find in ourselves a motor of morality and of justice. If it hadi 
been given to us for this life only, it would not have served ; aU that 
would be useless if the mind had not; an ulterior destiny. Sup<* 
pose that another being, a spirit, were to visit our earth, and that he 
penetrate by sight into the body of a pregnant woman, he would see 
that the fcetus has organs, but that it cannot make use of them in the 
state in which it is ; this spirit would naturally conclude that this> 
being in germ is destined for another state, in which it will be able to- 
make use of its organs. We reason in the same manner when,, 
for example, we see a caterpillar, and perceive it has aU the 
organs which will serve it when it becomes a butterfly ; we say that it 
will use them after its development. The mind of man is also endowed, 
with intellectual and appetitive faculties, or motors and moral senti- 
ments which have not suflicient destiny in this life. And, as nature -^ 
has made nothing in vain, and everything has its purpose, these- 
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faculties must also have their determinate purpose ; and as there is 
nothing of tliis in the present life it is reserved for a life to come. 

To the difl5culty that accompanies this proof there is the following 
objection: the procreation of man is contingent; it depends always 
on his being willing or not to place him^lf in a state to beget chil- 
dren : it is a matter of pure inclination and caprice. It often happens 
that children are begotten in an illicit manner when persons of an 
ardent nature meet together. In this respect man can be as well 
restrained and disciplined by education as other animals. Now, no 
creature brought into the world by the contingent determination of 
its parents can be destined for a superior purpose and a future life. 
This would be undoubtedly true if men were only brought into life 
for the object of animal birth {durch den Zweck der TJiier-Gehurt) 
which is fortuitous, and would not be then a simple objection, it 
would be a proof; but we see, on the other hand, that the life of the 
mind is independent of the contingency of the procreation of animal 
life, that it existed already before this life, and that the existence of 
the mind depends consequently on a superior destiny. Animal life is 
then contingent, but spiritual life is not: this might continue although 
the mind were not eventually united to the body. AVhen beings 
should not be bom, who could not be able to have been bom, would 
neither participate in human life, the mind that would have been 
developed by the body could, however, be developed in another 
manner. Although this answer to the difficulty do not clearly show 
the thing, it has, however, this utility, it shows that the objection 
against which it is directed is without force, and that we may be 
tranquil in our belief of a future life. 

With regard to the state of the mind in a life to come we can say 
nothing with assurance, since the limits of our reason extend to the 
limits of the two lives, but do not pass them. AVe can then only 
oppose to possible objections pure conceptions. It may at first be 
asked if the mind has or has not a consciousness of itself in its future 
state. If it have not a consciousness of itself, it would be spiritually 
dead, which has been already demonstrated false by preceding con- 
ceptions. But if it have not there any consciousness of the existence 
of its vital force, it is then in a state of intellectual drowsiness, not 
knowing where it is, and not being able yet to accommodate itself 
well with the other world. But this absence of vital force and of 
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consciousness, cannot be proved ; for the mind itself being the vital 
force, cannot be deprived of anything similar. 

The personality^ which is the principal affair in the mind after death, 
and the identity of personality, consist in the mind knowing that it is 
a person, and that it has a consciousness of its identity ; for other- 
wise the antecedent state would be without connexion with the state 
which would survive. The personality may be understood j5rac^a% 
and physiologically ; practically, if free actions are imputed to it ; 
physiologically, if it has a consciousness of itself and of its identity. 
The consciousness of itself and the identity of person repose upon tiie 
intimate sense. Kow the intimate sense subsists also in the body, 
because the body is not a principle of life, neither consequently the 
personality. 

But if the mind have a consciousness of itself we must know if it 
have such consciousness as a pure spirit, or as attached to an organic 
body. We can say nothing certain of it. There are two opinions : 
1st. We may conceive a restitution of animal life, which may be either 
of a terrestrial nature, or of a superterrestrial nature (uberirdischer). 
In the first case, my mind must take this body or another ; in the 
second, which would be a passage from this life to another animal 
life, the mind must take a radiant (verklarteii) body. We may also 
conceive, 2ndly. A life entirely spiritual, where the mind has no 
body. 

This latter opinion is that which philosophy prefers, for if the body 
be an obstacle to life, and the future life must be perfect, it must 
also be entirely spiritual. But if we admit a similar life, we may agdn 
be asked, where is heaven ; where is hell ; and where is the locality 
of our future destiny? The separation of the mind and the body 
must not consist in a change of place. The presence of the spirit 
cannot be explained locally ; for if it could be so, I might ask if, when 
man is dead, the mind remains yet a long time in the body, or if it quit 
it immediately ; if it be some part in the mortuary house (in der 
Stube Oder im Hause) ; how long will it require to make its voyage, 
whether to heaven or to hell ; or where else may be its dwelling ? 
But all these questions fall, when we do not imderstand and explain 
physically the presence of the mind. Places are only relations to 
things corporeal, and not things spiritual. The mind not occupying 
place, cannot be then conceived in the corporeal universe ; it has 
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there no determinate place ; but it is in the spiritual world, it is 
in union and relation with other spirits. If these spirits be now 
holy beings, and animated with good thoughts, and the mind enjoy 
i;heir society, it is then in heaven; but if this society be composed of 
wicked spirits, and the mind find itself there, it will then be in hell. 
Heaven is then everywhere^ where there exists a similar society of holy 
spirits ; but it is not, strictly speakuig, anywhere physically, because 
it does not occupy any place in the world, since the society which 
constitutes it is not established in the material imiverse. Heaven 
will then not be the infinite space occupied by celestial bodies, which, 
appears to be of a blue colour (the sky), and which must be reached 
lay crossing the air, if we had to go thither. Heaven is, on the con- 
trary, the world of spirits, and to he in heaven is to be in relation and 
In the society of the purely spiritual world. The mind, then, will not 
.go to hell if it has been wicked, but it will live in community with 
evil spirits, and that is what signifies to he in hell. 

We have a knowledge of the corporeal world by sensible intuition, 
whilst it appears to us ; our consciousness is subject to animal intui- 
tion ; the actual world is the communion of all objects, whilst they 
are perceived by actual sensible intuition. But when the mind quits 
the body we have no longer this sensible intuition of the world ; we 
no longer perceive the world as it appears now, but as it is really. 
The separation of the body and mind consists then in the change of 
sensible intuition into spiritual intuition ; and therein is the other world. 
The other world is then not another place, but only another intuition. 
The other world remains like this, as regards the objects; it is not 
different as regards the substances, but it is perceived spiritually. 
Those who represent the new world as if it were a new place distinct 
from this, and whither we rtiust be transported to find ourselves 
there, take also physically the separation of the body and the mind, 
and give a material explication of the presence of the mind. Then 
this presence would repose on corporeal conditions, as susceptible of 
being touched, of extension in space, &c., but then also a crowd of 
questions would present themselves, and we should fall into material- 
ism. The presence of the mind being spiritual, its separation cannot 
consist in its going out of the body to enter the other world, but the 
mind being by means of the body a sensible intuition of the corporeal 
(7orld, it will have, once freed from the sensible intuition of the body 
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a spiritual intuition ; and therein is the other world. To go then to 
this other world is not to put ourselves in communication with other 
things, for example, to go into other planets : for I am already in 
union with them, notwithstanding the distance that separates me. It 
is, on the contrary, to remain in this world, but to have of all a spirit- 
ual intuition. The other world therefore differs not with this as 
regards the place ; the conception of place is not at all applicable 
here. We must therefore not seek in this sensible world the state of 
beatitude or heaven, any more than the state of misery or hell, — all 
things which the other world comprises : but if I conduct myself as 
an honest and honourable man, so that alter death I have of all 
things a spiritual intuition, and I find myself in the society of 
the just, then I shall be in heaven. But if in consequence of my 
conduct I have a spiritual intuition of beings whose will is opposed to 
all the rules of morality, and I fall into their society, then I* shall 
be in hell. This idea of the other world cannot be demonstrated, I 
know : but it is a necessary hypothesis of reason. 

The thought of Swedenborg on this matter is decidedly sublime 
lie says, — " The spiritual world constitutes a real particular universe : 
it is the mundus intelligiblis, which must be distinguished from the 
mujido sensibilV^ He says, — "All spiritual natures are in relation 
with each other ; only their communion and union has not bodies for 
condition ; one spirit there would be neither near to nor far from 
another, but it is a spiritual union. Now our minds while spirits are 
in union and communion even in this world; only we do not 
see ourselves in this communion, because we have still a sensible in- 
tuition ; but although we do not see ourselves there, we are not the 
less there. When once the obstacle to spiritual intuition shall be 
raised, we shall see ourselves in this spiritual community, and therein 
is the other world ; it is not then other things, but the same things 
which we see otherwise. When then a man is just in the world, when 
his will has been well intentioned, when he tries to practise the rules 
of morality, he is already in this world in community with all just and 
good souls, whether they be in India or Arabia ; only he will not per- 
ceive tliis communion until after he is freed from the sensible intui- 
ti(»n. In the same manner the wicked man is already here on earth 
in b(;ciety with the scoundrels who hate and eventually detest one 
liLctLer ; only he does not yet see himself there. But when he ceases 
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"to be subject to the sensible intuition he will see himself there. 
Every good action then of the honest man is a progress in the society 
of the good, as is also every bad action a step into the society of the 
wicked. The virtuous man does not then^o to heaven, but he is there 
already ; but it will only be after death that he will perceive himself 
ix> be a member of this society. In the same manner the wicked do 
not see themselves in hell, although they are already really there ; 
"hut when they are freed from their bodies, they will then see for the 
first time whem they are. Terrible thought for the wicked ! Should 
lie not then dread at every instant that his spiritual eyes may be 
opened ? As soon as that takes place he will find himself already 
in hell." 

I do not at all perceive the necessity of bodies in order that this 
spiritual intuition should take place. Why must the mind be still 
• enveloped in tlic dust, when it shall have been once purified from it. 
That is all that can be said to detennine the conception of the spirit- 
'ual nature of the mind, of its separation from the body, of the future 
life, which has the double form of heaven and hell. 

To finish with psychology it is necessary to treat of spirits in 
general; but the only thing that we can know about them, by means 
of our reason, is that they are possible. 

It remains however to be known whether the mind, which finds 
itself already spiritually in the other world, can and will appear in the 
sensible world by visible effects ? That is just what is not possible : 
for matter alone can be perceived in a sensible manner, and fall on the 
'Corporeal senses, but not so the spirit. Could I not at least, as is 
maintained by Swedenborg, already perceive here on earth, in a certain 
^manner, the souls of the dead with my mind still united to my body, 
but which in the quality of a spirit is already in communion with 
them ? In this there is a contradiction : for it would be necessary 
that to be so, spiritual intuition should already commence in this 
world ; but as I yet possess a sensible intuition on earth, / cannot at 
the same time have a spiritual intuition, I cannot be at the same time 
in this world and the other ; and nevertheless, if I have a sensible 
intuition I am in this world; and if I have a spiritual intuition, I am 
in the other world. But these two states cannot exist at the same 
time. Suppose, however, that it were possible for the mind to appear 
jret in this world, or that a spiritual intuition could have place on 
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earth, since, after all^ we cannot demonstrate its impossibility ; the 
maxim of sound reason cannot the less be for the contrary. This 
maxim is the following : Not to allow any experience^ any phenomenon 
of this nature; to reject on the contrary everything of which the hypothesis 
might be of a nature to render impossible the use of my reason, or to muke 
disappear the conditions under which alone I can mahe use of my reason. 
If we admit the contrary, it would be to make use of reason in the 
world: then a great number of actions might be attributed to spirits.. 
But it is useless to insist upon this point, since we already see by 
experience that when a malefactor casts the fault of his actions upon 
a spirit that has impelled him to evil, the judge takes no heed of such 
an excuse. If he acted otherwise he could not punish such a man. 
Let us yet say generally : that it is in nowise conformable to our present 
destiny to care much about the life to come ; but that, on the contrary , 
we ought to fulfil our actual vocation, and wait for that which regards 
the other world. The j)rincipal business is for us to conduct ourselves 
here in a just and moral manner, so as to deserve to be happy in a 
future life. It is absurd that a simple soldier should busy himself 
with the state of his commander or general; it will be time enough to 
have such cares when he arrives at that dignity. 

Providence has mercifully hidden from us the future life, and has 
left us only a feeble hope, but fully suffi9ient to lead us to make 
ourselves worthy of it ; which we should do with less ardour if we 
knew already by anticipation the life to come. 

The chief matter is always morality ; it is the holy and inviolable 
thing that must protect us: it is also the foundation and purpose of all 
our speculations and of all our researches. It is there whither all 
metaphysical speculations are directed. God and the other world, such , 
is the sole object of all philosophical investigations ; and if the notions 
of God and the future life are not intimately connected with morality/ 
they will be useless. 



ZSCHOKKE. 

The consciousness of the immortality of the soul dates from the * 
beginning of the human race. Therefore this conviction is found to • 
^xist even among the most savage tribes in the most distant countries, . 
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whither no ray of revealed religion, or of eastern or western 
enlightenment, has ever penetrated. 

Thus from the very beginning of creation there has been but one 
voice, one hope, one aspiration in regard to eternity. And it was the 
Deity Himself, who, in creating self-conscious spirits, implanted in 
them this intuitive faith. Now, the infinite perfection of God cannot 
impart delusions. And why should it impart delusions when it holds 
in its hand the imbounded realm of realities ? 

But, though perfect agreement exists throughout the human race as 
to the belief that the higher, self-conscious power that animates the 
body does not cease to exist when the animal or corporeal life becomes 
extinct, the notions formed by the nations of the world as to the 
nature of the future life vary much. For these notions differ natu- 
rally according to the degree of mental development, and the amount 
of experience and of knowledge of God's work possessed by men at 
various periods and in different parts of the globe. Thus, for instance, 
in early times, before voyages round the world and scientific obser- 
vations had proved that our earth is a globe, floating freely in space, 
and revolving daily on its own axis, and yearly round the sun, it was 
believed that the dwellingplace of the condemned souls was situated 
under the earth, and that they were tortured by means of the flames 
which were sometimes seen to issue from volcanoes. 

Every people and every religious sect have thus had notions of their 
own as to the abodes of the blessed and the lost spirits, just as the 
child and the sage at all times entertain very different views of one 
and the same object. 

When Jesus Christ first appeared among the Jewish people and 
began to teach, He found the professors of the Mosaic religion 
divide into several sects. For instance, the Essenes, who led a very 
strict and secluded life, and ascribed the greatest importance to pious 
actions and abstinence from all sensual gratifications ; the Pharisees, 
who, on the contrary, placed great value on outward religious cere- 
monies, and exacted the most rigid observance of the doctrines and 
rules laid down by Moses, or handed down by tradition, and who 
were held in highest estimation by the people ; and the Sadducees, who 
rejected all oral tradition, and denied many of the doctrines taught 
by the Pharisees, and, among others, that of the resurrection of the 
dead. 
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Similar to these doubts of the Sadducees are the strange reasons 
which people deduce from every-day life, and with which they disturb 
their own minds in regard to the condition of the soul after death. 
Th6 hand which can feel but cannot hear might be inclined to doubt 
the rolling of the thunder because it could not form a conception of 
it, yet the car hears the thunder and knows that it exists. 

Thus many persons ask. Shall we retain consciousness and memory 
when we change the body ? For if not, though our spirits may con- 
tinue to exist, this continued existence, without consciousness or 
memory of the past, will be tantamount to a life as new as if we 
were then for the first time introduced into the world, and death must 
in consequence be looked upon as a kind of annihilation^ 

These doubts, like those of the Sadducees, arise out of the events 
and circumstances of this earthly life. Comparison is made between 
the state of the soul after death and its condition during sleep or 
syncope, when it is unconscious o^ or does not remember, what has 
been done to the body. 

Can we, with any show of reason, make comparisons between 
things quite dissimilar, or even diametrically opposed to each other ? 
Or between things, one of which we only know partially, and the 
other of which we know nothing ? Between the spirit still held in 
earthly bonds, and the self-dependent spirit emancipated from these ? 
How the spirit acts upon the body we know only in part ; how it will 
appear when in the enjoyment of full freedom, and unfettered by the 
dust which now clings to it, we know not at all. 

Sleep and syncope are, therefore, poor comparisons as regards the 
condition of the soul after its separation from the body. It is true 
we know nothing of what happens during sleep or syncope, and we 
remember nought of what has taken place. This is not, however, 
owing to the spirit having ceased during the interval, but to the senses 
having become incapable of receiving outward impressions and of 
providing for the thinking power. When we close our eyes we do not 
see, but the spirit continues nevertheless its inward life and activity. 
When sleep or syncope close all the senses, so that no impressions can 
be conveyed through them, the spirit is not less alive and active, 
although it knows nought of what is going on without in the world 
of sense. What surprising and wonderful evidence of this is 
afforded by so-called sleep-walkers ! Or has it not happened to all of 
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US, at one time or another, to awaken out of a deep sleep without any 
recollection whatever of having dreamed (although our souls must 
have been active during the interval), because the lively impres- 
sions received from without on awaking have thrown back the images 
of the dream into the shade, until suddenly they are recalled to our 
mind, and we become convinced that we have had ideas even in sleep ? 

Thus the soul of the dying man likewise continues to be alive and 
to be active ; but as his senses are gradually closing he also becomes 
unconscious of what is going on in the outer world. The spirit of the 
dying man does not perceive death because its own life continues as 
before. It knows nought of the bed of death, or of the sorrowing rela- 
tives that stand around it, for impressions fro^ the outer world no 
longer come to it through the extinguished senses. But when the 
condition begins, in which, separated from the dust, from flesh and 
blood, and nerves, it lives in its self-dependent purity — then all points 
of comparison fail us. The force continues its activity, conscious of 
its being, and God indicates to it the new path it has to follow. The 
past and the present must be one to the glorified soul — ^for it saw not 
death, it remained as before, a self-conscious power. It enters into 
new combinations. 

The emancipation of the soul from its frail earthly shell is the 
triumph of the spiritual power over the dead forces of nature. No 
fine-spun arguments and interpretations will help us here ; before the 
power of God our boldest fancies fail, and the most extensive know- 
ledge seeks in vain the limits of His infinite might. Any picture we 
may form to ourselves of the emancipated and glorified soul cannot 
be otherwise than mean, foolish, derogatory ; for it must be borrowed 
from things that are as little comparable to the glory of the Heavens 
as a drop of dew is to the wondrous ocean. 

We know not the power of God : we know not what career it has 
opened to the emancipated soul ; we know not in what new raiment 
this soul may possibly be veiled when it hastens towards Him, towards 
the Father ; we know not what new views of the imiverse may burst 
upon it at the moment of the great change in its condition. In like 
manner as a world inhabited exclusively by persons born blind, would 
have no language to express the varied beauties of colour and form, 
the brightness of the heavens, or the blue tints of distance, so do we 
lack the faculty to comprehend, and the means to describe, the pheno- 
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meDa of the future life. Indeed our language and imagery contribute- 
to obscure that which might be clear to us even here on earth, and 
give us confused notions of that which is in itself perfectly simple. 
Thus the expressions "eternity," and "beyond the grave," are 
misunderstood by many. People frequently figure to themselves, in 
connexion with these terms, something quite separate from our time, 
and existing entirely by itself; something that is, as it were, to come. 
But eternity does not only belong to the future, it is already here. 
We are all living in eternity, for we live in God, and God is eternal. 
The short dream of our terrestrial life, this short section of eternal 
being, we call time. Time is, however, comprised in eternity, just as 
our globe is comprised in the infinite heavens. Earth and heaven, 
time and eternity, are one. We are already living in our Father's 
house here on earth ; but we have not vet reached the higher grades 
of perfection, and are not yet there where the glory of God can appear 
to us in full effulgence. Thither we must be conducted by the angel 
of the better world, whom we call death. What is it to^^die ? It i* 
generally said to be a passing into eternity. It is a transition from 
the finite earthly relations into a higher, more blissful, to us incom- 
prehensible, state ; it is a change into a new mansion of the Father of 
all. How differently does death now appear to us ! It is not annihi- 
lation, but completion ; not cessation, but continuation. 

That which belongs to the body dies with the body. The 
spiritual alone endures. The power, the faculty of growing in 
perfection, alone continues. Our relations must be of a different 
nature in heaven to what they were on earth, for they must be puri- 
fied and spiritualised ; but how, we cannot imagine. Most assuredly 
they are not the same as on earth, nor similar to them ; and every- 
thing that has been said on the subject by presumptuous men, is 
nothing more than idle dreams. We know not how the spirit works 
in a disembodied state, nor do we know how, when by the Almighty 
power of God it is clothed in more beautiful raiment, it will act 
through this. But this much we do know, and a thrill of happiness 
passes through the longing soul at the thought: the loved ones who 
died here on earth still live in a more exalted state. That which has 
once been present is still present in the universe, and that which has 
once lived, still lives. 
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THOMAS HENRI MARTIN. 

There are philosopliers whom reason gradually leads to faith ; there 
are wavering Christians whom reason prevents from falling into scep- 
ticism and indifference. These have to struggle not only with the short- 
comings of the mind, but still more against the seductions of the 
heart. The former are tempted to rest satisfied with a vague deism, 
with a morality neither very precise nor very severe ; with ideas of 
inmiortality exempt fix)m fear, and destined to assuage and charm 
life, rather than to render it virtuous and holy. The latter are 
tempted to recede to the point where the former stopped. Both are 
in danger of missing the only needful aim of the present life, namely a 
preparation for their eternal destiny. It is useful for both to know 
that even if they proceeded so far as to hold the Christian faith, 
or to abandon it, yet, in default of a supernatural revelation to which 
their ears may be shut, the natural voice of reason (however disinclined 
they may be to listen to it), will suffice to disturb the false security in 
which they are willing to slumber. In a word, it will suffice to exhibit 
to them a God who will judge all mankind, not only according to 
worldly precepts of an external honesty, but according to the profound 
and severe law of conscience ; a God who sees not only those actions 
which are dishonourable in the eyes of man, but also secret vices, 
evil intentions, and bad thoughts, of which He will demand an account ; 
a God who has a right to worship, and who ordains, in order that it 
be rendered to Him, that they seek the means which He has been 
pleased to give and prescribe. This same voice of natural reason, in 
default of that of religion, will suffice to impose upon them the same 
fundamental duties, without affi^rding them the same resources to 
practise them ; it will suffice to propose to them an immortal destiny, 
without showing them at the same time its ineffable suavity and 
beauty; it will suffice to give them the certainty of the terrible 
penalties reserved for those who have voluntarily failed in the purpose 
of their earthly existence; if it does not explain to them the eternity 
of such penalties, it at least does not guarantee them the possibility 
of amending in another life the errors committed in the present one> 
and being reconciled to God after death. 
It may therefore be useful for the service of God and the salvation 
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of man, to seek in natural reason the ideas and proofs whicli it may 
furnisli as regards the future of mankind beyond the present life. 
(This material information, though incomplete, may force those who 
receive it to see how false is that too comfortable philosophy in which 
so many persons, more or less voluntarily, blindly like to live. It n\ay 
oblige them to ponder on the all- important truth that their existence will 
extend beyond the present life ; and that whether that future shall be 
for them happy or wretched, will depend upon the manner in which 
they discharged their duties in the present life, towards God, their 
neighbour, and themselves. 

The idea of immortality is not produced by any sensible experience, 
which, on the contrary, at first sight might rather appear to contra- 
dict it. In inorganic nature every substance that is destroyed loses, 
and for ever, the individuality, more or less imperfect, that might be 
assigned to it whilst its existence lasted. Now, all that our senses 
show us in every one of our fellow-creatures, that has a visible and 
tangible body, returns at death into its inorganic nature. On the 
other hand, if we turn our observations towards the visible state of 
life, that is its organic nature, which is conmion to all plants and 
animals, we see that all individuals, all living bodies, grow ; undergo 
certain phases of growth and transformation that disappear at death, 
like the human body. However, in spite of this daily observation, 
among the various living species on the face of the earth, there is one, 
and only one, of all races and all individuals, that possesses, in a greater 
■or less degree, the hope or fear of a personal existence after death. J£ 
all mankind do not actually believe in a future existence, all have at 
least an idea of it. Now this thought would be altogether inexplicable 
if in us there were only bodies whose individualities would cease 
at death. 

This idea is not the result of any philosophical reflection, for it 
existed prior to all philosophers, and was found always among people 
where philosophy had not yet made its appearance. Certain philoso- 
phical systems — as, for instance, epicurism among the ancients, and 
materialism among the modems, which have become, alas ! too popu- 
lar—deny immortality. But these systems have not given to their 
followers the power to suffocate this idea in themselves, or to suppress 
the sentiments which flow from it, or the natural manifestation of 
those sentiments. 
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For instance, everywhere, from the most savage nations to those* 
among whom an excessive and corrupt civilisation has rendered a 
denial of immortality popular, there still exists a respect for the dead, 
even where this sentiment cannot be ascribed to pride of family or of 
country, nor to an affectionate remembrance : like the idea of immor- 
tality itself, it may be said to be innate and natural. Now, this 
general instinct discloses the existence of a mysterious, and often not 
understood, voice, which speaks to the conscience of the most sluggish : 
this voice suggests that there remains a something still sensible to- 
homage or affront ; it tells that death in man is not the annihilation 
of the person, but a respectable and awful entrance into an unknown 
future. This same mysterious voice of conscience can alone explain 
another instinctive sentiment, that resists in like manner a systematic 
denial of a future life; I mean that egotistical inquietude that we shalL 
leave among men, and on the honour and outrages of which our 
memories may be the object. Without doubt, the disinterested desire, 
to leave after us relations, friends, and faithful fellow-citizens, to do 
the justice due to our memories, may be otherwise explained than by 
the instinct of a personal immortality. But the instinct of personal . 
immortality can alone explain the interested desire of glory after 
death ; this same instinct, perverted by the oblivion of justice, can 
alone explain the guilty desire of posthumous glory purchased by a - 
violation of duty. 

If this idea and belief of the immortality of the soul existed only 
among some peoples, it might be attributed to education, or the teach- 
ings of one or other positive religion. But, notwithstanding the 
infinite diversity of customs, this idea and this belief are found more 
or less developed among every people ; no -religion whatever is 
exempt from having introduced them, and all religions in a certain 
degree suppose them to exist, and confirm them. Shall it be said 
that such idea and belief originated in a tradition that dates from 
the earliest times P It must be admitted either that this tradition 
itself emanates from a truly Divine revelation, and then that the 
truth which it teaches is undoubted; or that it is the spontaneous pro- 
duction of human natmre, and then we must return to consider it as 
one of the essential characteristics of the aptitude of our nature to 
produce, in every country and at all times, this idea under the form . 
of a tradition always subsisting and accepted everywhere ; and such > 
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tradition cannot be thus everywhere and at all times accepted, but 
because it agrees with the essential instincts of our species. Now it 
is certain, as common sense and observation teach us, that in nature 
^1 has a reason for being, and that no natural law exists in vain. For 
instance, in observing the instinctive traveller who carries far away 
from our shores certain species of birds, we may be sure that this 
instinct, which must have its reason for being, guides them to distant 
countries where a part of their destiny is to be fidfilled. Now in like 
manner what should be in the human species the reason of being of 
this universal instinct, which supposes the survivency of the person 
after death, if the destiny of individuals of the human species did not 
extend beyond this earthly life P 

Thus those who do not find in their intimate sense the immediate 
certitude of personal immortality, may find such certitude in the 
observation of the constant law by virtue of which this idea is pro- 
duced among all men. Those amongst them to whom this proof 
may not appear sufficiently rigorous, must at least admit the charac- 
teristic of great probability. Now this would be already enough to 
counterbalance their prejudices against this truth, which other more 
direct proofs may demonstrate. But, in the first place, it may be 
well to show the futility of such prejudices. Then the proof, or, if 
you will, the probability drawn from the instinct of immortality, 
remains alone, without a counterpoise, and disposes the mind to 
receive favourably other more positive proofe. 

We have shown that sensible experience cannot have given us the 
notion of immortality. We have shown that it may appear even con- 
trary to it ; but will see that this is a false appearance. Sensible 
experience shows us that all living bodies are subject to the law of 
death ; that at death the vital functions of these bodies cease : that 
afterwards the visible organisation is destroyed, in a manner more or 
less complete, and incapable of resuming physiological life. This life of 
organised bodies is a faculty adapted for development and for intimate 
change, by which these bodies, during a limited time, of which the 
maximum depends on their nature, pass through regular phases suit- 
able to their species, and preserve their individuality with certain 
special properties, notwithstanding the loss and replacement of all the 
matter of which they are composed at a given moment. It exists 
more perfect and more developed in brute creatures, and still more 
BO in Jiuznan hodieSf in whom the /unctions 0/ relotiou eiLerciae a very 
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^complicated mechanism. These functions, the most elevated of 
physical life, the nerves receive and transmit to the nervous centres ; 
the physical impressions produced on the organs by ponderable bodies 
by light, by heat, and by other imponderable agents; and they transmit 
to the nervous centres, to the several parts of the muscular system, 
and to the organs of nutritive life, certain mechanical and physical 
actions. It is physiological life alone, with its functions of nutrition, 
of relation, and of reproduction, exercised by a visible organisation, 
that exterior and sensible observation shows us to cease at death. 

But there is another life totally distinct from physiological life, and 
connected with it only by reciprocal relations of dependence, princi- 
pally by the intermediation of the nervous system ; the chief functions 
of this other life are — Istly. Physical and moral sensibility, of which the 
essential phenomena are pain and pleasure experienced by the mind 
on occasions of external impressions or its own operations ; 2ndly. 
Intelligence, or the faculty of knowing ; 3rdly. Volition, by which the 
thinking being modifies and directs his internal operations and his 
.action upon other beings. All these functions of another life imply 
thought, and each of the phenomena of these functions is accompanied 
by consciousness, that is, a certain present knowledge of the pheno- 
imenon itself. This other life may then be termed the life of thovght, 
Now, sensible experience does not show any organ in which we can 
establish, by virtue of physical phenomena belonging to this organ 
itself the fact of a double sensibility of the mind, the facts of intelli* 
gence, and the fects of volition ; as we can establish, for example, in 
the whole nervous system, by virti^e of the physical phenomena of the 
apparatus of which it is composed, the transmission of the impressions 
received by the organs of sense, the concentration of these impressions, 
and the transmission of the motive actions or other intimations of the 
brain, of the spinal marrow, or of the ganglions, to the several parts of 
the body. If the sensible facts of external perception be alone con- 
sulted, the phenomena of physiological life would not be established 
in any one living being, and not at all those of the life of thought, that 
Descartes and his disciples have even thought might be denied to all 
. animals but man. All men know the facts of thought, for a faculty 
the exercise of which docs not consist in the physical phenomena of 
of an organ — consciousness — shows him these facts in himself, in his 
.thinking person, and not in his visible and tangible body. He only 
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recognises that in himself the functions of the life of thought are either 
provoked, or more or less influenced by the functions of physiological 
life, and, above all, by the state of the brain ; but he also recognises; 
in himself the not smaller influence of the former on the latter, and he 
establishes in himself that certain visible phenomena of physiological' 
life are determined by certain invisible phenomena of pleasure or pain,, 
of intelligence or volition, of which the visible phenomena become- 
the signs. The existence of the same phenomena of thought is re- 
vealed to him by the existence of similar signs in other men, and if he 
do not recognise, as Descartes has done, a truly sufficient analogy, he 
will find, without doubt, signs of a very inferior thought, but never- 
theless notable, at least in certain classes of the animal kingdom. He- 
establishes in himself that his personality, one and indivisible, is only 
accessorily imited to the body, whilst it is essentially and immediately 
united to the life of thought ; for this is the only one of which he has 
a direct consciousness, whilst that physiological life is the only one of 
which the phenomena will be shown to him directly by the witness of 
the senses in his own body, in those of his fellows, and in those of 
other animals. 

When the phenomena of physiological life have ceased by death, 
the life of thought has lost the means of manifesting itself by sensible • 
signs ; and consequently, whether it exist or not, no living man can 
know anything of it by the observation of the death of another ; and to 
know it by personal consciousness he must be dead himself. 

With regard to the prejudice that identifies the being of thought 
with the mortal body, I reply, certainly, if the identity of the personal 
body and the thinking person were demonstrated, a very simple reason- 
ing would permit the conclusion that at the death of the body, the 
personality of thought ought to cease with physiological life; but 
this pretended identity is only an arbitrary and indefensible supposi- 
tion. I say that this supposition is arbitrary. In point of fact, 
we observe in the visible body physiological life with its phenomena . 
partially visible as in itself; partially visible, owing to the imperfection 
of oar means of observation, which cannot reach the phenomena of * 
every molecule and every atom. But what reason is there for attri- 
buting to the same body, or to any one of its parts, the life of thought ■ 
that consciousness attests, and of which not a single phenomenon: 
strikes the senses? I say that this supposition is indefensible. In; 
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fact it is demonstrated that all the matter of the visible body, without 
excepting the bony system, is renewed rapidly and integrally. Thus, 
suppose we would identiff with the thinking being the entire mass of 
the body, or that of any organ ; for instance, the brain, or that of any 
portion of the brain; when even such mass might have a conscious- 
ness of itself at every moment of its existence, it would be impossible 
that by memory it could be conscious of its persistent identity, since 
that the identity of substance does not persist in it. It is true that in 
a living body a certain identity of structure and of life persists, and 
that it may be verified by an observer. But the visible mass of the 
body, being an assemblage of molecules incessantly replaced by 
others, is incapable of establishing such an identity in itself, which is 
not that of its component parts. It is also true that in this visible 
and changing mass there should exist an invisible and persistent 
principle, the permanent cause of the identity of structure and of life, 
and that it is not impossible, a priori, to attribute to this principle the 
consciousness of its own identity. But such principle, whatever it 
may be, is not a visible and observable part of the body, and conse- 
quently nothing can prove that it does not survive. Thus, even if 
the vital principle should be identified with the thinking being, there 
would not exist any right to conclude that the life of thought would 
be extinguished with the physiological life of the visible body. Be- 
sides, this pretended identity of the vital principle with the thinking 
being has not for it the data of experience; for with animals, to 
which, in spite of the absence of reason, it is impossible to deny not 
only instinct, but also a certain intelligence properly speaking, sensa- 
tion, external perception, memory, voluntary activity with a deter- 
mined purpose, at the same time without any moral liberty, — with 
animals, I say, the complete ablation of cerebral lobes in suppressing 
all signs of intelligence, allows to subsist for a sufficient time the 
functions of physiological life, with the transmission of physical im- 
pressions to the spinal marrow by the sensitive fibres of the vertebral 
nerves, with the reaction of the motive nerves, and even with the 
complete and regular locomotion, when the cerebellum is intact, and 
on the other hand, there is in the extended marrow a vital knot, a line 
in diameter, which cannot be touched without instantaneously sup- 
pressing respiration, and of course causing immediate death, both with 
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men and animals, to whom pulmonary respiration is indispensable. 
Again, in order that the visible mass of the living body, or of one of 
its parts may be identified with the thinking being, it would not bo 
only the persistent identity that would be wanting to such mass, but it 
would be also the unalterable unity. In fact, is the whole body the 
thinking being? No; for the perfect integrity of this body, an 
integrity determined by memory and consciousness, may survive the 
amputation of one or more of its members, the loss of eaoh of the five 
senses, a paralysis of the sensitive and motive fibres in the nervous 
system ; and the thinking person, that continues to feel itself entire, 
may only lose in this some active and passive means of communication 
with the exterior world. Do the whole cerebrum, or the two cerebral 
lobes, constitute the thinking being ? No : for if it be true that a 
slight pressure applied to these lobes can instantaneously suspend the 
functions of thought, it is also clear that the ablation of a considera- 
ble part of these same lobes, or even the complete ablation of either of 
them, may allow thought to subsist for a time in its perfect integrity. 
The thinking person may feel himself enfeebled and uneasy by the 
influence that a wound or a disease causes in physiologic life ; but so 
long as he has a consciousness of himself he feels himself entire. WJien 
a too considerable part of the brain has been abstracted, the manfies- 
tations of the faculties of thought disappear ; and they disappear for 
all these faculties at once, at the same time that physiological life may 
persist with its functions not only of nutrition, but of irritability and 
motion. If we should suppose that some small part of the brain be 
the whole of the thinking being, such supposition is opposed to 
observed facts : for in the brain strictly, that is, in the cerebral lobes, 
the sole organs of thought, each part taken apart may be withdrawn, 
without thought ceasing suddenly to manifest itself. Besides, as no 
one has ever seen this little thinking body that we conceive and may 
suppose as small as we like, so neither has any one been able to esta- 
blisli that it does not survive at death. Thus, if even this indefensi- 
ble supposition could be admitted, it would not attain its aim, that is 
the negation of human immortality. 

But is this supposition sustained by any reasoning or analogies ? 
No ; for to the mortal body there belongs physiological life, of which 
all normal and pathologic phenomena are subject. What reason is 
there then to attribute to it, at the same time, the life of thought ; a 
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life in wluch Kberty may find place, and that actually shows itself in 
man ; a life governed in part by moral laws, that it is possible either 
to violate or to fulfil ? Instead of being identical with a body forcibly 
subject to physical and physiological laws, is it not evident that the 
being who thinks and wills, distinguishes himself front that body 
notwithstanding their natural union, which he makes the instru- 
ment of his free activity P It is precisely there that shows us ob- 
servation applied to ourselves and to others, a body endowed itself 
with life, of which the phenomena are fatally regulated by physiolo- 
gical laws, and this same body obey an intelligent will and mistress of 
itself? We may then conclude that there is nothing more arbitrary or 
less probable than the supposition according to which the subject of 
thought should be the mortal body or any part of it, necessarily 
perishing with this body ; and which is enough to prove that it is 
possible for human personality to survive death. 

Now it is proposed to go still further, and to show that it is im- 
possible that in man the annihilation of the thinking being can be the 
natural consequence of death. This truth becomes evident when we 
shall have proved that this being is a simple substance, that is without 
extension, indivisible, and consequently indissoluble. But, first let us 
remark that the supposition according to which the thinking being in 
man should be a substance without extension, supports itself exclu- 
sively upon the supposition that has been just destroyed, that is, the 
identification of the same being with a part of organisation. We 
must notice also what monstrous consequences the partisans of this 
hypothesis necessiirily approach. All thought, according to them, is a 
function of the brain. Are they atheists ? We shall see the absur- 
dity of atheism. Do they believe in a God, the creator and ruler of 
the world? They are forced to attribute to this infinite Being a 
gigantic brain, anterior to the organisation of the world. This organ 
of supreme wisdom ought then to be a machine more marvellous than 
even the world itself, since the artificer must be superior to his work. 
Consequently, for the same and stronger reasons, this thinking machine 
would have required an organiser. Who shall then have organised 
this marvellous brain that, in his profession of posthumous faith, the 
materialist Broussai, recoiling before the absurdity of atheism, found 
himself forced to attribute to the Supreme Being? Do his followers 
suppress the brain of God without suppressing God Himself? 
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Then they ought to acknowledge that an intelligence is possible 
without a brain, which is its organ ; and consequently, it is not im- 
possible that in man the life of thought survives at death both the 
brain and the entire body. 

Having got rid of this miserable prejudice, let us approach the 
question of the thinking subject. Before showing what it is, it wiU 
be well first to show what it is not. For if the life of thought were 
only in every person a transitory manifestation of an universal intelli* 
gence, the responsibility of all human acts would go back to this single 
intelligence, and, besides our individuality, would cease at death. On 
the other hand, if our thought were only a phenomenon of organisation^ 
it woidd cease equally with the life of organisation ; and our activity, 
subject to the necessity of physical laws, would be neither free nor 
responsible. We must, therefore, above all,refute these two doctrines — 
according to which the future life would be only a useless and false 
hypothesis. Hence the reason why we will prove, in opposition to the 
pantheists, that in us it is not Gpd that thinks, feels, and wills ; and, in 
opposition to the materialists, that neither is it matter. 

My individuality is not a phenomenon of the divine substance. 
There is a substance which is known to us more immediately than all 
others, and of which the notion is necessarily found comprehended in 
every one of our thoughts ; this substance is 7, myself (ego) ; this 
self is neither exclusively intelligence nor sensibility, nor exclusively 
the will, whatever may have Vjeen said about it. It is an individual 
substance, which is at the same time a voluntary, a sensible, and an 
intelligent force. All my faculties belong to me; all the acts of 
these faculties, constantly associated in their common exercise, belong 
equally to wie, that produces these acts in itself, whether by free or 
spontaneous action, or by a necessary reaction. Consciousness is not 
a theatre on which are produced the sensations belonging to the 
exterior world, ideas belonging to God, and volitions belonging only 
to me. In every fact of consciousness, in sensation and in the motioug 
of reason, as well as in volition, is at the same time an actor and a 
spectator. Putting all metaphor aside, I feel all the sensations from 
without by my organs, but it is / that feel them, and that perceive 
the external causes of them. I conceive eternal and necessary 
notions, which can only be eternal in God ; but it is I who think 
them, and it is not God who thinks them in me. He thinks them in 
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Himself, but in a manner so perfect that I cannot think them in the same 
manner. My mind is not a collection of thoughts so simultaneous 
^and successive ; but it is not a volition or a series of volitions. It is 
«nd feels itself an active substance with all its modes and faculties ; 
it is a finite substance which does not contain other modes than those 
which belong to me, and that cannot be a mode of a superior substance 
since it feels itself existing in itself. It is a substance in relation with 
other substances, finite and contingent with it, and the possibility of 
which it cannot call in question, since it cannot believe itself im- 
possible ; it is a substance in relation with the supreme substance, 
which I conceive necessary as the primary cause of my existence, but 
not as the immediate cause, neither, above all, as a substance either 
of my thoughts, or my sensations, or volitions, since I feel them in 
myself, where they result from the exercise of my persistent faculties, 
and inherent to my essentially active subsistance. 

When we have thus examined ourselves sincerely without previous 
-preoccupation, without preconceived opinions, we can no longer be 
tempted to construct a priori the /, and to accord it the small place in 
*he development of a substance unique and infinite. If I conceive 
God as a substance, it is because I at once conceive myself a sub- 
stance ; it is because I comprehend that all that there is in me real 
4Uid positive must necessarily be found eminently in God, and that 
thus God must have, like myself, and better than me, the indivisible 
-fiubstantiality and consciousness of Himself, that is to say, personality. 

My individuality, which is not a phenomenon of the Divine sub- 
stance, has neither the manner of being of a corporal substance. The 
I, that is the individual whose sensations, thoughts, and acts are 
. attested to me as mine by consciousness, has shown to me by it as a 
being, indivisible, active, always identical with itself, whatever may be 
the varieties of its manners of being. The notion of / (ego) is asso- 
ciated with that of my body ; but it is not inseparable firom it, and it 
is distinguished firom it even by the fact of such association. In fact 
the / feels itself act upon the body in the same manner as the body 
-feels itself acted upon by the /. The body by its inertness or by a 
morbid contraction, opposes sometimes to my will a very ^sensible 
resistance, and it is not the / that produces such resistance : my will 
is firm, it is entire ; it is the organs which do not obey. The body is 
.an instrument habitually docile, and the docility of which is sometimes 
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«o perfect that attention is necessary not to confound it with the agent 
of which it makes use, but it is always an instrument. 

Thus then the / is neither the body nor a part of the body, nor a 
result of the organisation of the body. What is it then ? We will 
prove that the J, or in general the thinking being, is not only an indi- 
vidual in which there are not parts actually separated from each 
other, but a simple individual the substance whereof does not 
even present separable parts, and which, consequently, has no exten- 
sion. In fact, every manner of being of a divisible substance shares 
necessarily the divisibility of this substance. Thus, in the bodies, the 
mass, the bulk, the motive force, the quantity of movement, are the 
sums of the masses, of the bulks, of the motive forces, and of the 
quantities of movements of the parts of every body ; the hardness,, 
the soilness, the colour, the life, and a thousand other qualities not 
being able to be added as the quantities of which we have just spoken, 
do, nevertheless, exist in a body, because the manner which con- 
stitutes them exists in their parts ; the whole body has only a form 
because each part has one, and the form of the entire body results 
from the whole of the external faces that the parts present that can be 
distinguished there. On the contrary, thought, although it necessarily 
resides in a subject like every sort of being, cannot be conceived as 
dependent on any one division whatever of this subject, in several 
partial subjects, nor as divisible with it. All thought is one, in the 
sense that we clearly conceive that it is impossible that a poortion of 
what constitutes it can be a subject and another portion a different 
subject, and that consequently it is impossible that it should be spread 
in the total of separable parts. K a thought could belong thus to a 
collection of parts, there would be as many thoughts as parts, and 
these thoughts imited would not form a sole thought belonging to a 
sole subject, for a thought is not a collection but a unity. Besides^ 
each part woidd have only a consciousness of its thought or a portion 
of thought, and not of that of each of the other parts : it would be 
each part and not the whole that would be the subject of each thought, 
and each could not be so, except on condition of being itself one and 
indivisible. With still greater reason, the consciousness of itself, the 
judgment, the reasoning, could only have for subject a simple sub- 
stance which knows and compares. 
The mind, a subject of thought, is thenftot only distinct from the- 
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perishable mass of organisation, but it is also essentially simple and 
indivisible ; and this is not only applicable to the hmuan mind, but to 
all other beings which feel, and think, and will. Thus not only the 
human body but all other living bodies whose exterior acts ofier cer- 
tain indications of pleasure or pain, of knowledge, and of volition, arc 
united to a mind, a simple substance, which, consequently, cannot be 
dissolved like the body. In the body itself no atom perishes, but the 
Atoms of the organs which dissolve enter into relation with other atoms. 
The mind, essentially indivisible, could only perish by total annihi- 
iation. Now, nothing in nature induces us to suppose the total anni- 
hilation of any substance whatever. It could then be only as an 
exception to the general laws of nature that the substance which 
thinks in one could cease to think at death. 

We will now show that for the mind, the loss of thought is not the 
natural consequence of the dissolution of the body to which it was 
united. The atoms of a living body only form part of such a body 
accidentally, and may return to inorganic matter without ceasing to 
be themselves and without losing their own nature, that is, their ex- 
tension and their purity, external activity of resistance, of attraction, 
of repulsion and impulsion, of which they cannot themselves modify 
ihe exercise subject to the invariability of physical laws. Even 
during the life of the body, it is by its nature and not accidentally 
that mind is mind, that is, a simple substance, endowed with an 
hitemal activity by which it modifies itself, whether spontaneously or 
by acting on impressions from without. Certainly, the exercise of 
this internal activity may be fettered by obstacles, or abated for want 
of excitation. But the obstacles which come to the body must cease 
as regards the mind at death : and during life it could think, think 
Kvely and profoundly, without excitation present to the senses. It is 
then not only possible, but infinitely probable, that it continues to 
think after death. In its present condition, it thinks with the body 
to which it is united : no legitimate induction authorises us to deny 
that in a different condition it may think without the same body. 
We need not repel for a second time the prejudice according to 
which all thought would be impossible without a brain ; let us re- 
mind that this prejudice leads necessarily, whether by the absurd 
hypothesis of atheism, or the equally absurd hypothesis of a brain 
eternal and divine. 
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Shall we be told that the exercise of certain faculties of the humaa 
mind, of those which regard the physical sensibility and motive force, 
necessarily suppose an organisation ? It would be allowable to 
doubt ; but let us admit it. All that can be concluded from it is 
that the exercise of these two faculties would cease at death, as it 
ceases, at least partially, in sleep, and it must be observed that the 
present exercise of these inferior faculties is not at all necessary 
for the most sublime operations of thought. Shall it be said that a 
certain exercise of these faculties relative to matter is essential, 
not only to the present condition of the human mind, but even to its 
very nature ? It may be doubted ; but even the abstraction of the 
religious dogma being made, I should be inclined to believe it. To 
remove this difficulty, we may have recourse to two hypotheses which 
can be joined together ; according to the first, this exercise is only 
suspended by death, as it is by sleep, and it will re-establish itself by 
transformed organisation ; according to the second hypothesis this 
exercise does not totally cease, but continues in a certain degree with 
the aid of an invisible and intangible organisation, which was the 
immediate organisation of the mind and the principle of the specific 
form, and of the individual identity of the body during its mortal life. 
Following these two united hypotheses, the same principle would be 
destined to become the instrument of the resurrection. But, I repeat, 
if it should be even demonstrated that all the functions relative to 
matter can never be exercised by the mind after death, we should 
never have the right to conclude that the mind remained deprived of 
the exercise of its most noble faculties. 

Such conclusion would be besides contrary to the most legitimate 
inductions. For it is quite true that in this life it is by the medium of 
the senses that the education of the mind is accomplished, and that 
we acquire the numerous gifts on which reflection ought to be ex- 
ercised. But, since this life, once that this education is accomplished, 
and these gifts are acquired, the loss of corporeal sensibility is not an 
absolute obstacle to the most complete and most brilliant exercise of 
the intellectual faculties, even of those which are applied to the 
exterior world. Beethoven was deaf when he composed his last 
musical masterpieces; IViilton was blind when he dictated lus 
^^ Paradise Lost" to his daughters ; Homer was also blind, it is said, 
when he composed and sang his rhapsodies, so brilliant in colouring, 
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80 ftill of emotion and life. The imagination of the poet, the specula- 
tions and calculations of the mathematician, the meditations of the 
philosopher, the outpourings of religious ascetism, are never more 

lively and more powerful than when the mind is rendered inde- 
pendent of the senses by the concentration of thought, under the 
voluntary eflfort of attention, or under the empire of enthusiasm. On 
the other hand, however great a share may be given to illusion and 
£raud, it is nevertheless certain that somnambulism, whether it 

be natural, or artificially provoked, in certain states of nervous 
exaltatipn reaches at times certain powers of the mind which are 
endued with an energy totally exceptional, and without the co-opera- 
tion, habitually necessary, of the exterior organs of the senses. The 
energy of thought and strength of volition are sometimes developed 
in a surprising manner, in spite^of the morbid enfeeblement and the 
senile decrepitude of the body. It is a fact very often established, 
and signalised as frequent by the masters of medical science, that 
even at the term of a life, which is being gradually extinguished in an 
exhausted organisation, the clearness and power of thought are mani- 
fested until the instant when the means of expression begin to be 
wanting to the moribund, and that often a fettered intelligence and as 
if paralysed by the disorder of organisation finds in these last moments 
an unusual lucidity, or even such as has never shown itself during the 
•whole course of life: this surprising development of intellectual 
activity is even a sign almost assured of the imminence of death. Is 
it then to be presumed that thought ceases,- when the body ceases to 
furnish it the means of manifesting itself without, and when at the 
same time it ceases to be an obstacle or a burthen to it ? 

Thus, not only is it certain that the individual unity of the mind 
survives the dissolution of the body, but still more, inductions which, if 
not entirely demonstrative, are at least ^tremely probable, drawn from 
the phenomena of physiological life and the life of thought, show that 
the human mind survives, with its personality and with an exercise 
extended by its internal activity. Consequently, that if even in order 
to produce in us the thought of personal immortality, we should wait 
for philosophical reflection, we ought to believe in this immortality 
by virtue of induction and of reasoning. We ought then to believe 
this with still greater reason since, independently of philosophical 
reflection, this thought and the instinctive expectation of a future after 
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the existing life is, as we have seen, among all peoples and at the foun- 
dation of all consciousness, by virtue of a law of human nature. For, 
whilst all the laws of nature have their reason for being, this alone 
would be absurd in us, if the being to whom it gives this thought and 
this expectation, were destined to lose all intellectual and moral 
activity with the present life. 

With animals, on the contrary", we do not find any traces what- 
ever of a notion of a future life ; the functions of their intelligence 
appear entirely in relation to the body and physical sensibility, and 
can, consequently, cease with physiological life. The minds of 
animals can therefore only have the indestructibility of substance^ 
and not the perpetuity of thought, which constitutes the personal 
immortality of the human mind. The Creator can besides, if He 
will, annihilate the minds of animals, when they have become useless. 

The proofs that have just been expressed appear to me to establish, 
for every one who can and will comprehend them, the certainty of a 
future existence beyond the present life. The minds of the least well 
disposed will surely acknowledge that they with perfect certainty may 
admit the possibility and probability of such future existence. — Henri 
Martin ; La Vie Future, suivant la Raison, et suicant la Foi. 



COLTON. 



The analogical method of proof has been l^Lt^ly resuscitated for the 
purpose of destroying the Immortality of the Soul. A bold and fresb 
attempt has been made to convert analogy into the Aoc iro <tt(o of 
materialism, by the help of which, as by a lever, the Archimedes of 
scepticism may be enabled to overturn, not earth indeed, but heaven I 
Analogy has supplied the first stone of the foundation, and that alone : 
but infidelity has reared the superstructure. 

^^ The mind,'' we are told, "is infantile with the body, manly in 
the adult, sick and debilitated with disease, enfeebled in the decline 
of life, doting in decrepitude, and annihilated by death." 

Against this argument I proceed to contend. Now it so happens 
that out of all the positions which make all the links in this formidable 
analogical chain, the jprst alone is imiversally true, and disturbed by 
no exceptions ; the intennediate links are sometimes right, and some* 
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times wrong, and the last is mere assertion, wholly unsupported by 
proof. The universal history of man, our own experience, and the 
testimony of others, are ^1 of instances that clearly prove that the 
assertions which intervene between the first and the last are as often 
false as true. And this is more than is necessary, for one exception 
to each of the assertions advanced above must necessarily be as fatal 
to the annihilating clause which is inferred firom them, as one million. 
For if there be any force in that mode of argument which has been 
termed the reductio ad absurdam, it is evident that a single exception 
to each of the intermediate assertions, between the first position and 
the last, forces the materialist upon the monstrous necessity of admit- 
ting two discrete orders of men, and that there is one law of existence 
for one description, and a second for another. For if we pursue the 
analogy no further than history, experience, and observation war- 
rant, and this is the only logical mode of pursuing it, we are then 
forced upon the absiurdity above mentioned. For the only analogical 
chain which the facts authorise us to form is as follows : the mind is 
infantile with the body, it is sometimes manly in the adult, sometimes 
sick and debilitated by disease, sometimes enfeebled in the decline of 
life, sometimes doting in decrepitude, and sometimes annihilated by 
death! 

But if the mind be only sometimes annihilated with the body, it 
must sometimes survive it ; but an argument that would make one 
class of men mortal, and another immortal, by proving too much proves 
nothing, and must fall by its own absurdity. " Circa Deus negligenter 
guippe addictur mathematicce " (All about the Gods they treated with 
neglect, occupying themselves with the mathematics), is an accusation 
that is not, I fear, confined in the present day to any particular pur- 
suit ; for as there have been some mathematicians so devout as to 
&ncy they have discovered the trinity in a triangle, so there are some 
anatomists who will not believe in the existence of a soul, because 
they have never yet been able to transfix it upon the point of their 
knife ; and yet methinks there is one circumstance that ought to 
lower the dogmatical confidence of the materialist, and this is, that 
mind happens to be the only thing on whose existence we can bj 
intuition itself rely. We may go on heaping proof upon proo^ and 
experience upon experience, to establish, as we suppose, the reality of 
matter, and after we have done all this, I know not of one satis&ctory 
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answerwe could give, to those who chose to affirm that with all oup 
pains, we have only established the reality, not of matter, but of 
sensation. We may also doubt about the existence of matter by any 
such dubitations ; but the moment we begin to doubt about the 
existence of mind, the very act of doubting proves it. 

Another great source of error, in this most important of all ques- 
tions, is the mistaking of a strong but inapplicable connexion for an 
inseparable identity. But, in the first place, I should humbly con- 
ceive that it is quite as unphilosophical to say that a lump of bnun 
thinks, as that an eye sees ; for the eye, although it be necessary and 
subservient to vision, can, strictly speaking, no more be said to see 
than a microscope or a telescope ; it is indeed a finer instrument than 
either, but still an instrument, and capable of being assisted by both. 
This observation would apply, mutatis mutandis (changing what 
should be changed), to all of the senses, but I have selected that of 
vision as the most refined. We all know that the eyes paint two 
minute and inverted images of an object upon the retina ; having 
done this, they have done all that is expected of them. What power 
is it then that rectifies all the errors of this machinery, as to number, 
position, and size, and presents us with (me upright object, in its just 
dimensions and proportions ? All this is certainly not effected by 
the eyes, for a paralysis of the optic nerve instantly and totally 
destroys their powers, without in the slightest manner affecting their 
organisation. The optic nerve then, it seems, and the eye, are both 
necessary to vision, but are they all that is necessary ? Certainly not; 
because if we proceed a little further we shall find that certain effects 
operating upon the brain, will completely and instantly destroy the 
power of vision, the optic nerve and eye both remaining unaltered 
and undisturbed. How then are these effects produced : are their 
r^auses always mechanical, or from pressure, or the violence of a blow P 
No, they are often morbid, the result of increased action brought on 
by inflammation, or of diseased structiure induced by abscess. But 
are there not causes, neither morbid nor mechanical, that have been 
found capable of producing similar effects ? Yes ; a few sounds 
acting on the t3rmpanum of the ear, or a few black and small figures 
scribbled on a piece of white paper, "** have been known to knock & 

* See Mr. Kenneirs Pamphlet. 
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man down as effectually as a sledge hammer, and to deprive him not 
only of vision but even of life. Here then we have instances of 
mind acting upon matter, and I by no means affirm that matter does 
not also act upon mind : for to those who advocate the intimate con- 
nexion between body and mind, these reciprocities of action are^ 
easily reconcilable ; but this will be an insuperable difficulty to those 
who affirm the identity of mind and body, which however is not for 
ns, but for those who maintain this doctrine to overcome. But if 
mind be indeed so inseparably identified with matter; that the disso- 
lution of one must necessarily involve the destruction of the other^ 
how comes it to pass that we so often see the body survive the mind 
in one man, and the mind survive the body in another ? Why do they 
not agree to die together ? How happened it that the body of Swift 
became for so many years the living tomb of his mind, and, as ia 
some cases of paralysis, how are we to account for the phenomena of 
the body reduced to the most deplorable aad helpless debility, with- 
out any corresponding weakness or hebitation of the mind. Again, if 
the mind be indeed not the tenant of the corporeal dwelling, but an 
absolute and component part of the dwelling itself, where does the 
mysterious but tarigible palladium of this temple reside ? Where are 
we to go to find it, since if material^ why can it not be felt, handled^ 
and seen ? But she resides, we are informed, in the inmost recessea 
of her sensorium the brain — a mere assertion that can never be proved ; . 
for if she doth indeed enlighten the little citadel, it is with a ray 
like that of those sepulchral lamps, which the instant we discover 
we destroy. But if we return to the evidence of facts, the dissec- 
tions carried on by Morgagni, Haller, Bonnet, and others, do most 
thoroughly and inefiably establish one most important, and, to me at. 
least, consoling truth ; that there is no part of the brain either cor- 
tical or medullaiy, not even the pineal gland itself, that has not, ii? 
one instance or another, been totally destroyed by disease, but with*, 
out producing in the patient any corresponding alienation or halluci- 
nation of mind ; in some cases without any suspicion of such disease 
during life, and without any discovery of it until after death, by dis- 
section. But we shall be told, perhaps, that the thinking faculty 
may be something residing in the very centre of the finest gland, but . 
so minute as to survive the destruction even of that in which it is 
enclosed. The finest gland does indeed contain a few particles of 
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a schistous or gritty substance, but which, alas I proTe little for the 
argument of him who would designate thought to be nothing more 
than the result of a more complicated and curious organization ; since 
these particles, on examination, turn out to be nothing more nor less 
than phosphate of lime ! 

And this intimate union between body and mind is in fact analogous, 
to all that we see, and feel, and comprehend. Thus we observe that 
the material stimuli of alcohol or of opium, act upon the mind 
through the body, and that the moral stimuli of love or of anger, act 
upon the body through the mind ; these are reciprocities of action 
that establish the principle of action between the two, but are fatal 
to that of identity. 

For those who would persuade us that the thinking faculty is an 
identical part of the body, maturescent in it, and dying with it, impose 
a very heavy task upon themselves ; and if we consider the insuper- 
able difficulties of their creed on the one hand, and the air of con- 
viction with which they defend it on the other, we are perhaps 
justified in affirming that these men are the very last persons in the 
imiverse to whom the name of sceptic ought to be applied ; but a 
dogmatic doubter, although it may be a something beyond our phi- 
losophy, is 710^ too often beyond our observation. We, I repeat, 
contend for a strong but inapplicable connexion between body and 
mind ; and upon this principle all the S3rmpathies of mutual pleasure 
and of pain, and all the reciprocities of rest and of action, are both' 
natural and intelligible. But those who advocate the identity of the 
body and the mind, will find that they have embraced a theory sur- 
rounded by facts that oppose it at every point ; facts which their 
systems will neither enable them to explain, nor their experience to 
deny. For does not every passion of the mind act directly, primarily, 
and as it were per se upon the body, with greater or less influence in 
proportion to their force ? Does not the activity belong on this 
occasion to the mind, and the mere passiveness to the body ; does not 
the quickened circulation /oWoir the anger, the start the surprise, and 
the swoon the sorrow? Do not these instances, and a thousand 
others, clearly convince us that priority of action here belongs to the 
mind, and not to the body, and those who deny this are reduced to 
the ridiculous absurdity of attempting to prove that a man is finght- 
ened because he runs away, not that he runs away because he is 
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frightened ; and that the motion produces the terror, not the terror 
the motion ; a kind of logic that would become a Falstaffmuch better 
^han a philosopher. Again, is not mania produced by moral causes 
•quite as often as by physical, and has not that mode of cure succeeded 
best, which was instituted with reference to this cause ? On exami- 
nation after death of those who have laboured under chronic mania, 
it most usually ^lappens that no difference of structure is perceptible 
in the brain, on- dissection. If, however, in a few instances there has 
been a perceptible difference, will not a retrospection to the mental 
origin of the malady, justly warrant us in asserting that the derange- 
ment of structure was not the cause, but is the consequence of the 
disease ? That so many instances should occiur where no such 
difference of structure is perceptible, is analogous] to what so often 
happens in other disorders, where a total functional derangement is 
innaccompanied by the slightest organic destruction. 

It is admitted that each and every component particle of the body 
is changed in the course of twenty years, and that corporeal identity 
is by these means so totally destroyed, that a man who lives to sixty 
shall have gradually received three distinct bodies, the last of which 
shall not contain one individual atom that composed the first. But 
those who would persuade us that mind is an absolute and component 
part of the body, so completely engrafted as it were and incorporated 
with it that the thinking faculty is only the result of a more curious 
. and complicated organisation, must admit that the mind must sym- 
pathise, not partially, but wholly with these changes of the body ; 
changes so powerftd that they must affect the total destruction of 
moral identity, as they certainly do of that which is corporeal. The 
materialist must admit this absurdity as his only means of escaping a 
greater, namely, that a whole shall not be altered, notwithstanding a 
total change of all the parts that composed it. If the materialist 
is inclined to admit that these changes do alter the body but not 
the mind, then indeed he admits that which is true; but truth 
itself may be bought too dear, in the opinion of some, if the confes- 
sion of their defeat be the price; but the admission alluded to 
above, is in fact all the confession for which we contend, namely, that 
body and 'mind, although they are united, are also distinct. In a 
former part of the argument I have admitted that the proposition that 
i:the mind is infantile with the body, is a general rule disturbed b^ ti^^ 
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exceptions. But this truism, I presume, will perform but little, 
either for the materialist, or against him, because the terms are con- 
vertible. The mind is infantile with the body, says the materialist ; 
but has not the immaterialist quite as much reason on his side, should 
he feel inclined to assert that the ** body is infantile with the mind ? " 
For observe, we do not contend that the mind has no beginning, but 
that it shall have no end, and it appears that the body is appointed to 
be the first stage of its existence. Therefore, I should rather affirm 
that the body is infantile with the mind, than that the mind is infan- 
tile with the body, and that a fuller and stronger demonstration of all 
the powers and faculties of the mind evinces itself in proportion as a 
more matured development of the organs of the body enables it 
passively to receive the impressions and actively to execute the 
sovereign volitions of the mind. And in confirmation of this mode of 
considering the subject, we may observe that children often have a. 
tolerable idea of the thing desired or feared, long before they are able 
to express the term by which it is described. The mind precedes the 
tongue, and the effort and wish to speak evinces itself much earlier 
than the power to do so. The distinguishing and endearing charac- 
teristics of the mother are sufficiently understood by the infant, long 
before it can tell her by name ; and the infantile mind is not without 
a thousand modes of expressing its feelings, long before the lagging 
organs of the body are sufficiently developed to accomplish the articu- 
lation of them. 

But if mind be material, it must be both extended and divisible, . 
for these are properties inseparable fi'om matter. But the absurdity 
of such a supposition startled even the boldest of sceptics, because he 
happened to be the most acute : I shall, therefore, quote a passage 
firom Mr. Hume, who will be allowed, by materialists at least, to be an 
orthodox authority. " There is one argument," says he, " com- 
monly employed for the immateriality of the soul, which seems to be 
remarkable : whatever is extended consists of parts, and whatever 
consists of parts is divisible, if not in reality, at least in the imagina- 
tion. But it is impossible that anything divisible can be enjoined to 
ft thought or a perception, which is a being altogether inseparable and 
indivisible. For, supposing such a conjunction, would the indivisible 
t}iought exist on the left-hand or on the right-hand of this extended 
dijiifihle body ; on the surface, or in the middle, on the back, or ofti 
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the fireside of it ? If it be conjoined to the extension it must exist 
somewhere within its dimensions ; it must either exist in one particu* 
lar part, and then that particular part is indivisible, and the perception 
is conjoined with it, not with the extension ; or if the thought exists 
in every part, it must also be extended and separable and divisible as 
well as the body ; which is absolutely absurd and contradictory. For 
can any one conceive a passion of a yard in lengthy afoot in breadth^ 
and an inch in thickness f Thovght^ therefore, and extension are qua' 
lUies altogether incompatible, and can never incorporate together int» 
one subject" Mr. Hume appears to have been so fully convinced by the 
positions which this argument contains, that he has laboured to push 
its conclusions even up to the establishment of that celebrated paradox 
so formally laid down, and so stoutly defended by him. This maxim 
(to use again his own words) is that an object may exist, and yet be 
nowhere, and I assert (says he) that this is not only possible, but that 
the greatest part of beings (by which he afterwards gives us to under- 
stand be means impressions and ideas) do and must exist after this 
numner, A moral reflection (says he) cannot be placed either on the 
right hand or the left hand of a passion, nor can a smell or a sound be 
either of a square or a circular figure. These objects and perceptions, 
so far from requiring any particular place, are absolutely incompatible 
with it, and even the imagination cannot attribute it to them. 

All these passages prove that materialists will sometimes find 
Mr. Hume to be a dangerous ally. Again, all mind is conscious of its 
own existence ; but if mind be material, matter must be conscious of 
its own existence too ; for this consciousness is inseparable from mind, 
and if mind be composed of matter, that which is inseparable fi:om the 
one cannot be denied to the other. These are some of the absurdi- 
ties which the capacious credulity of infidelity, and the bold belief of 
unbelievers, will find it more easy to swallow than to digest. It has 
been urged by some that a thorough though temporal suspension of 
the thinking faculty takes place during sleep, and that a faculty that 
may be suspended may be also be destroyed. But it is evident that 
this again must be mere assertion that never can be proved ; on the 
contrary, dreams go to prove that there are seasons when the thinking 
faculty is not suspended by sleep ; but since it is manifest that sleep 
cannot suspend it at all times, it may not suspend it at any time. We 
have recollections of mental operations going on dming sleep, which 
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recollections are extremely vivid on some occasions, and on some occa- 
sions equally faint and confused. These recollections vary from 
reality almost down to nothingness, and these recollections we term a 
dream. But this operation of the thinking faculty may, for aught we 
know to the contrary, have been going on during sleep, unaccompanied 
by any after recollection of them when awake ; and the gradations of 
distinctness with which we recollect our dreams are confirmatory of 
such an hypothesis. But I conceive analogy will also assist us here ; 
for I would ask one simple question with respect to our waking 
thoughts. Have we not all forgot more of them than we remember ? 
and yet none of us, I presume, are prepared to deny the existence of 
these on such a ground. To those who prefer a shorter mode of 
putting the argument I would say, that the apprehension of the 
operation of thought is not necessary to the existence of it ; but that 
its existence is absolutely necessary to our apprehension of it. 

But if mind be, indeed, material, what has death to do with the 
annihilation of it ? for death has no such power over matter. But we 
are told that "/A<? thinking faculty is nothing more than the result of a 
more curious and complicated organisation*' Yet, what is this but an 
attempt to illustrate that which is obiscure by an explanation which is 
more so ? Can we for one moment Wieve that a mere juxtaposition of 
parts is able to convey the highest activity and energy to that whose 
very essence is to be, on all other occasions, of all created things the 
most inactive and inert ? If we request the materialist to explain this 
kind of hocus pocus I suspect he can only do it by repeating hoc est 
corpus^ the well-known etymology of the term. In a former part of 
this article I have quoted a passage from Mr. Hume ; the passage occurs 
in a work which he afterwards apologised for, and requested that the 
public would not consider it as contsdning his more matured philo- 
sophical opinions. He embodied, however, a great part of this work 
afterwards into his essays, against which he enters no such caveat : 
and it is known that he himself considered those essays his master- 
piece, and in them the positions contained in the article I have 
quoted are repeatedly referred to, and confirmed. In these essays the 
following passage occurs : — " Is there any principle in all nature more 
mysterious than the union of soul with body ; by which a supposed 
spiritual substance acquires such an influence over a material one that 
the most refined thought is able to actuate the grossest matter ? Were 
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'we empowered by a secret wish to remove mountains or control the 
planets in their orbit this extensive authority would not be more 
extraordinary nor more beyond our apprehension.*' How unfortunate 
was Mr. Hume that he did not live in this enlightened age ; when he 
might have been informed that this inexplicable phenomenon was? 
after all, the result of the most simple contrivance, ai'ising from nothing 
more nor less than a very slight alteration in the juxtaposition of a 
few particles of matter; for the thinking faculty (we hear) is only the 
result of a more curious and complicated organisation ! Nature, then, 
it would seem, no less thai^ art, has her cups and her balls^ and a 
small portion of matter thrown into the inside of a little globe of bone 
acquires properties and powers diametrically opposite to all those 
which, on the outside of it, it has been ascertained invariably to 
possess. Neither does that gulph of insurmountable ignorance under 
which we labour as to the nature of this mysterious union of body 
with mind invalidate in the slightest degree the proofs of its existence ; 
for no one, I presume, will be hai-dy enough to deny the existence of 
life, and yet the union of life with body is quite as inexplicable as the 
luiion of mind superadded to both. Let us then be as candid in the 
one case as in the other, and apply the same reasoning to mind that we 
have all consented to with regard to life. Let us affirm of both of 
them that we know nothing of either but by their effects^ which effi^cts, 
however, do most folly and firmly establish their existence. 

I^ indeed, that marvellous microcosm man, with all the earthy cargo 
of his faculties and powers, were indeed a rich argosy, fitted out and 
Weighted only for shipwreck and destruction, who amongst us that 
tolerate the present only firom the hope of the future — who that have 
any aspirings of a high and intellectual nature about them— could be 
brought to submit to the disgusting mortifications of the voyage ? As 
to the common and the sensual herd, who would be glad, perhaps, 
under any terms, to sweat and groan beneath the load of life, they 
would find that the creed of the materialist would only give a foller 
swing to the suicidal energies of a selfism as unprincipled as unrelent- 
ing ; a selfism that would only make that giftless gift of life a boon 
the most difficult to preserve, but would at the same time render it 
wholly unworthy of the task and the trouble of its preservation. 
Knowledge herself^ that fairest daughter of heaven, would be inunc- 
diatefy transformed into a changling of hell; the brightest reason 
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would be the blackest curse, and weakness more salutary than strength ; 
for the viUany of man would increase with the depravity of his wilV 
with every augmentation of his power. The force of intellect 
imparted to that which was corrupt would be like the destructive 
energies communicated by an earthquake to that which is inert; 
where even thmgs inanimate, as rocks and mountains, seem endowed 
with a momentary impulse of motion and of life, only to overwhelm, 
to destroy, and to be destroyed. Justice is usually depicted as having 
no eyes, but holding a sword in the one hand and a pair of scales in 
the other. But, imder a system that destroyed the awful obligations 
of an oath, what could justice weigh ? She must renounce her scales 
and apply both her hands to the sword ; and it would be a bloody 
sword, strong, indeed, to exterminate, but feeble to correct. As to 
Justice herself, she would not only be more blind than Polyphemus, 
but she would also want more hands than Briareus to enable her to 
combat the hydra-headed monster of crime. 



) 



CHANNING. 

When wc look at the organised productions of nature, we see that 
they require only a limited time, and many of them only a very short 
time, to reach theu* perfection and accomplish their end. Take, for 
example, that noUe production, a tree. Having reached a certain 
height, and borne leaves, flowers, and fruit, it has nothing more to do* 
Its powers are fully developed ; it has no hidden capacities, of whidi 
its buds and fruit are only the beginnings and pledges. Its design is 
fulfilled ; the principle of life within it can effect no more. Not so tht 
mind. We can never say of this, as of the full-grown tree in 
autumn, it has answered its end ; it has done its work ; its capacity is 
exhausted. On the contrary, the nature, powers, desires, and pur- 
poses of the mind are all undefined. We never feel when a great 
intellect has risen to an original thought, or a vast discovery, that it 
has now accomplished its whole purpose, reached its bound, and can 
yield no other or higher fi^its. On the contrary, our conviction of its 
resources is enlarged ; we discern more of its affinity to the inex- 
haustible inteUigencc of its author. In every step of its progress we 
see a new impulse gained, and the pledge of nobler acquirements. 
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So, when a pure and resolute mind has made some sacrifice to truth 
and duty, has manifested its attachment to God and man in singular 
trials, we do not feel as if tbe whole energy of virtuous principle were 
now put forth, as if the measure of excellence were filled, as if the 
material fruits were now borne, and henceforth the soul could only 
repeat itself. We feel, on the contrary, that virtue by illustrious 
efforts, replenishes instead of wasting life ; that the mind, by perse- 
verance in well doing, instead of sinking into a mechanical tameness 
is able to conceive of higher duties, is armed for a nobler daring, and 
grows more efficient in charity. I'he mind, by going forward, does 
not reach insurmountable prison walls, but learns more and more the 
boundlessness of its powers, and of the range for which it was created. 

Let me place this topic in another light, which may show, even 
more strongly, the contrast of the mind with the noblest productions 
of matter. My meaning may be best conveyed by reverting to the 
tree. We consider the tree as having answered its highest purpose 
when it yields a particular firuit. We judge of its perfection by a fixed, 
positive, definite product. The mind, however, in proportion to its 
improvement becomes conscious that its perfection consists not in fixed 
prescribed effects, not in exact and defined attainments, but in an 
original, creative, unconfinable energy, which yields new products, 
which carries into it new fields of thought, and new efforts for religion 
and humanity. 

This truth is, indeed, so obvious, that even the least informed may 
discern it. You all feel that the most perfect mind is not that which 
works in a prescribed way, which thinks and acts according to pre- 
: scribed rules, but that which has a spring of action in itself which 
combines anew the knowledge received from other minds, which ex-^ 
plores its hidden and multiplied relations, and gives it forth in fresh 
and higher forms. The perfection of the tree, then, lies in a precise 
or definite product. That of the mind lies in an indefinite and bound- 
less energy. The first implies limits. To set limits to the mind 
would destroy the original power in which its perfection consists. 
Here, then, we have a distinction between material forms and the 
mind ; and from the destruction of the first, which, as we see, attain 
perfection and fulfil their purpose in a limited duration, we cannot 
argue to the destruction of the last, which plainly possesses the capa- 
•dty of a progress without end. 
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We have pointed out one contrast between the mind and 
material forms. The latter, we have seen, by their nature haTe 
bounds. The tree in a short time, and bv rising and spreading a 
short distance, accomplishes its end. I now add that the system of 
nature to which the tree belongs, requires that it should stop where it 
does. "Were it to grow for ever it would be an infinite mischie£ A 
single plant endowed with the principle of unlimited expansion, would 
in the progress of centuries overshadow nations, and, excluding every 
other growth, vWould exhaust the earth's whole fertility. Material 
forms, then, must have narrow bounds, and their usefulness requires 
that their life and growth should often be arrested, even before reach- 
ing the limits prescribed by nature. 

But the indefinite expansion of the mind, instead of warring with 
and counteracting the system of creation, harmonises with and per- 
fects it. One tree, should it grow for ever, would exclude other 
forms of vegetable life. One mind, in proportion to its expansion, 
awakens, and in a sense creates other minds. It multiplies instead of 
exhausting the nutriment which other minds need. A mind, the 
more it has of intellectual and moral life, the more it spreads life and 
power around it. It is an ever-enlarging source of thought and love. 
Let me here add that the mind, by unlimited growth, not only yields 
a greater amount of good to other beings, but produces continually new 
forms of good. This is an important distinction. Were the tree to 
spread indefinitely, it would abound more in fruit, but in fruit of the 
same kind, and by excluding every other growth it would destroy the* 
variety of products which now contribute to health and enjoyment. 
But the mind in its progress is perpetually yielding new fruits, new 
forms of thought, and virtue, and sanctity. It always contains within 
itself the germs of higher influences than it has ever put forth, the 
buds of fruits which it has never borne. Thus the very reason which, 
requires the limits of material forms — ^I mean the good of the whole- 
system — seems to require the unlimited growth of mind. 



BBETSCHNEIDEB. 

Philosophical proofs of the immortality of the soul, or those derived, 
from the pruiciple of reason, can only be developments, which show 
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that our reason necessarily possesses the idea of immortality, and on 
which rest the certainty and truth of all knowledge. 

But inasmuch as all ideas have reference to the world, so must also 
the idea of immortality be viewed through the knowledge of the 
world, and be considered in harmony with it. The hope of immor- 
tality is too important and too precious to the human heart — and 
especially so at the present day — and has been too much combatted for 
us not farther to consider this subject. 

The idea of immortality is the prophetic idea, and its doctrine 
the prophetic doctrine of the dogma of reason. As the idea of the 
Grodhead embraces everything, the present, the past, and the future, 
so is the idea of creation that of our part, that of moral law of the 
present, and that of immortality of the future. The future cannot be 
present, nor can it have been experienced ; but it must have, imless 
it be an empty expectation, its full security in the past and the 
present. 

The securities of the truth of immortality are man himself (i.e., his 
intuitive consciousness), God, and nature. The powerful surety of 
immortality man has within himself ; namely, an intuitive subjective 
consciousness thereof, and chiefly in the power of his reason, or in 
his disposition for the knowledge of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful ; in the love towards perfectibility, and the degree of it 
which he can attain. It is unquestionable that the purpose of a 
creature is manifested in its power and disposition. What every 
creature can become, it will become, and must become. Plants and . 
animals, and equally so the human body, which is similar to them, 
have only such dispositions as in this life on earth can and will 
be developed. The germs of mosses, of grasses, of shrubs, and of 
trees, possess only the faculty of becoming mosses, grasses, shrubs, 
and trees. In the same manner, flsh, birds, insects, amphibious and 
sucking animals (mammalia) and also the germ of the human body, 
possess only the faculty and power of acquiring a certain form, size, 
activity, durability, &c., all of which is developed, and the purpose 
attained during life. Of all this that lives on the earth, the whole 
sum of the power and faculties of life itself are developed and con- 
sumed. But it is very different with the power and faculties of the 
mind; those are capable of such vast development, that the longest 
life of man is insufficient to perfect them, so that even the most 
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cultivated, even when dying at the most advanced age, must acknow- 
ledge that he could make unlimited progress if his mind had a longer 
existence, and could enter into more perfect relations. The capa- 
bility of acquiring knowledge appears to be unlimited. Man is not 
satisfied with fathoming the things around him, but he penetrates into 
the past, even to the very origin of all things ; he is not content with 
penetrating into what is earthly, but raises himself to the very 
imiverse, fathoms the depth?, the sizes, nature, and course of the 
celestial orbs, and sounds more and more the laws and relations of 
all things. He stops not at the present, but attempts to lift the veil 
of the future, and to penetrate the future individualities of peoples, 
humanity, the earth, and the universe. The power of knowledge 
appears to him as vast as its objects : but life is by far too shorty the 
body too confined a vessel, and the exigencies of life have too strong 
a claim on our time, and occupy too much of our power to enable 
them to be fully developed. We might easily know all about An% 
America, Africa, and Australia, if our heavy bodies did not chain us 
to the globe of our birth.* 

We might easily investigate and understand the internal construc- 
tion of the earth, if our bodies permitted us to penetrate into its 
depths. Were it not ^hat our bodies chained us to the earth, we 
mi§:ht perceive and comprehend what there is in the moon. Mercury, 
Venus, and the other planets, in the comets and the sun. We might 
have the power to master not only one, but all the sciences, if our 
lives were not too short, and if we did not consume a quarter or a 
third of our existence in sleep, and sacrifice the remainder in pro- 
viding for the necessities of life. 

No sooner does the mind commence penetrating the vast domains 
of knowledge, than the body is growing old and denies its co-opera- 
tion. I'he circle of man's action is also but imperfectly unfolded in 
our earthly life, and by no means brought out. Much also depends 
on whether we rule or obey ; whether we have to accomplish one or 
several things, and what hindrances mankind and the Circumstances 
and relations of life may oppose to us. 

* When the anther penned these lines, he ignored all about 
navigation, railroads, electric telegraphs, and the like disooverieB 
i^lianoes. 
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There is especially wanting that moral culture which should raise 
the law of perfectibility to be the ruling law of our lives. Childhood 
and youth pass away in beginnings and weak attempts ; mature life 
^assaults us with its calls and requirements, and the gradual inrooting 
of habits enfeeble the moral powers of age. 

THe continual influx of impulses, and their frequent and powerful 
excitements, the lucta camis cum spiritus (the struggle of the flesh 
with the mind), continues until the latest age, and the restraining 
relations of moral culture disappear only with death, so that no one 
becomes so perfect as he ought, and would become under more 
&TOurable circumstances. 

The same must be said, finally, of our natural disposition for the 
beautiful -, but which is only imperfectly formed in life. It is one 
art alone to which we can usually do homage ; few can embrace 
several, and no one the whole. But how many millions have natural 
dispositions for all that is beautiful, and are yet unable, owing to 
the various relations of life, to cultivate a single art thoroughly: 
for this, partly, life is too short, " Ars longn^ vita curtcC (Art is 
long, but life is short), and, partly, the outward relations too curbing 
(Jiemmevd), 

Thus man is the only creature on earth who is gifted with powers 
and natural dispositions that cannot be fully developed during life, but 
which are evidently calculated for a continuance of existence, and 
require another world. Now, as the faculties of all beings with 
which we are acquainted manifest the purpose for which they were 
created, whilst the faculties of the mind transcend this life, and do not, 
like those of the body, fully attain their development, we have hence 
strong grounds for believing that our mind is destined for a future 
existence. It is true that we cannot hence conclude an eternal con* 
tinuance of our mind, for it it possible that a second life may com- 
pletely develope and consume our faculties, but it is sufficient to be 
certain of an entrance into a second world of a higher order, and we 
may therefore quietly await the sureties of an eternal existence 
which that second world may afford. 

It follows from this disposition for perfectibility, that we should 
&el a powerful and inextinguishable longing of the mind for what is 
perfect ; a longing that ever increases the further we advance in 
life, and the more powerfully we experience the insufficiency of this 
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life, and which becomes more powerful in advanced age, and makes 
118 direct our views and desires towards the next world. 

This desire demands immortality, and this very desire is a pledge of 
its fulfilment. For it is not,'as many have supposed, an indication oi 
selfishness which makes the imagination beg (erhesselt) a mirror (spiegel* 
hild) of a new life : but it is the necessary blossom and fruit of the 
mind's reason itself, and its necessary feeling for the immeasurable value 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful. It therefore does not, like 
selfishness, demand for its own self, and for its own account, but for 
all, and for the sake of the absolute worth of perfectibility. It would 
be in contradiction to itself, if it could not demand immortality as a so- 
lution of this contradiction, inasmuch as the moral law .ranks as more 
exalted than life, and in many instances bids us to risk life, and even 
to sacrifice it. This feehng of the unconditional worth of perfecti- 
bility, and the admonition to the mind to strive for it, present it to 
us in the most lively form ; and to offer up everything, even life, for 
it, must be a holy pledge of our destiny for immortality. 

The human mind as a reasonable spirit, has hence also a natural 
feeling of its immortality ; and hence it is that all peoples of the earth 
have expected another life after death, although their ideas of the 
same have been very different according to the various degrees of 
their civilisation. This universality of the belief of immortality, 
proves to us that the human mind has in its nature the idea of a 
future life, or that it is necessary to it. 

It has been objected that there are universal errors, as that the 
sun and the planets move round the earth ; but there are no universal 
errors that have always remained such, and the error as to the move- 
ment of the sun and the planets proves nothing, as it proceeds from 
a general deception of the senses which science has overcome. But 
no such deception exists as regards the immortality of the souL 
Besides, if men would judge by the evidence derived through the 
senses, all ideas of a future life must end with death. For according 
to the evidence of the senses all terminates with death, and death 
destroys everything that has been perceived by the senses. But that 
in spite of all these sensible appearances, all peoples have believed 
in immortality, or have at least been possessed of such an idea 
intuitively, is a proof that such belief in the human mind is natural 
and necessary, which is a proof of its truthfulness. 
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The pledge which we have of immortality intuitively is greatly 
strengthened by the additional and universal idea of a Godhead^ which 
is a further pledge as to its truthfulness. So true as there is a God, 
a Supreme Power that created and governs the world, equally so is it 
that we are immortal. Of this we have an assurance in His 
omniscience^ according to which He cannot have created anything 
superfluous or useless ; he cannot have commenced anything without 
having made due provision for its completion. As God endowed man 
"with faculties which extend far beyond this life, and consequently not 
for this earth only but for another world, so must the human mind be 
immortal by virtue of the Divine wisdom, which does nought in vain, 
but always fully accomplishes its purpose. To the omniscience must 
be added the justice of God, by virtue of which He proportions the 
ultimate fate of reasonable beings according to their moral nature, 
and bestows a due retribution of rewards and punishments. The fate 
of man in this world is, however, seldom in due proportion to his 
moral desert or moral guilt. Many are prosperous whose ^moral 
conduct is bad, whilst others are unhappy whose lives are unblameable ; 
a strict fulfilment of every duty remains often unacknowledged and 
unrewarded, and they not seldom experience disappointment and 
suffering, whilst, on the contrary, contempt and punishment are 
not dealt to the wicked, who are allowed to enjoy the fruit of their 
guilt. 

Now, as God is most just, and, as such, must proportion man's fate 
(ergehen) according to his moral conduct, and as that does not take 
place in this life, and cannot always under the circumstances of this- 
world ; therefore, there must be for the human spirit a second life 
in which his fate and moral nature will harmonise. Again, there is 
the goodness of God, who is willing to grant to us all the good that 
we are capable of enjoying. Now, as God has bestowed on us the 
faculty for a second life, so there can be no doubt that He will grant it 
to us. This is so much the more certain, inasmuch as He has by means 
of oar reasonable nature implanted in us a longing for perfectibility, 
which cannot be satisfied here, and has therefore given us beforehand 
a pledge of an eternal life ; and as He will give us immortality, su He 
has also enabled us to foresee death and to comprehend its destruc- 
tions ; a prescience that He has denied to the brute creation, which 
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has no immortality.* The same goodness of God that has implanted 
in the human breast the longing for immortality, must, therefore, 
grant him the blessing shown in the distance. 

Again, the Kingdom of Ood points to the immortality of the soul. 
It is that fellowship of rational beings which is constantly cultivating 
a likeness with God; of that fellowship which must constantly 
increase if it will progress. Here it is limited and confined by our 
sensible bodies and our earthly relations. These constraints must at 
some time cease, and give place to a perfect fellowship in a higher 
degree of life, in order that the rational world may progressively 
develope itself in a likeness of godly perfectibility, which is the 
accomplishment of all things. 

As all ideas have a retrospective reference to the world, so must also 
the world or nature furnish us with pledges for the truth of the idea 
of immortality. And it does furnish it. 

We find in nature a rising scale of beings, which, commencing with 
the most imperfect, reaches man. the most perfect of beings, with 
whom it breaks off and stops. The vegetable kingdom is the lowest 
species of life, as it possesses no consciousness ; the animal kingdom 
is the next ascending step, wherein is added the consciousness of life 
but still obscure ; the third step is that of mankind, in whom con- 
sciousness is not only immeasurably clearer and more extensive, but — 
and that is the more important — ^becomes a rational consciousness. 

The life of vegetables and the brute creation, and also the cor- 
poreal life of man, is only for this world. But in the interminable 
variety which reigns throughout nature there must exist things which 
are destined for more than a single world, and for transition to a 
higher order of life. Now, as we find in the mind of man such a 
being, possessing the proportions and faculties for such transitions, 
there can be no doubt that the human soul, as the highest degree of 
life on earth, is destined for more than one world, and is therefore an 
immortal being. 

This is the more certain, as the universe shows us an interminable 
abundance of worlds with relation to each other ; and presents an 

* There are not wanting those who contend for the immortality of 
txmtes. 
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innumerable number of places for exercising a constant and unlimited 
development. All the grounds of reason would still consider immor- 
talitj as problematical if the universe consisted only of our eai*th, for 
then the idea would have nothing in experience to which it could be 
referred and which could make its accomplishment appear possible 
But the existence of innumerable worlds presents a stage (schamplatz) 
for the accomplishment of the idea on an interminable scale, and these 
worlds themselves, so various in size and nature, are a pledge that the 
scale of beings is as interminable as the range of worlds, and that in 
the kingdom of creation there cannot be beings who are only destined 
to live and die on the same orb, but that there must exist beings to 
pass from one world to another. 

Now, as the human mind has natural dispositions and faculties for 
such a transition, so there can be no doubt that man is a being for 
such a high destiny. For he can already see into (^hineinschauhen) 
other worlds, place himself in them in imagination, sound their 
nature, determine their weight, measure their orbits, and perceive 
their relation to other worlds. This high capacity of the human 
mind is the most powerful pledge of its high destiny. 

But that the view of so many worlds of God remains so ineffectual 
as to a confident belief in immortality, arises only in part from their 
ignorance of the universe, and partly from daily seeing the stars, their 
view is blunted. 

Let us suppose the case of a man born and educated in the dark 
depth of a mine, who should be instructed in the reasons for a belief 
in immortality ; he would put no trust in the hope if he knew nothing 
about the universe, but say, show me that there exists another world 
besides the earth. If taken to the surface of the earth on a clear 
starlight night he would be powerfully struck with the view of the 
heavens and all doubts be overcome. 

But we will confine oui* view to the earth, dhd consider the assur- 
ance for immortality which earthly nature affords us. We find it of 
two kinds, first, matter of infinite variety and capable of undergoing 
an innumerable number of combinations and forms ; and secondly, a 
vitality divided amongst a great number of germs of life, impercep- 
tible to the senses, and animates and forms organically. When this 
is no longer practical the germ of life is withdrawn fi-om the matter, 
which becomes displaced into its several parts. The germ of life as 
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something different, indissoluble and indestractible, whilst it undei*- 
goes this first organic life, becomes thereby ennobled and more capable 
to form and animate an organism of a higher sort. Thus the germ of 
life forms and animates from the lowest scale of life, through innu- 
merable and progressivelj higher steps ; first, the vegetable kingdom, 
then to the animal kingdom, in which it acquires the consciousness of 
life, and finds its highest earthly degree in man, when it becomes a 
rational spirit. At every step the germ becomes more noble, and the 
organisation which it forms for itself more delicate and more perfect. 
By means of a rational consciousness the faculty of life feels itself an 
individual being. The further progress cannot be the solution of the 
rational spirit, for that were a retrogression, rendering all previous 
progress useless, as the whole of nature as an arrangement (einrich- 
tang) for a determined purpose ; but it must be a higher progress of 
the spirit in a higher organisation. Now, as this earth does not possess 
material for such higher organisation, the rational spirit must enter 
into another orb, where it may find material capable of a higher 
organisation, and in which a higher life can begin. Such worlds exist, 
according to astronomers, in abundance. Thus plants and animals 
on earth answered their purpose in connexion with the whole world ; 
they are here only for this world, and are not disturbed without a 
purpose; but the solution of the earthly organism, to which the 
human body also belongs, is at all times for the facidty and germ of 
life a new birth, a transition to a higher existence, is for the rational 
soul (Psyche) of man a new life, where it receives a higher, a clearer, 
a more general consciousness, and enters upon a new stage of 
development. 



ABBE E. BARBE. 

The faculties of sensibility, intelligence, and volition, are, in reality, 
not separate, but are united in one and the same subject, which is the 
mind. Sensibility, is the mind feeling, intelligence, the mind knowing, 
activity and volition, the mind acting and willing. 

The mind knows itself, and determines itself in saying internally : 
me, self, myself (ego^ mot, selbst), whereby it is distinguished from the 
rest of nature. In order that a being may be named sd/j it is not 
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'Sufficient with its faculties, but it must be also manifest to itself; 
now the mind is manifested to itself by the modes of which it has a 
consciousness, and which it consequently refers to itself. The mind 
is a substance, a subject of the modes, the self is the mind whilst it 
^possesses a consciousness of itself. The idea of self is not precisely 
■the same thing as the idea of mind. We may conceive moreover as 
possible that a mind may exist without having a consciousness^ of itself 
or at least without having a self clear and explicit. The self appears 
even to disappear at certain moments, as in those of a swoon or 
syncope, of a lethargy or a profound sleep. Always, when we treat 
of the subject of self , the terms mind and self become in use completely 
synonymous, and it is as such I propose to consider them. 

The self possesses the property of remaining always the same in the 
midst of innumerable modifications of which it is the subject : this is 
-what is termed its identity. It is a fact which may be said of universal 
belief : every one, in fact, is convinced that the self be feels, knows, 
and wills at present, is the same that felt, knew, and willed previously. 
The being who thinks in his old age feels that he is the same being 
who felt in his youth, and every one preserves until the hour of death 
the recollection of the previous age. We may affirm without fear of 
deceiving ourselves, that those who advance in their writings or dis- 
courses that what is called mind is nothing more thaii a succession of 
phenomena, cannot help acknowledging, as every one else, at the 
bottom of their conscience, their own proper identity, in the midst of 
all that variety of facts which pass in the said self. Without a firm 
belief in the identity of self, what would signify the anticipation of 
the future by hope or fear? If the self remained not identical to 
itself, it would not be itself for him, but for another, that he would 
Jiope or fear : the contrary of what our consciousness reveals to us. 

The idea of our identity is given to us, according to Locke, by 
consciousness.* • According to Reid, the testimony of the memory is 
the stroniest proof of our identity .f According to Dugald Stewart, 
it is by consciousness and memory that we acquire the notion and 
conviction of our personal identity.^: Cousin rectifies and completes 

* Essay on the Human Understanding. — Book U., chap, xxvii., { 9. 
t Essays on the Intellectual Faculties of Man.-— Ess. in., chap. iv. 
% Esqulsses de Fhilosophie Morale. — Part I.^ sect. 1. 
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these theories in explaining how the notion of personal identity is a 
conviction of the reoMon obtained by consciousness and memory.'*' 

Consciousness attests to us the present modifications by which we 
actually manifest ourselves to ourselves : they are our present sensa- 
tions, perceptions, and volitions. However, the present moment is 
followed by other instants during which fresh operations succeed the 
previous ones, which are established each separately, by the testimony 
of consciousness, but which are only known as succeeding each other - 
by the memory. For, when we have the consciousness of several 
perceptions, one after another, if we do not recollect the first, there 
will not be for us a second ; nor a third if we do not recollect a first 
and a second, and so for the rest. Consequently, without memory,, 
there would not be a succession for us. 

Whilst we establish by consciousness and memory several successive 
operations, reason suggests to us the belief in the continuity of our 
existence, that is, the durahility and identity of our mind. We con- 
ceive really that the facts are not known by the self (me) as 
succeeding in it, and as preserving in its recollections, because it 
remains always the same and because it is identical: for, if the 
identity of our mind were to cease, recollection would not remain to 
us. How, in fact, could a new self recollect facts which in no way 
affected it, or facts which took place when it did not exist? The 
sentiments, the ideas, the acts which would have afiected the first 
self, would evidently disappear with the second ; and at each renova- 
tion of self, we should have to acquire our knowledge anew, which is 
contradicted by universal experience. It is then certain that the fact 
of memory 'oi which every one has the consciousness^ demxmstrates to- 
reason^ even unto evidence, the identity of self. 

It is well to remark also, that without the permanency of the human 
personality there is no responsibility, therefore, no morality, and social 
order annihilated. 

The numerous faculties which observation and analysis have dis- 
covered to us in ourselves, may be reduced to three principal, of 
which the others are the various modes of exercise. The three 
&culties of the first order, irreducible as faculties, are confounded in 
the unity of the being, all at the same time active and passive, which. 

* Cours de rhistoire de la Philosophle.— Tome II.| le9on xviii. 
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we call self. This self is conceived as substance^ that is as the sub- 
stantial reality, support of the modes established by consciousness ^ 
and as cause^ of the acts which it produces. At the same time it 
acknowledges itself as a sole substance and cause. 

Consciousness attests that it is the same thing in us that thinks, 
and feels, and wills, and that there are not in us several principles, 
one that wills, another that feels, and still another that thinks : we 
have only the intimate sentiment of one. The self that knows itselij 
and feels itself knowingly, feels itself also, and knows itself feeling and 
willing. The principle which thinks, which wills, and which feels, 
is only one and the same principle which has a consciousness of what 
it experiences and of what it does, whence it follows that such self 
is one. 

The unity of self must be understood in all the strictness of the 
term, not only in the sense that there is only one self and not several, 
but that this self is not composed of divers parts, that is, it is simple ; 
in other words, the imity of self must be understood as excludir^ all 
plurality and all composition. The simplicity of self will be demon- 
strated by the proofs of the spirituality of the mind, which we will 
produce subsequently. 

The unity of self, which consciousness reveals to us under a relation 
can, imder other relations, he deduced from its identity. In the first 
place, if it be constantly the same self that is the subject of our phe- 
nomena of consciousness, it is clear that there are not several selfs 
which replace one another : a real and true identity necessarily ex- 
cludes every successive plurality. In the second place, if the self be 
really and truly identical, it must be admitted that it is a perfect 
unity to the exclusion of all composition whatever ; for if it be multi- 
plex, it would be variable and dissoluble, it would change and renavate 
like every compounded living thing, and then it would no longer 
be identical. It would only be susceptible of an apparent identity, 
improperly so called, an identity that admits of change, and even a 
total renewal of substance, as physiology teaches of the human body, 
always reputed identical, in spite of the successive renewal of the 
molectdes which at first composed it. Ajgi identity of this sort is not 
a true identity, it is not that which reason judges necessary to render 
possible the phenomena of memory. Since imity is an essential 
condition of identity, such as the phenomena of our mind demandfis, 
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it fDllows that of the identity demonstrated of self, we have the right 
to conclude its unity. 

The human mind does not conceive the unity of self to be divisible, 
neither mechanically, as bodies are divided, nor mentally, as nume- 
rical quantity or number are divided. It follows from what precedes, 
that it conceives it as a perfect simple unity in such a manner, that 
the unity of the mind is not different from its simplicity, which is 
nothing else than its spiritaality and immateriality. 

What is properly our self is one; our mind is a simple being. 
However man is a complex being, since it is a mind united to a body, 
its nature consisting in a marvellous union, where the mind exercises 
the supreme dominion, and where the body must be subject to the 
mind. 

The difference between the spirit and the body is a truth that nature 
has always dictated to the human race, and may be considered with 
justice as an universal belief; there is no people found that has not in 
their language various terms to signify these two substances. Philo- 
sophers, however, have not always had exact ideas on this subject. 
The major part of the ancients, at the same time that they admit the 
distinction between mind and body^ do not appear to have conceived 
the mind otherwise than as a very subtile matter different from that 
of the body, or at least have not clearly disengaged it from matter. 
It is to Descartes and to his school above all belongs the glory of 
having spread the brightest light over this important truth, of which 
St. Augustin had already planted the principles, and of which we find 
the basis in the " Tusculanes " of Cicero, who on this point was 
nothing more than the interpreter of the Platonic doctrine. 

With Plato the mind is an intelligent substance, which moves itself 
with number and harmony.* With Aristotle it is neither of the 
four known elements ; it is a fifth essence which he calls entelechie^ an 
expression of which the interpretation is very difiicult. Plutarch 
declares expressly that Plato and Aristotle believed the mind to be 
incorporeal.f The Academician Xenocrates, and others more ancienti 
had the same idea of it ; for them, the mind was expers coporis (des- 
titute of body) as Cicero shows in his " Academiques." J According 

* Plutarch. De Placitifl PhiloB. Lib. IV. cap. ii. 
t De PlacitiB, PhiloB. IV. ii. J Lib. L no. ii. 
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to various philosophera, the mind is a portion of ether, or a fire, or a 
subtile air, or a harmony of the four elements, or a moving number, 
or a part of the blood, or a slender spirit spread throughout the body.* 

It will be seen by what precedes, that in general the ideas of the 
ancients with regard to the mind, however erroneous or but little 
exact, were nevertheless very far from being those of the modem 
materialists, such as Mettrie, Helvetius (author of " Syst^me de la 
Nature "), Diderot, Cabanais, Broussais, &c., who attribute to the cor- 
poreal organisation, and more especially that of the brain, all intel- 
lectual and moral modifications. Locke must assuredly not be ranged 
among the materialists, since in his " Essay on the Human Under- 
standing "f he distinguishes the spiritual from the corporeal substance 
and declares expressly that in its nature, matter is evidently destitute 
of feeling and thought. However, he does not steer sufficiently clear 
of materialism, when he advances in the same work | that it is impos- 
flible for us to discover by the contemplation of our own ideas, without 
revelation, if God had not given to some systems material parts, con- 
veniently disposed, the faculty to perceive and to think. Condillac § 
thus judges of Locke*s doubt — " I cannot conceive how Locke could 
advance that it will be, perhaps, eternally impossible for us to know 
if God have not given, &c." We must not imagine that to solve this 
question, it be necessary to know the essence and nature of matter. 
The reasonings based on such ignorance" are entirely frivolous. It 
suffices to remark that the subject of thought must be one, Now a 
heap of matter is not one^ it is a multitude. For the rest, the rather 
unphilosophical doubt of Locke is adequately refuted by the proofs 
that the faculty to think is incompatible ever, with the essence of 
matter, and that consequently, the power of God is no more limited 
in attributing to Him the power of making a thinking matter, than 
that of attributing to Him the power of making a circle square. 

The distinction of the mind from the hody^ must be imderstood in the 
sense of the spirituality of the mind, which is nothing else but its 

* Maorobe. Gomm. in Somn. Scipionis L. I. c. xiv ; Pint, de Placitis, 
Fhilos. IV., ii. ; Cic. Tnsoul. I. c. ix. x. 

t Bk. n. c. xxiii., 5. Bk. IV. ch. iii. 6, eh. x. 10. J Bk. IV. oh. iii, 6. 

g Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances hmnaines. Ire partie, sect I. 
c. i. I 7. 
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immateriality, a term that implies the simplicity of its substance, since 
matter is necessarily multiplex and divisible. This essential attribute 
of the mind, already proved by the unity of Self, is still further 
demonstrated by the following proofs : — 

I. By the faculty of thinking in general. 

All matter is composed of parts; but the being that thinks is 
necessarily simple. In order that it may be certain that a being which- 
thinks is necessarily simple, it is sufficient that thought cannot reside 
in a composed subject (by the word thought is here imderstood all 
the modifications and operations of the mind) : now, effectively,, 
thought cannot reside in a subject of this nature. For, if we could 
suppose that thought resides in a compounded subject, it would be 
either in the totalityy or in a fraction of the subject ; now either of 
these suppositions is inadmissible. 

In the first place, it cannot be admitted that thought resides in the 
totality of a compounded thinhing subject; for if the thought reside in 
a compounded thinking subject, it could be only in one of the two 
following modes: either thought would be disseminated in the totality 
of a compounded thinking subject, or it would be found quite entire 
in every part of such subject; now, neither of these two suppositions 
can be maintained. 

1st. It cannot be said that thought would be dmeminuted in the 
totality of the compounded thinking subject, or, in other terms, that each 
part of the thinking subject would be a part of the thought. First, 
because thought has no parts, but that it either is or is not quite 
entire, otherwise the mind might conceive halves, quarters, any 
fi*actional part of thought ; it would be necessary to say, in its proper 
sense, that the thoughts have extension, that they are long or short, 
wide or narrow, of a cubical or spherical form, &c., which no one would 
venture to say seriously. In the second place because, under' this 
hypothesis, there would be only fractions of thought in the thinking 
subject, and that there would be no unique and entire thought, as 
would be, for instance, that of a triangle, of which a unique subject 
had the consciousness, thus as that had place in our mind. It cannot, 
therefore, be admitted that thought be disseminated in the totality of 
a compounded thinking subject. 

2nd. It cannot be maintained, either, that the thought coidd reside 

ite entire in each part of a compounded thinking subject; for under 
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such supposition thera would be then several thoughts that vtq 
supposed to be only one, and there would be several thinking subjects. 
Thus when I have one idea, or experience one sensation, or that I 
issue one will, there would be as many times the same idea, or this 
sensation, or this act of volition, and moreover as many feeling 
subjects, willing to have or having one idea, that there would be parts 
in my thinking being, and it is known that every material being is 
compounded of an illimited number of parts. Now, such a supposi- 
tion is absurd and contrary to the testimony of consciousness, which 
attests the imity of self and of every mode of self. It cannot, then, 
be admitted that the thought could reside entire in each part of a 
compounded thinking subject; besides, it has been proved that it 
could not be disseminated in the totality of such a subject. 

Firstly, then it cannot be admitted that thought resides in the 
totality of a compounded thinking subject. Secondly, it cannot he 
admitted that thought resides in a fraction of a compounded thinking 
■subject. By a fraction of a compounded thinking subject, must be 
understood, either several of the parts which compose it, or one sole 
-of such parts. Now, thought cannot reside in a compounded thinking 
subject, in either of these two modes. > 

1st. It cannot be said that thought resides in a certain number of 
parts of a thinking subject. In fact, this supposition admits a multi- 
plicity in the thinking subject; it is then equivalent to that of the 
totality, and is refuted by the same reasons. It is moreover but little 
\*ational, for how could the parts which would not serve to the thought 
belong to the thinking subject ? Evidently the thinking parts alone 
•would constitute the true totality of it. 

2nd. It cannot be supposed that the thought could reside in a sole 
part of the compounded thinking subject : whether in one sole, to the 
exclusion of the others, because then the others would not belong to 
the thinking subject (and then whence would have come to this sole 
part, of the same nature as the others, a faculty of which the others 
-wrould be deprived), or in each part in its tum^ because this hypothesis 
would give us several minds in place of one, and which is besides 
manifestly not maintainable, as being incompatible with the pheno- 
^menon of memory, which demands the constant identity of self. But 
for the rest, in admitting the supposition, on this part of the thinking 
subject, that we suppose alone gifted with thought, would be simple 
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or it would be compounded. In the first case, how would this simple 
part be still matter? A simple and thinking substance is a pure 
spirit : it would be then to acknowledge with us the spirituality of 
the mind ; in the second case, this compounded part is multiplex and 
divisible like the whole, and the same difficulties return. Then 
secondly, it cannot be supposed that thought resides in a fraction of a 
compounded thinking subject ; besides, it has been proved, that we 
cannot admit that it resides in the totality. 

Then, thought cannot reside in a compounded subject, and conse- 
quently, the thinking substance, or the mind, is a simple being, that 
is to say spiritual. 
n. By the faculty of comparing. 

The human mind has the faculty of comparing together the several 
modifications of which it is the subject, or the several external objects, 
and to form judgments in consequence of comparisons. (By compa- 
rison must be understood an act of the mind that considers at the 
same time several objects in order to recognise their relations.) Now 
a substance gifted with this faculty, is necessarily simple ; for if thi» 
substance were composed of several parts, if only of two (it is never- 
theless known that however attenuate it may be supposed, contains 
an indefinite number of it) it would be afiected, for example, in one 
of its parts by an idea or a sentiment, as that of joy, and in another 
part by another idea, or another sentiment, as that of grief. Now, 
these two parts of the thinking principle, being substantially distinct 
from each other, would be like two minds, one of which would have 
the consciousness of one of two sentiments, and the other the 
consciousness of the other sentiment, but of which neither would have 
the consciousness of the two sentiments at one and the same time, 
and of which consequently neither could make a comparison or form 
a judgment on one or the other. 

A fresh example will render this important proof more clear.* 
Our mind may be afiected at the same moment in the five senses. 
Thus I contemplate a picture at the same moment that I hear a musical 
instrument, that I taste a finiit, that I perceive a smell, that I touch 
something with the hand; I discern perfectly these sensations, I 
compare them, I prefer one to the other, I judge which of them 

* De la Luzerne, sur Tespirit de r&me— Chap. II., xxv. 
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affects me in the most lively and agreeable degree. Kow, this 
self which experiences and knows at the same time these several 
sensations, and who compares them is unquestionably a simple being ; 
for if it were composed it would receive in the different parts the 
several impressions which each sense would transmit to it, in different 
directions. The optic nerves would transmit to one part the 
impressions of sight ; the auricular nerves would conduct to 
another part the impressions of hearing ; and so with the rest. But 
what is it then that would feel and know them all at the same time ? 
All comparisons demand a comparer, that is to say a sole subject 
which considers at the same time several subjects and their relations. 
Without such simultaneousness in the same subject, there would only 
be perceptions detached one from the other, but no comparison. 
!Now, matter is always a multiplicity and never a sole subject, since 
there are as many distinct substantial things in it, as there will be 
found parties there. The matter, then does not bear the character of 
unity and oi simplicity^ which would be necessary for a comparison to 
take place; (he beings then^ who possesses the faculty of comparing is 
a substance distinct from matter , that is to say spiritual. 

On the demonstrative force of this proof, the following words of the 
sceptic Bayle have been often quoted: "It may be said without 
hyperbole that it is a demonstration as sure as those of geometry ; 
and if everyone feel not the value of it, it is because they have not 
been able, or been unwilling to raise themselves atove the notions of 
a coarse imagination."'" 

m. By the liberty of the mind. 

We must all recognise in ourselves a free activity, the faculty 
of being willing, or of not being willing. We feel in ourselves the 
pQwer of choosing between different things, or those that are opposed 
to each other. Thus we establish in ourselves in an evident manner, 
the being able to will according to our choice, for instance, to walk 
or to remain immovable ; to move our limbs in one sense or another, 
whilst no one would venture to maintain seriously that matter caa 
will, according to its pleasure, to give such or such a movement, to 
slacken or to accelerate, to stop or to change its direction by its own 
choice. That is so true, that it is generally agreed to place inertness 

* Konvelles de la Bepublique dee Lettres. Aoilt, 1684i^ Art. 6. 
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as one of its properties, and that when some new movement is per- 
ceived, a moving cause is sought different from the matter itself 
which is seen to move. Hence it follows that our mind being endowed 
with a free will, is an immaterial substance. 

rV. By the essential difference between the phenomena of matter 
and those of the mind. 

Without enumerating the various properties of the mind and of the 
body, we can without trouble conceive that there can be no question 
that the active properties of matter, when about to make a comparison 
with the phenomena of the mind, since thought cannot be conceived 
as an inert property, as would be in a body the figure and extension, 
but truly as the product of whatever activity. Now, active pheno- 
mena never consist in matter, but in the movements or products of 
movements, which are still in themselves movements : it is impossible 
to discover anything else in the most minute analysis. It is then, 
attractions, impulses and repulses, modifications in the velocity, in the 
direction, in the duration of the movement, whence results the 
transport from one place to another; the fact of corresponding 
succcessively with various points of space, and in consequence, new 
combinations, new dispositions of matter, and fresh dispositions of 
situation and distance. Now, none of these results are thought, that 
is to say, ideas, sentiments, judgments, reasonings, voluntary acts, 
&c. That is true of organised matter as well as of brute matter ; 
for organisation is nothing else in matter than a certain disposition of 
the material parts according to regular relations ; a disposition proper 
to exercise certain functions, which are resumed in movements ; and 
movements are not the same thing as thought. 

V. By the opposition observed between the laws of thought and 
the laws of physics. 

Movements and mechanical effects have always an exact proportion 
with the causes that produce them ; so that the learned can deter- 
mine them with precision, and calculate them in advance. However, 
there exists no proportion of the sort between the operations of the 
mind and the causes which occasion them. In fact, what proportion 
do we find, for instance, between words pronounced in a low voice, 
and the circumstances which result fi'om them in certain circimi- 
stances ? Thus, when one says to a person who has reasons for 
believing in it — Here are armed men who come to arrest you. In 
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the twinkling of an eye the person is far off; whilst if the same thing 
be said to one who had nothing to fear, he would remain immovable. 
How is this to be explained by the law of physics ? How, again, 
reconcile with these same laws, the rapid, even violent, movements 
which are sometimes communicated to the body by a calm and tran- 
quil will, with the sole view of exercising the organs, and that without 
iarouble, or any commotion or agitation whatever, on the part of the 
•mind? 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing proofs is, that the 
human mind is a being distinct from the body, a simple, immaterial, 
spiritual being. 

OBJECTIONS. 

I. It is not necessary to have recourse to the existence of a 
spiritual mind as the subject of thought, if all the intellectual modifi- 
cations can be satisfactorily explained by organisation alone; nowy 
aU intellectual modifications can be satisfactorily explained by organ- 
isation alone. In fact, according to Cabanis, the brain is the par- 
ticular organ destined to produce thought, as the stomach is to effect 
digestion, the liver to filter the brain, &c. The brain elaborates the 
impressions which it receives from the organs of the senses by the 
agency of the nerves, and it quickly returns them metamorphosed 
into ideas. This organ digests in a certain manner the impressions^ 
and effects organically the secretion of thought.* According to 
Broussais, thought is nothing more than a mode of action of the 
brain ; sensations, ideas, only the cerebral substance in certain modes 
of excitement. It is the nervous system that perceives, and reasons, 
and wills.f Then it is not necessary to have recourse, &c. 

Answer ; The minor is not denied. In the digestion by the stomach, 
as in every other secretion, we conceive and explain satisfactorily that 
the material organs, acting on the material substances, produce a 
matter endowed with fresh properties ; in that, there is but one fact 
analogous to those afforded by chemistry, although less easily explic- 
able. But can we explain anything when a being so indeterminate as 
a nervous impression, we cause to be secreted, that is to separate by 

* Rapport dn Physique et du Moral de I'Homme. 2i^me m^moire. 
t De rirritation et de la Folie. 
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the action of a material substance like the brain, a thing so immaterial 
as thought ? In the hypothesis of Cabanis, the aliment already is 
indiscernible, and the product of its digestion presents neither ex- 
tension, nor divisibility, nor form, nor colour ; in a word, none of 
the properties of matter. Are we not then justified in classing 
this hypothesis among the chimeras ? As regards the hypothesis of 
Broussais, let us see what phenomena are presented to us by the 
irritation of the nervous and cerebral substance. A particular modi- 
fication in the matter of these organs, a sort of local acceleration of 
capillary circulation corresponding to nervous excitement, of move- 
ments, an agitation of the nerves and fibres of the brain ; let us admit 
even that there are produced there electric accidents. Now, whatever 
reasonings we make, we cannot come to conceive that movements, 
even in the system of electrical movements, should be the same thing 
as ideas, sensations, volitions, judgments, reasonings. The same as 
the vibrations of the organ of hearing, the movements, which are pro- 
duced in the organ of sight, in that of taste, &c.,are not hearing, sight, 
or taste ; the same as any excitement whatever of the cerebral sub- 
stance, is not thought ; but we know by consciousness and by our 
reason that all these phenomena have for subject one and the same 
being which can experience them all at the same time, and compare 
them among themselves, and which, consequently, is not multiplex like 
matter. From what precedes it must be concluded that it is false to 
say that all the phenomena of thought can be explained in a satisfac- 
tory manner by organism alone. 

As to the rest, independent of all particular refutation of these 
systems, we may yet oppose to them the proofs which establish the 
simplicity of the mind, and its distinction from the body; proofs which 
remain intact, and which are in no wise shaken by the gratuitous 
hypothesis of the materialists. 

The following reflections will suffice to render manifest the hypo- 
thetical character of every material theory. 

1st. All observations, and all the experiments alleged by the mate- 
rialists of the connexion that exists between the brain and the 
phenomena which consciousness reveals to us, may be explained, quite 
as easily at least, that neither the brain nor the nerves is anything 
more than an agent between the thinking principle and external 
things; that in the supposition that it would be itself the thinking 
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principle : so that this last assertion, if it has not been demonstrated 
felse, would be at least purely hypothetical. Still more : it is, that 
the human mind not finding either organ, or material condition in the 
phenomena of consciousness, must naturally attribute the immaterial 
facts that it observes, to an inunaterial principle. 

2nd. The reasonings that have been adduced to prove that the 
brain is the principle of the voluntary movements, and the subject of 
sensation and intelligence, being based on that of the brain being 
indispensable to the production of these phenomena, might be equally 
applied to the argument of the senses and the nerves, that are in- 
dispensable to sensation and external perception ; now, these organs 
not considered, that like instruments which neither feel nor know ; 
are nothing more must be then concluded for the brain. 

3rd. Different alterations which are made t<o rise to the brain, and 
even certain maladies, suppress all sensation, all direction of move- 
ment, all intellectual activity ; but no malady, no operation has yet 
arisen to suppress in us volition. K the organ itself were the voluntary 
principle, it would be astonishing that any malady, any operation, has 
yet been able to produce the result of altering volition. 

These latter considerations are exposed, with a certain extent in 
in the " Preface des Esquisses de Philosophic Morale " of Dugald 
Stewart, by Gouflfroy. 

n. A great number of facts prove that the state of the mind and 
of the exercise of its faculties, are in an absolute dependence on the 
dispositions of the body ; and especially of the brain; the mind is sub- 
ject to all the vicissitudes of the body ; it developes and strengthens 
itself, it ages and weakens with the body, the various qualities and 
dispositions of the brain, the changes which it experiences in its sub- 
stance, establish the marked differences between minds, and in the 
same mind at different periods of life ; certain external influences, 
such as those of climate, for example, exercise on the constitution 
of the body, an action which considerably modifies the intellectual 
faculties and the moral character ; now all these effects would not 
take place if the mind were a substance distinct from the body ,• there- 
fore the human mind is nothing else than the result of corporeal 
organisation. 

Answer: We answer, in the first place, that the alleged facts must 
not be admitted in the objection, but with restriction, and only in 
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certain respects, and that there exist besides a great number of ex- 
ceptions. It is undoubtedly true that often the vicissitudes of the 
body affect the mind, but it is false that the qualities of the mind, such 
as the reason, the strength of the mind, &c., be under the absolute 
dependence of the vicissitudes of the body. In fact, we frequently see 
men entirely sound in body, with less intelligence than other men 
broken down with infirmities. Wo have seen sick persons, almost in a 
dying state, evince an astonishing strength of mind, and a remarkable 
increase of intelligence, and the slightest physical pain and trouble 
depress, in advanced age, minds without energy. We have seen 
delicate persons, old men reduced by age and infirmities, face, for 
religion, their coimtry, their family, punishments and death, and the 
most vigorous men faint at the sight of a scaffold. Do we not see 
daily, men, who by religion and moral virtue, master their tempers 
and know how to resist the most tyrannical propensities ? Now, 
facts of this nature give us a fresh proof of the distinction between 
body and mind : for if the mind were identical with the body, if it 
were but the body considered in some of its functions, it would suffer 
always and without exception, the vicissitudes of the body. 

As to what concerns the influence of the dispositions of the brain, 
it may be said, from the acknowledgment of the physiologists, our 
knowledge of the structure and the qualities of the brain, and of the 
nerves, is too limited, and the experiments that have been made are 
too few and too inconclusive, to enable us to establish anything 
positive in this respect. How often has it not been found that the 
brain of an idiot or of a maniac does not present any remarkable 
singularity I How many cases in which, notwithstanding considerable 
derangement of the intellectual faculties, no defect has been found in 
the brain I As for the rest, whatever the influences which the 
state of the brain may have on the mind, the unity of self which 
always recognises itself identical with itself, in the midst of the 
greatest variations of the brain, and the persistence of certain volitions 
which resist everything, show that there is something in man that is 
not subordinate to the brain. 

With regard to the influence of climate, it is well known that 
similar manners are found in very different climates, and very 
different manners in similar climates. Thus the natives of the 
Phillippine Isles, the Christians of Cochin-China, of Ceylon, and of 
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Australia, are remarkable for their good manners, whilst the other 
inhabitants of the same countries, placed in physical conditions quite 
similar, present a spectacle of contrary vices. 

In the second place we deny the minor. From the correspondence 
■which is remarked between the situation of the mind and the body, we 
can only draw one conclusion, namely, that the thinking principle is in 
a state of intimate connexion, with the body ; and it must be conceded 
that it cannot be otherwise, the human condition supposed, that is a 
mind united to a body ; but there is no reason to infer from it that 
the above effects would not take place, if the mind were a substance 
distinct from the body. 

But still more : it is that, when we acknowledge the reciprocal corre- 
spondence between the mind and the body as a natural consequence of 
their union, the facts objected are explained in the most satisfactory 
manner. Supposing this correspondence between the two substances, 
it is not surprising that, if the body be regularly organised, the mind 
exercises its faculties more freely than when the body has suffered 
some derangement in its organisation. It can be easily conceived, 
that if the members be too delicate, or excessively enfeebled, the 
mind must feel this state of the body. 

In a state of fatigue of the organs, the mind is relaxed, and as it 
suspended, until the return of the body to its normal state ; however, 
the mind which feels itself always the same in spite of its forced 
inaction, may itself hasten the repair of the organs by the means of 
which it regulates the employ and of which it observes the effect ; 
and so soon as the effect is produced, it finds itself again in a state to 
exercise the fimctions that it had never ceased to be apt to ftdfil ; 
only this aptitude had been shackled by the momentary interruption 
of the regular conditions of its exercise. It is just to see, in the 
regular and corresponding development of the body and the mind, 
a feature of the wisdom of the Creator, who has known how to 
put an admirable harmony in all His works. If, for example, man 
from his first infancy possessed his reason in its full force, the weak- 
ness of his body would be insupportable. Suppose an infant wrapped 
up in swaddling clothes, having already the passions and projects 
ripe age, it would be seen to irritate itself in its powerlessness, and 
the cradle where it reposes quietly would be nothing else than a 
horrible prison. In the same way give to the mind of an old man all 
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the impetuosity and ardour of another age; cause the state of the 
body and the state of the mind to be in disaccordance in the divers 
situations of life, as well in sickness as in health, and all would be 
upset in the order of human affairs. From all the preceding con- 
siderations we have the right to conclude, that it is false to say that 
the facts enumerated in the objection would not take place if the 
mind were a distinct substance from the body. 

To resume, it Is undoubtedly true that there exists under a variety 
of respects a mutual dependence between the mind and the body ; but 
it is against all reason to conclude from the dependence of two things, 
that these two things are identical. On the other hand, the unity of 
self is clearly established by consciousness and by reason, and it has 
been demonstrated that the operations of the mind require a simple 
subject. 



UNION OP THE MIND AND THE BODY. 

It results from what precedes, that the mind and the body are two 
substances perfectly distinct ; the one immaterial, the other material 
But how then conceive the union of two substances of natures so 
different? How conceive that they should act and react on each 
other ? How that a substance which has no point of ^contact with 
the body, can receive any influence from the body ? 

In order to answer these questions, philosophy offers us four 
systems known under the name of the systems of physical influx^ 
occasional causes, pre-established harmony, and plastic mediator. 

In the physical influx Bytaem^the body and the mind act physically, 
that is really on each other. This ancient opinion, which had 
been long since abandoned, has been renewed by Euler. (" Letters 
to a German Princess.'')* To enlighten this question of the union of 
the mind and of the body we may, he says, compare the phenomena 
of the mind to the state of a man who, being in a dark room, sees 
there the objects represented from without. In the same manner the 
mind, beholding, so to say, the extremities of the nerves, which unite 
in a certain place of the brain, perceives all the impressions trans- 

* LettrcB k une Frinoesse d'Allemagne. 2mepartiej lettres 13 et 14. 
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mitted by the nerves, and arrives at the knowledge of the external 
objects which have made these impressions on the organs of the senses, 
There result from it agre;^able or disagreeable sensations, according 
£LS these movements and their relations are more or less easily 
perceived. On the other hand the mind, acting on the extremities 
of the nerves, can move at pleasure the members of the body, as 
occurs to machines that receive movements when certain threads are 
withdrawn. In this system the mind has been further compared, 
placed at a point of the brain where meeting the nervous fibres, to a 
«pider placed in the centre of its web. 

The idea of a system of occasional causes belongs to Descartes ; 
but the theory of it has been explained by Malebranche, in various 
parts of his works, and particularly in "Conversations on Meta- 
physics." (" Entretiens sur la Metaphysique.*')* The world created 
by Grod only* continues to exist by the Divine Will, always perse- 
vering, and the conservation of His creatures is, on the part of God, 
only a continued creation. God is the necessary cause of the modifi- 
cations of bodies and those of minds, and that suffices to explain the 
relations of the two substances whose union constitutes a man. The 
body does not act immediately and actually on the mind, nor the 
mind on the body : such an action is impossible. It is God Himself 
who, on the occasion of the movement of the organs, and by a law 
that He has established for all eternity, produces sensations of ideas 
in the mind, and, on occasion of the volitions of the mind, movements 
in the body. The movements of .the body and the volitions of the 
mind are the simple conditions or occasions, and not the actual and 
necessary causes ; it is the occasional causes. 

Leibnitz, not satisfied with the system of occasional causes, that he 
reproached with making continually interfere with what is called 
Beus ex machina, in a natural and ordinary thing, believed to have 
foimd a more philosophical explication.! K there were not real 
substantial unities, there would be nothing real and substantial in 
compound beings. Now there are no real unities, but metaphysi- 
cal points, or otherwise the monads^ the physical points being only 

* Septi^me entretien. 

t Syst^me Nouveaa de rUnivers et de la Communication des Sub- 
stances, &c., €dit Charpentier i., p. 469. 
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indivisible in appearance, and the' mathematical points being only 
abstractions. The metaphysical points, or atoms of substance, which 
maybe i&rmed primitive forces, contain an original activity, according 
to which each substance suffers continual changes, in obedience to lawa 
which place it in exact relation with what occurs in other substances, 
and even in the whole universe. It is this mutual relation, regulated 
in advance in every substance in the universe, which produces their 
communication, and which particularly causes the union of the mind 
and of the body, God has formed from the commencement every 
substance with perfect precision, and has foreseen all the modifica- 
tions that they may suffer. To form a man. He imited together a 
mind and a body whose acts should correspond naturally, so that thi* 
mind suid this body, in following the law of their being, should find 
themselves in exact relation with each other, the same as if there 
existed a real influence on one another. This is what is termed 
pre-established harmony. Leibnitz himself compares the mind and the 
body to two clocks, which, without exercising any influence on one 
another, agree perfectly from the sole fact of their o'vvn exactitude. 

There exists* still a fourth system, that oi plastic-mediator^ explained 
by the English philosoper Cudworth.* The plastic-mediator is a 
being that has neither mind nor body, but which participates of both ; 
it is an intermediate agent, destined to form the communication 
between the mind and the body. This system belongs to the theory 
of the plastic nature that, according to Cudworth, subordinated to 
the Supreme Being, forms the organisation of the universe, and is 
nothing else than the soul of the world, as was considered by Plato. 
The system of plastic mediator has been supported also by Jean 
Leclerc, a Dutch philosopher .f 

The system of the influence, or physical influx, is commonly rejected, 
owing to the impossibility generally admitted of reciprocal action 
between a material and an immaterial substance. However, as it is 
admitted that God, that is, spirit, has the power to act on bodies, it 
appears that we ought not to consider as absolutely impossible that a 
spirit, such as our mind, should have received from God^the power of 
acting on a body. However, it must be said thatiAhe system of phy- 

* Vrai Syst^e Intellectual de I'Univers. 
t Biblioth^que Choisi, t» ii. 
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sical influence is reduced nearly to maintain simply that the body and 
the mind act effectively on each other, and that the theory of Euler 
does not give any intelh'gible explication of the communication of 
substances. 

The system of occasional causes has been maintained in France by 
a great number of philosophers. In this system the mind and the 
body do not exercise any real influence on each other, which is but 
little conformable with the manner by which the generality of man- 
kind are affected in this respect. The system of pre-established 
harmony, which does not admit any reciprocal action between the 
mind and the body, neither real nor occasional, is still farther from 
common persuasion, and, if it is true, we should be the sport of the 
most complete illusion. Besides, it is diflicult to comprehend what 
would become of human liberty, although Leibnitz acknowledges as 
free those of simple beings which share reason. 

With regard to the system of plastic-mediator, in order to refute 
it the following reasoning has been adopted : if the mediator partici- 
pate the material and the immaterial, what would be in it the tie of 
this double element ? There would then be necessary a mediator for 
itself also, and this of another, and that ad infinitum^ which withdraws 
the difficulty without solving it. 

It is seen by what precedes, that neither of the systems conceived 
by the highest intelligences to explicate the union between the mind 
and the body is fully satisfactory ; whence it appears that this ques- 
tion may be justly considered as impenetrable to the human mind. 

Some philosophers, among them J. de Maistre, have admitted a 
sentiment on the nature of man, which has some relation to the system 
plastic-mediator. It is not, however, for the special purpose of 
explaining the modes of union between spirit and matter ; it is, above 
all, to state the contradictions of our nature, and the opposite move- 
ments which agitate human volitions. In this opinion, which appears 
to have had some credit among the ancients, the mtW, or the sensible 
principle, is a species of intermediate power between the mind and 
the lody. The brute animal has received only one mind; to man 
were ^ven both a mind and a spirit. This opinion but little agrees 
with the testimony of intimate sense, which reveals to us the unity of 
Self as a subject identical with ideas and sensations. 

ItelaHons between the mind and the body, — Independent of the nature 
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of the union wliich exists between the mind and the body, it has been 
sought to explain in what manner the relations between the two sub- 
stances have place, chiefly with regard to the body. It has been 
asked if the mind is in immediate relation with the several parts of 
the body, or only by means of a part to which it is more especially 
united? According to the most common opinion, an opinion sup- 
ported by observation and experience, it is by the intermedium of 
the brain that the mind receives impressions from without, and that 
it transmits its volitions. Several philosophers, however, consider 
the mind as spread in some sort in the whole body, in such a manner 
that it is wholly united to each of the parts, which is in relation to 
the principle of the peripatetic school. Entelechia est iota in toto et 
tola in quatibet parte (The soul is in constant action spread over the 
whole body, and making with it a sole substance). 

It has been endeavoured to ^ve a scientific character to certiun 
observations having for basis the intimate relations between the body 
and the mind. Lavater, of Zurich, has sought to form a system of all 
the indications that can be furnished by human physiognomy, to judge 
of the intellectual and moral qualities. But these indications are 
very far from ofiering the positive data of a science, and they have 
often occasioned strange mistakes. It has been long since known, 
apart from any system, that individuals have moral qualities and 
propensities diversely developed, according to the influence of their 
physical qualities. There are some persons more irascible from 
constitution than others, more or less disposed to indolence, intem- 
perance, &c. All that we can hence conclude, is, that for some the 
reasonable exercise of moral liberty should consist chiefly in resisting 
such or such prevailing inclinations, whilst with others the right use 
of liberty will consist in combatting this or that defect. If then the 
moral inclinations of persons be, up to a certain point, under the 
influence of their physical dispositions, there is nothing surprising in 
being able to find in the physical nature of man, indications of his 
moral dispositions : which in nowise prevents man having a spiritual 
and free mind, having organism beneath his dependence. Neither 
has Lavater ever imagined that his system can be contrary to the 
dogmas of the spirituality and liberty of the mind. We may equally 
conceive that the intellectual qualities may be revealed by external 
indications, as moral qualities, without there being in this anything to 
infer against the same dogmas. 
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The German physician Qtill undertook to give an account of the 
diversity of qualities in different individuals, according to the configu- 
ration of the cranium supposed corresponding to that of the brain, and 
according to the conformation of the brain itself. This system was 
termed at first Craniology, and is known at this day under the name of 
Phrenology. Recent experiments have given a formal contradiction 
to the chief assertions of Gall, as exposed by P. Flourens in his 
**• Examen de la Phrenologie." 

The question of the destiny of the soul or of its immortality is 
-naturally related to that of its spirituality, and it is in this point of 
Tiew the natural complement of psychology. But, as the truth of a 
future life is intimately connected, in more than one respect, with the 
truth of the existence of God, and is moreover the sanction of human 
morality, it has been most usual to treat it under the head of the 
" Moral Sciences." — VAhhe E, Barhe, Cours Elementaire de Philoso- 
jphie, Troisieme edition, Paris. 1859. 



IDEM. 



The true destiny oj man, — All beings, by the simple fact of their 
existence in a system, ordained by a wise and intelligent Being, have 
a purpose to attain, a destiny to fulfil. A being has not fulfilled that 
purpose, that is has not arrived at the perfection of his nature but by 
the exercise and development of his faculties ; now there exists in man 
a faculty to know, and a faculty to love, to which it is impossible to 
assign limits. "No finite law can satisfy the immunity of these faculties : 
the supreme truth and the sovereign good, that is God Himself, can 
alone satisfy the extent of our desires. Our destiny is then to possess 
God. Now it is a fact, that we only see God, as it were, in an enigma, 
and as in the mirror of His creatures, per speculum in cenigmata* and 
our heart is never fully satisfied. It is proved by experience that 
nothing in this world can completely fill the void in our hearts, and 
that consequently as viewed with reference to the exigencies of our 
mind, all is vanity in the sense that all is insufficient to satisfy our 
faculties. Nothing in this world affords us perfect happiness. It is 

* We see God as in a mirror by enigmas. 
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not outward goods, namely riches and honour. 1st. With regard to 
riches they are acquired with trouble; they are enjoyed with, 
inquietude ; they are lost with regret : besides, they serve jonlj to 
excite desires, and the wicked possess them in common with the good. 
Sindly. As to honours : fortune is subject to so many vicissitudes 
that they offer no stability ; they expose us to the envy of our equals, 
to the hatred of our inferiors, to the importunities of all ; like wealth 
they serve to excite desires, and do not always fall to the share of 
the deserving. Neither does happiness consist in bodily good, in 
health, or in pleasure. 1st. Health is fragile and inconstant ; besidest 
in itself it does iiot satisfy the wants of the mind, and does not 
exempt us from the assaults of the passions, and the infinitude of ills- 
that flesh is heir to. 2ndly. Pleasure is often followed by anxiety, by 
sadness, by pains and by remorse ; they enfeeble the body, harass the 
mind, and are the source of sickness and infirmities ; neither are they 
of benefit to the mind, either in science or in virtue. Human science 
is acquired only by obstinate labour : it is limited and mixed up with 
so much obscurity and error, that it is very far from satisfying that 
desire to know which is in our nature. Virtue is, it is true, the path 
to happiness, but it is not in itself the sovereign good, a happiness 
pure and unmixed, since it is formed and supported only by a struggle 
more or less powerful against the instincts of our nature; it only 
procures for us, in general, the greatest amount of good that is 
allowed by our condition on earth. In a word neither science nor 
virtue frees us from sickness or troubles of every kind, incompatible 
with true happiness. Hence there remains nothing for us here below^ 
but to submit to our destiny. 

To k7iow God, to love Him, and serve Him, that is to direct our 
intelligence, our sensibility, and our voluntary activity towards God^ 
such is our destiny in the presentlife — to possess God, or the Supreme 
Good : such is our final purpose, such the final destiny to which we 
are called in a future life. In other words, the true destiny of man is 
the practice of virtue on earthy and to receive his reward in heaven. 
The reward will only then fail him if he himself be wanting in virtue* 
Since this life does not present to us the characters of a destiny 
definitively fulfilled, we must conclude according to the essential 
•attributes of the Divinity, that we -are destined for another state 
re we may arrive at our end, namely iliat our soul is immortal. 
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This destiny of OTir soul rests still on the moral sanction by a dis- 
tribution of rewards and penalties proportioned to our merit or 
demerit. 



PROOFS OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
First Proposition. 

The dissolution of the body does not draw with it the annihilation 
•of the mind. 

1st. This proposition is demonstrated by all the arguments that 
prove that the mind is a substance distinct from the body ; for if it 
be distinct from the perishable organisation of the body, there is no 
reason why it should necessarily perish by the dissolution of the body. 
Again, do not those who pretend that it is annihilated at death make 
only a modification of the organism ? 

2nd. The mind does not necessarily perish with the body, if we 
can conceive it as existing without the body. Now, we can conceive 
the mind as existing without the body ; for there is in the mind a 
great number of faculties which have in their nature no necessary 
connexion whatever with the body ; such are volition, the faculties of 
comparing, of reasoning, of reflecting, of raising itself to the contem- 
plation of the most sublime truths. On the contrary, we know by 
experience, that a great physical force of life in man, is most frequently 
an obstacle to the exercise of these faculties. " Divers circum- 
stances,'* says DugalcJ Stewart, "concur to lead us to think that the 
union of the body with the mind in the actual state, far from being 
essential to the development of our faculties, has for its object, to 
restrain the sphere of our intelligence, and to prevent our acquiring, 
in this first scene of our existence, too clear an insight into the 
organisation and govei'nment of the universe. Certainly, when we 
consider the difference that there is between the operations of the 
mind and the qualities of matter, it is more difficult to comprehend 
that the two substances be intimately united as we see it, than to 
.suppose that the first can exist separately, and preserve in this state 
the consciousness of itself, and the intelligence of things.* 

* " Sketches of Moral Philosophy." No. 328. (See also the " Tuscu- 
ians *' of Cicero. Lib. I. c. xx.) 
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Second Proposition, 

The mind survives the body. 

First proof : drawn from the attributes of God. 

God can not place Himself in contradiction with any one of His- 
attributes. Now, however, if the mind do not survive the body, God 
would be placed in contradiction to many of His attributes ; for it is 
easy to prove that then He would be neither just, nor good, nor wise*^ 

1st. If there were not another life, God would not be just, la 
fact, justice consists in treating every one according to his merits, to- 
retribute every one according to his works. Now, this retribution, 
according to equity, does not take place in the present life ; for iti 
often happens that the wicked are loaded with honors and riches, and 
live in delight, whilst the good pass a troubled life in poverty, in. 
neglect, and grief, whence it would result that the contemners of God 
and of His laws would be more favoured than His adorers . 

2nd. K there were not another life, God would not be good. 

We do not consider him to be a good master who leaves his 
faithfiil servants unrewarded and without compensation ; those even, 
who from zeal in his service, have experienced the hardest trials. 
Now, such would be God, if there were no future life. 

3rdly. If there were no future life, God would not be a wise Beings 
In fact, if there were no future life, happy or miserable, according to 
the works of everyone, God would have instituted a legislation desti- 
tute of sufficient sanction ; for it prescribes to man by conscience and. 
reason to do good and to shun the evil ; and without another life, 
which repairs the disorders in the present one, it is a fact that there 
are neither rewards nor punishments proportioned to virtue and vice. 

Second proof : drawn from the universal consent. 

It is attested by the history of all peoples, as well ancient as modem, 
that the whole human race has always believed in a future life. 

Let us first interrogate the annals of antiquity ; we shall see there, 
it is true, superstitions almost ever3rwhere taint the purity of the 
dogma ; almost everywhere, poets and the curiosity of the peoples 
give rise to the strangest inventions ; but, at the bottom of all the 
fables of idolatry, we shall find clearly understood the Immortality of 
our souls, and the expectation of rewards and punishments in a future 
life. It is what evidently supposes an elysium and a tenares,.a belief 
'n the metempsychosis, the apotheosis, necromancy, and the fear of the 
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dead. We find in the authors who have had occasion to treat of this 
subject, the most positive testimonies of the faith of the peoples of 
antiquity : Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, &c. 
To cite only a single people in particular, the Gauls, we learn from 
Julius Caesar, that the Druids animated the courage of their warriors 
with the hope of immortality.* Seneca also recognises the existence 
and force of the unanimous consent.f 

As regards modem nations, let it suffice to recall what we read on 
this subject in the accounts of numerous travellers who have visited 
the several parts of the globe ; as also in the courses of geography, 
where they treat of the modes of worship of the several nations, and 
we shall be convinced that a belief in a Divinity no where exists 
without being accompanied by a belief in another life. " We find 
this belief obtain fi:om one end of the Americas to the other, in certain 
regions more vague and more obscure ; in others more developed and 
more perfect ; but in no part unknown," says the celebrated historian 
Robertson. J It is a notorious fact that at the present day in Oceania, 
this new part of the world divided in so great a number of peoples 
imknown to each other, present, however, to voyagers, the most 
complete unanimity with regard to a belief in a future life. The 
usage which has been found to be universal in the Americas and 
Oceania, and which existed in several parts of the Old World, to bury 
with the dead various objects which have been serviceable to them on 
earth, and some provisions for a new life ; the custom of immolating 
or burning on the same pile, on the death of persons of distinction, 
those who have been most dear to them, and a part of those who have 
been attached to them by the ties of domesticity : all this affords us 
the strongest proof of the belief of these peoples in a life to come. 

It is then certain that the dogma of a future life, has been uni- 
versally admitted in all ages, and in all parts of the globe. Now, we 
have already explained, and more especially so in the moral proofs of 
the existence of God, how the unanimous adhesion of all peoples must 
be considered as the voice of nature, and as an infallible sign of truth 
(the same reasonings, are, for the most part applicable to the present 
question) : we must then conclude that our souls are immortal, 

* De Bello Gallico, Lib. VI. o. 14. f Epist. cxvii. 

J " History of America,*' Vol. IV. 
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Third proof : drawn from a consideration of the relation that most 
exist between the qualities and the end of man. 

The infinitely wise and intelligent Being who reveals to us the 
admirable order of the world, must necessarily act in all things with 
wisdom and intelligence : He must then have reserved for man a des- 
tiny in relation to the qualities with which He has endowed him, and 
nevertheless a destiny of this nature does not exist for man on earth. 

" Thus," observes Emmanuel Elant, " according to the analogy with 
living beings, for which reason must necessarily admit in principle 
that there is not an organ, not a faculty, not a disposition, nothing, 
finally, which is not disposed for a certain use, or without a purpose, 
but that all, on the contrary, is exactly proportioned to a determinate 
purpose ; according to this analogy, man, who can contain in himself 
the last final end of all things, could not be the only creature to be an 
exception to the principle. The endowments of his nature, I speak not 
only of the qualities and inclinations that he has received to make use 
o^ but above all, the moral law that he carries with him ; these endow- 
ments are so superior to the utility and advantages which he can draw 
from them in this life, that he learns from the moral law itself to esteem 
above the simple conscience and honesty of sentiments, to the pre- 
judice of every kind of good ; and even to that shadow which is 
termed glory, and that he feels himself internally called upon to 
render himself worthy by his conduct, and discarding all other 
advantages, in order to become the citizen of a better world.'** 

From these considerations we must conclude, that man whose 
destiny is not accomplished in the present life, ought necessarily to 
attain it in a future one, Kant qualifies this proof to be powerfiil 
and irresistible, if there.be added to it the knowledge of the final 
purpose of all things. 

Fourth proof: drawn from the desire of happiness natural to all 
men. 

There is no doubt that man has received from nature, or rather 
from God, a disposition such, that he desires incessantly perfect and 
unalterable happiness; it is certain that such desire has not been 
placed vainly in man ; for it would be unworthy in a being infinitely 
perfect thus to mock His creatures in placing in all their minds a 

♦ V. Cousin, " Lemons but la Philosophie de Kant, 6e." 
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desire that would never be realised, even without any obstacle on 
their part. Now, if there be not another life, God would have in vain 
implanted in our minds this constant desire of happiness, since 
in this life, as every one must admit, there is no happiness that fully 
satisfies the powers of the mind. It is then necessary that there be 
reserved another] life, in which those who have not rendered them- 
selves unworthy of it, will enjoy perfect happiness. 

To this proof tjiere may be annexed other reasons based also on 
certain dispositions, on certain feelings which are natural. 1st. The 
recollections and the species of adoration that are attached to the 
tomb. If the belief in a future life had not been impressed upon 
us by the author of our being, all thoughts of the dead would be 
insupportable to us, and the aspect of the tomb would excite nothing 
but the irresistible feeling of extreme horror. 2nd. The devotion to 
our country, military heroism, the love of glory. In the hypothesis 
that our mind would not survive the dissolution of the body, of what 
use would be such sentiments ? Would it be any thing else than an 
inconceivable folly? 3rd. The respect of all nations for the memory 
of men who have honoured humanity. Every one feels an invincible 
repugnance to believe that such men especially should be annihilated 
for ever, and that there remained nothing of them but vile dust. 

In various courses of philosophy we find a proof of the Immortality 
of the Soul, drawn only fi:om the indissolubility of an immaterial 
substance. It is the proof termed ah intrinseco, by which is under- 
stood in this sense, that a spiritual substance is immortal in its nature, 
because it contains no principle of corruption or dissolution. This 
argument is in itself but little conclusive ; for it may be conceived as 
possible, that a being be annihilated by the Will of God, without its 
being necessary that it should undergo a dissolution of its parts. 
Besides, it is not sufficient to demonstrate the existence of another 
life, such as has been always understood by the human race, to prove 
that the mind is not subject to a dissolution of parts, nor of annihila- 
tion properly so called, but it is still necessary that the proofs imply 
that the substance of the mind continues to exist with a permanence 
of the consciousness and memory of the past life ; otherwise there 
-can be no such thing as rewards and penalties, consequently, no 
sanction. However, the immateriality of the mind furnishes a proof 
of its immortality J if the immaterial being no longer exists solely in the 
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relation of indissolubility of the substance, but in point of view of the 
faculties which belong exclusivelj to this nature of being. There 
characters being combined with the argument of final causes applied 
to self, give place to the above argument. (3rd proof.) 

Observation. — Although the materialists agree in general to 
reject the existence of another life, it might be said, however, that 
this truth of another life is not necessarily subordinate to the fact of 
the spirituality ^of the mind. Suppose, as possible, that the mind 
were immaterial, we could not thence conclude that it must necessarily 
perish with the body. " For it would be still necessary," according 
to the remark of Feller,* " before deducing this consequence, to prove 
that a matter capable of intelligence is not capable of immortality, 
and that it is more impossible to conceive an immortal matter than a 
thinking matter."— X»^We Barhe^ Cours Elem, de Philosophie. Faris^ 
1859. 



MANUEL DU BACCALAUREAT. 

Proof of the Immortality of the Soul. 

The proofs of the Immortality of the Soul are drawn from : — 
Its Immaterialism, 

The desire of Immortality^ and of the facts connected therewith. 
The idea of merit and demerit^ or of justice. 
Its universal belief 
1st. The mind being simple and identical^ more of the causes which 
act on bodies and change their composition can affect it ; it is inde- 
structible and incorruptible. Not an atom of its nature is annihi- 
lated ; how can it be supposed that the mind, this substance endowed 
with marvellous properties, can have less durability than the last oi 
the molecules of inert matter ? 

This argument establishes perfectly, that the mind cannot perish 
in a similar manner to the body, by decomposition^ nor will it be de- 
stroyed in any other way by annihilation. If the mind begin to exists 
it may cease to exist, and the will which has drawn it out of nothing,, 
may make it re-enter into nothing. Moreover, this proof only 

* Cat^chisme Fhilos., Liv. II., ch. ii., s. 1. 
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guarantees the immortality of the substance, and not that of the person ; 
it is therefore insufficient, although it may be the condition of 
other proofs. 

2nd. The desire of Immortality which is in the breast of every one, 
•which manifests itself in a variety of ways, would not suffice alone, 
and of itself, to establish the immortality of the mind on a solid basis. 
But this desire rests on other facts which belong to the essence of 
human nature, and which communicate to it a powerful induction. 
Thus, how is it possible to believe that a being to whom it has been 
given to expend its knowledge, even unto the most remote parts of 
the universe, of which the thought embraces the immensity of space 
and of time, in which eternal ideas and truths lie concealed, should 
only have an ephemeral duration, and re-enter into the nothingness 
a moment after having come out of it ? Besides, if we compare the 
purpose to which the human faculties aspire, with the degree to which 
it is given to them to attain, the immensity of our desires and the good 
we may possess, we must acknowledge that if the tendencies of our 
being and faculties do not elsewhere receive their development and 
their satisfaction, our nature contains an evident contradiction, and 
it follows that man is not only the worst organised, but the most miser- 
able of beings that has come forth from the hands of God, which would 
impeach not less the goodness, than the wisdom of the Deity. 

3rd. But the most solid and demonstrative proof is that which rests 
on the notion oi justice, on merit and demerit. In fact, between good 
morality and happiness and bad morality and misery, our reason 
conceives a relation and a proportion. This relation reason declares 
to be necessary, universal, and absolute. The right which a good man 
acquires by conforming his actions to the law of duty, and in sub- 
mitting voluntarily to the sacrifices which it imposes, is absolute, 
unalienable, and indefeasible. There is no truth more indelibly 
graven on the human mind. Now, is it true, that in the actual world 
good and evil are distributed according to the rule and in the exact 
proportion that justice demands ? that virtue enjoys there the happi- 
ness to which it is entitled ? that vice and crime are always punished 
there as they deserve ? All mankind protest against any such sup- 
position. It is easy, in fact, to demonstrate the insufficiency of the 
several sanctions, that the moral law receives in this world. These sanc- 
tions may be reduced to four. 1st. Moral enjoyment and remorse. 
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2nd. The natural consequences of our actions. 3rd. The sanction 
-of opinion. 4th. That of positive laws. 

Now, 1st. This last is the most imperfect. What crimes remdn 
unpunished, or are not so punished as they deserve to be ? How 
many modes of human justice are not imperfect ! Human laws do 
not descend to the bottom of the healrt, and are not less remunerative 
than penal. 2nd. The consequence of the most virtuous actions 
become often prejudicial to that very virtue, that, besides, is forced 
to impose upon itself great sacrifices. The prosperity of the wicked, 
and the misfortunes of the just, is a Mse common-place that no 
example can justify. The scandal of a life full of crime and over- 
laden with wealth, has not seldom caused trouble to the mind of the 
just. 3rd. How easy is it not to mislead and seduce public opinion. 
Cunning hypocrisy, not content with calumniating innocence, does 
it not often bestow on vice the homage due only to virtue ? Opinion, 
moreover, does not reach always the most meritorious actions that 
remain ignored, and are witnessed only by the eye of God. 4tlu 
Finally, the sanction of conscience itself is incomplete, and nowise 
proportioned to merit and demerit. We know that the habitude of 
•crime has the effect of softening and sometimes smothering remorse ; 
this is the inverse of perversity. Virtuous humble, it always trembles 
for itself. It is never sure of itself, and its sweetest enjoyments are 
but too often mingled with bitterness. All this invincibly establishes 
the necessity of another life, and as a condition, the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

4th. The universal consent of mankind is only a confirniation of 
the foregoing proofs ; it is a fact that testifies the identity of human 
consciousness, and the impression that these truths have always 
produced upon men's minds, in spite of the diversity of time and 
place. The honours paid to the mortal remains of the dead, the 
prayers and funeral ceremonies which form a part of all religions, 
And of every mode of worship ; the tombs and monuments destined 
to remind us of an invisible world, are so many manifestations of 
,an immortal belief. To say that they are means by which human 
imagination seeks to cause illusion, and to misrepresent the nothing- 
ness of our existence, is a gratuitous opinion that can be easily refuted. 
The creations of the imagination possess not this character of univer- 
sality. The imagination limits itself to clothe with divers forms an 
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ideal, in -which it does not believe. The images belong to it, but the 
foundation is furnished precisely by the ideas which serve as a basis to 
the process which our reason and our conscience supply. — Manuel du 
Baccalaureat Paris, 1855. 



MARIE STANISLAS RATTIER. 

If the duration of man's life were limited to the few years that he 
passes in this world, it must be confessed, that it would be difficult 
to conceive how the mind, if condemned not to survive the body 
could have been endowed with such exalted faculties. But its immor- 
tality is so evident, so intimately and necessarily joined to its liberty 
and morality, that one and the other may reciprocally serve as proofs, 
and it may be affirmed with equal certainty that man is immortal 
because he is made for God, and that he is made for God because he- 
is immortal. 

The Immortality of the Soul has been in all ages an object of firm,, 
constant, and unshaken belief. The human race has believed per- 
petually and universally in the existence of a future life, has believed 
in the existence of God, in the existence of an external world, and in 
its own existence. This dogma is the foundation of all religions, the 
condition of all morality, the principle of all duty. All philosophers, 
deserving of the name, have rendered it homage. Socrates proclaimed 
it loudly in his prison. Plato strove to demonstrate it in his fine 
dialogue of the Phajdo, when he concluded from the immortality of 
the soul, and its resemblance with what is divine, imperishable, indis- 
soluble, and always the same, its destination for another world ; and 
from its immortality, the necessity in which it is to assure its salvation, 
and to prevent the evils which attend it, by becoming enlightened 
and virtuous. Cicero expresses the same expectation of another life» 
when he puts into the mouth of Scipio this sublime thought : O happy 
day, when, quitting the scene of this earth, I shall raise myself 
towards the divine assembly of spirits who have preceded me ! Thus 
Ijie life of man is not comprised, the purpose of his existence is not 
revealed, his liberty is not free, the uncertainties of his reason are not 
enlightened, the moral world is not explained, the justice, the wisdom, 
the goodness of God ore not justified, but by the rewards and punish- 
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ments of a future life. Thus the dogma of the immortality of the 
soul makes us kuow our whole destiny in teaching us why we were 
created, and what is the object of the trials to which we are subjected. 
We have said that this belief is universal. In what corner of the 
earth do we find it not professed, established, expressed under a 
thousand symbols, whether it be in the opinions of the imleamed, or 
in those of philosophers. The Hindoos believe that all souls are 
destined for happiness, if they remain pure, or if they purify them- 
selves by penitence. At the death of each individual, his soul is 
conveyed to the tribunal of the Great Being, by whom it is to be 
judged. The Chinese admit that the exercise of extreme virtue 
renders the soul immortal. Among the Persians, Zoroaster acknow- 
ledged that the soul has been formed pure and immortal, and that it 
is to be rewarded or punished according to its deserts. The Egyp- 
tians had expressly established the principle that the soul is immortal. 
The Elysium and the Lares and Penates of the Greeks and the 
Komans are nothing else than a future life disfigured by the imagina- 
tion of the poets. The Druids took an especial care to propagate the 
belief in the immortality of the soul. According to the Scandina- 
vians, God has given to man an inmiortal soul which is to survive 
the destruction of the world. The Peruvians believed the soul to be 
immortal and responsible for its actions. Death was held by the 
Canadians to be nothing more than a passage from this world to a 
better. The Virginians admitted beyond this life a happy sojourn 
for the good, and a place of suffering for the wicked. The religion 
* of the Mexicans in prescribing penitence, public confession of £Eiult8 
and their expiation, implicitly admits the existence of another world, 
and the immortality of the soul. In a word, where is the people that 
has not in all ages seen, more or less clearly, beyond the tomb, an 
ulterior destiny for man, and had a presentiment of the indefinite 
duration of the relations between God and the soul? Now, this 
unanimity of the human race is a dogma which, if it be the hope of 
virtue, is also the dread of crime, is only explicable by the indestruc- 
tibility of this belief at the bottom of the human conscience. It must 
be that its maintenance be the law of reason, firom its having sur- 
vived the deep corruption that has invaded the world, and the efforts 
of all the passions to extinguish it. 
The proofs of the inunortality of the soul are numerous ; it would 
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not be difficult to embrace the whole, for among the highest con- 
ceptions of human reason, there is not a single one from which the 
most powerful inductions may not be drawn in favour of this 
truth. 

First And in the first place, do not the conception of a better 
world, the desire and hope of infinite happiness, indicate that man is 
bom for another condition than that which he enjoys here upon earth? 
Why should God have placed this desire in our hearts if it should not 
find satisfaction somewhere ? We do not see that a provision or a 
presentiment for the future extends with the brute creation beyond 
the time to which their material existence is limited, which in itself 
fully indicates that for them all finishes with death. But man, by 
means of the faculty of thought, opens to his view an unknown future, 
•and of which, in some degree, hope puts him already in possession ; 
and the more unhappy he may be here on earth, the less does he 
foresee the possibility of improving his lot during the course of his 
mortal life, the stronger do his desires look forward to the ideal world 
that he conceives, and where he fondly hopes to find repose and an 
end to his sufierings. It has been alleged that this desire may only 
have a human object, that of impelling us to new destinies, from our 
discontent with our present condition. But the feeling which has 
just been alluded to must not be confounded with that which leads to 
hope for amelioration of the present condition. When an individual 
loses a fortune, and he flatters himself to regain it at a future moment, 
more or less remote ; if. he suffer from some disease or infirmity, and 
he promises himself with relief sooner or later ; if he be poor and 
that he figure to himself sooner or later to become opulent ; all of 
which, so far fi'om being impossible, is quite within the limits of natural 
causes, but has no relation to the question with which we are now 
occupied. But to conceive an idea of happiness that nothing on 
earth can realise, and thus elevate himself above the sphere of 
things sensible, that he pass by his desires the bounds of his actual 
existence, this is altogether inqomprehensible, unless his soul be im- 
mortal ; for our reason tells us that the tendencies of beings must be 
in relation to their destinies ; and if the destiny of man terminate with 
the tomb, all his hope must concentrate between birth and death, 
i^ow, such is not the case. Man has an immense desire to survive 
the destruction of the body. What is termed the love of glory, is 
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only the instinct that leads us to flee from annihilation, to draw our- 
selves from obliWon, and to prolong our existence beyond the term 
which death assigns to us. Assuredly, there is a profound significa- 
tion in this continual aspiration towards an indefinite future, in the 
ardent wish to live in the pages of history, and to be revealed to 
J)osterity. If we consider, on the one hand, the perfect suitableness 
between the condition of the brute creation and their instincts, and 
on the other hand, the striking unsuitableness which is observable in 
the actual state of man to his faculties, and to the notions of happiness 
and perfection of which he is capable, it is impossible not to conclude 
from the contrast that their destinies are different, and that brutes 
perish entirely at death, and that man then only commences a new 
life, and a change of condition. The idea of perfection is very em- 
barrassing to the materialist ; for if he deny it, he places himself in 
contradiction with the consciousness of the human race ; and if he 
confess it, nothing assures him that death is not the condition of its 
realisation for man, and the transition from a state of misery and sub- ^ 
jection to one of happiness and independence. 

In the second place, what signify the natural fears which the mind 
experiences, when under the influence of remorse ? Often a guilty 
person has neither to fear the contempt of mankind, nor the ven- 
geance of the law ; and yet he trembles, is troubled, although aware 
that his crime is unknown. It is above all that in the moment of 
death that these troubles are greatest. However, what does he fear ? 
Himself? But he has no one but himself fcv accuser and judge, he 
ought to be quite tranquil. Is it society? But he escapes it by 
death, and is thereby delivered from the apprehensions of human 
justice. What he fears is the future ; a terrible ftiture, from its being 
unknown ; for the most intrepid unbeliever can never affirm to him- 
self that he will die altogether, and that divine justice will not reach- 
him beyond the tomb. In fact, how can it be supposed that the 
moral laws which preside over human aflairs have no object, no con- 
sequence beyond the present life, that their dominion ceases entirely 
at the tomb, whether they have received their application even since 
this life, or whether the facts that they register have been withdrawn 
from their jurisdiction ? The laws of the physical world appear to* 
oelong to an universal system : is it probable that the laws of the 
moral world, infinitely more important, are limited to their actual 
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scene, and that they do not reach actions but at the moment itself 
where they are produced ? 

Another consideration is that which is drawn irom the power that 
we have to reach in our conceptions the most distant parts of the 
universe, to run over by thought the immensity of the space of time 
and place, to raise ourselves to the idea of the existence and the 
attributes of a supreme Providence. What can be the purpose of 
these conceptions, if all were to finish, in so far as we are concerned, 
at death? What relation is there between an existence reduced to a 
material life, and to its transitory wants, and the ideal of immensity 
and of eternity ? What necessity would there be for us to know God, 
if we had no other future than that which is contained in the few days 
that we have to pass on earth ? The idea of Providence is necessarily 
allied with the idea of morality, which is itself only explained by the 
iiypothesis of a future life ; for, if the mind perish with the body, that 
which there is chiefly in us, is the life of the body, the mind has no 
other mission than to preserve it, and to make it fulfil its destiny ; 
and in order that such purpose be attained, the knowledge of the 
material world would suffice ; the knowledge of God would be per- 
fectly useless. The notion of eternity and of immensity would be in 
no manner of importance to a being who is only to occupy a point 
in space, and of which some short instants will measure the duration 
in time. 

Finally, the adoration rendered to the dead, and the creeds which 
accompany it among the different peoples, furnish us still a strong 
argument in favour of the immortality of the soul. What signifies, in 
fact, the homage paid to a mute tomb, to insensible dust ? Are these 
honours really addressed to an infectious corpse, the mere thought 
whereof makes us tremble ; to this matter which decomposes, and of 
which the sight repels even those to whom the memory of the de- 
ceased is most dear? Let us consult our heart, and it will tell us 
that these honours are inseparable firom something that survives the 
dissolution of the body, and that it is impossible for us to believe that 
this thought which has been so often communicated to us in words ; 
that this noble intelligence which raises itself to such heights ; that 
this genius, the sublime creation of which we admire ; that this will, 
80 powerful, so active ; that this love, this mind, this heart which so 
well responded to ours, have vanished for ever ; that of all this abso* 
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lately nothing I'enains, and that all this has been carried away without 
return in the wreck of organic life ? No ! it cannot be so ! This 
mother who commits to the tomb the mortal remains of a beloved son, 
believes in the soul of her child; it is this that her material love 
embraces in her hopes ; it is this to which she appeals by her aighs- 
and her tears ; it is this with which she comes to communicate when 
she addresses herself to the cold marble beneath which he has disap* 
peared, when she renews to him in the midst of her sobs, the expres* 
sions of her tenderness and her grief. Such is the instinct of human 
nature, such it has manifested itself in all ages, and in every clime. 
At the bottom of the heart so cruelly torn by the loss of a beloved 
object there lurks still a secret hope of finding it again one day, and 
in these sad adieus that it bids to the dead, a sentiment more or less 
obscure comes always to sweeten the bitterness of regret, and balances 
the certitude of a separation but too real, by the vague consolations of 
a future. We find this sentiment expressed in the funeral ceremo- 
nies of all peoples ; with one by the simple emblems of immortality, i 
or by the demonstrations which suppose it ; with others by a belieT 
more positive by usage, expressly more significative of the survival o£ 
the soul over the body. The obolus placed by the Greeks in the 
mouths of the dead ; the importance they attached to their sepul- 
ture ; the meats which they deposited in their tombs ; the respect 
of the Romans for the Lares and Penates, species of domestic di- 
vinities, which they looked upon as the tutelar guardians of the 
habitations and of their families, and which were nothing else than 
the souls of their forefathers ; the honours which they bestow on 
their ancestors under the persuasion that they are intercessors for 
them with the Divinity, and that they see what is going on with their 
descendants ; the expiatory offerings which the Persians make it a 
duty to celebrate in memory of the dead ; the fast days which the 
religion of the Hindoos consecrate to the memory of their ancestors ; 
the recommendation of the religious laws of the Egyptians to pray 
for the dead, to raise tombs to them and to honour their memory ; 
the usage adopted by the Scandinavians to shut up in the tomb of tibe 
dead warrior his horse, his bow and arrows, in order that he may 
give himself up in another world to his favourite exercises and 
favourite amusements — a usage which is met with among divers of 
the savage tribes of America, &c. : all this, does it not clearly indi- 
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cate that death has never been absolutely considered to be the end ot 
existence ? Let us observe, finally, that the adoration of the dead 
and the respect shown to their tombs has heen among divers peoples 
from a belief in the immortality of the soul and of a future life ; and 
that there, where this belief has become extinguished, there the 
reUgion of the tomb has proportionally declined. The most religious 
people of pagan antiquity, that amongst whom the dogma of the 
inunortality of the soul has been the most solemnly acknowledged — 
the Egyptians— are also that people who have carried the adoration of 
the dead to the highest degree ; the excessive care that they employed 
to preserve their bodies is well known. And among ourselves (the 
French) at an epoch when all the laws of humanity were disregarded, 
who were those who violated the peace of the tomb, who insulted the 
dead in the sacred asylum where their remains were deposited, who cast 
the ashes of their ancestors to the winds ? Even those who destroyed 
the temples, profaned the altars, professed openly atheism and pro- 
claimed nihility as the last term where human life ends. Christianism 
rests wholly on the dogma of a future life. Its only object is to lead 
man to inmiortality. And by what pious respect does it not surround 
the tomb ? " Whence comes," says Chateaubriand, " the powerful 
idea we have of death ? Would a few grains of dust deserve our 
homage ? Doubtless not : we respect the ashes of our ancestors, 
because a voice tells us that all is not extinguished in us ; and it is 
this voice which consecrates funereal worship among all peoples of 
^e earth : all are equally persuaded that sleep is not lasting, even in 
the grave, and that death is only a glorious transfiguration.** 

Secondly, It has been attempted to demonstrate directly the 
immortality of the soul, drawn from its own nature, that is from its 
spirituality. This proof which has been developed by Plato, and 
which is the basis of his argtmient, is not without its value, though, to 
speak truly, it is not decisive. M. Frayssinous has presented it thus : 
** We see," he says, " the body of man die, decompose, and, without 
being annihilated, become a certain something that has no name ; 
air, fire, water, all the agents of nature exercise their empire over 
him as with a plant or a brute animal ; but as for the mind, it is placed 
out of the sphere of things sensible ; pure and without mixture, it 
carries with it no principle of corruption ; simple, indivisible as 
thought, it has no element, active in itself) so subtil, as it is 8U!;|!2QaQ.d^ 
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it cannot be reached. What is called death is no more than a derange* 
ment of material parts ; but the mind has neither parts, nor figure, nor 
situation respective to parts among themselvei ; and if the body can 
lose this arrangement of distinct parts, be disarranged and die, the 
mind that has nothing similar in its manner of existence, can naturally 
not experience a like dissolution. Yes, the real distinction between 
the body and the mind being once estabHshed, and that there are two 
difierent substances in their nature and their properties, it is easy to 
conceive that the ruin of the one cannot involve the ruin of the other/* 
To this it may be replied, that if it be evident that the mind cannot 
perish by dissolution, it is very possible that it may perish in some 
other manner, by annihilation, for instance. But the question is not to 
know whether God can again reduce the mind to 'nothingness, but if 
such were His will when creating it. Now, there is no such proba- 
bility in favour of this will expressed of God. " And let it not be 
said,'* continues the author, " that the mind being made for the body, 
it should cease to exist with it, and that doubtless, by the Divine 
. will, it should then re-enter into nothingness. Whence will they 
derive the strange thought that the duration of the mind was limited 
in the designs of the Creator at the time of its association with the 
body ? I will venture to say that every thing declares against such a 
supposition. The body is beyond doubt less perfect than the mind: 
now, after death has broken their union, the body still exists in its 
several parcels ; it changes in figure, it undergoes several transforr 
mations, but in fact it is not annihilated ; and yet you would, that 
the mind, the most noble part of us, so superior to the body by its 
faculties, shall re-enter into nothingness ! Surely I have a right to 
suppose that the mind of man is not in a worse condition than an 
atom of matter ; and if the annihilation ot the smallest atom is 
unexampled in the universe since the creation, am I not justified in 
believing that the mind is also out of all danger of being annihilated? 
There, Fenelon has said, is the most reasonable, the most con- 
stant, and the most decisive prejudiced person ; it is for our future 
adversaries to dispossess us of it by clear and decisive proo&. The 
general law since the creation, is that no one being has been totally 
annihilated, and if God have made against the mind an exception to 
this law, it is for the materialist to furnish us a proof of this especial 
will of the Creator. "Neither let us be told that the mind separated 
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from the body would be without life ; deprived of feeling in a state of 
stupor and death ; upon what should such a thought be founded ? 
It is true in the actual order of things, the mind depends for the 
exercise of its faculties on the service and play of organs ; it is 
through them that it receives a thousand divers sensations which 
become for it material riches of a fund of knowledge ; but at last it 
is not the eye that has the feeling of light, nor the ear that of sound ; 
these organs are the vehicles and not the seat of our sensations, the 
instruments and not the principle of our knowledge. And who can 
tell us that the mind might not one day do without their ministrations ; 
that God were not sufficiently powerful to operate without them, 
what it pleases Him to operate by them in the present world ? See 
how the mind, even on earth, sometimes disengages itself from the 
impressions of the senses and of the imagination ; how it goes out 
of the limited cirde of sensations and particular experiences, in 
order to raise itself to' the general notions of justice, of order, 
of beauty, of truth. See how by its own activity it is capable of 
the highest speculations, as it retires from time to time within itself, 
in a sort of inaccessible sanctuary, from the tiunult of things sen- 
sible, to entertain itself with the contemplation of the only truth. 
And how do you know whether this empire, thi.s independence 
may not still increase when it will be freed from the ties of the 
body ? The mind and the body naturally repel each other by their 
opposite qualities ; if anything ought to astonish us, it is that two 
beings so dissimilar should find themselves in a concert of opera- 
tions and a mutual dependence; there is wanting nothing less to 
nnite them than the Divine power. After death the body is subject 
to movements foreign to the action of the mind, which no longer 
governs it, and the mind, in its turn, lives by thoughts and knowledge 
foreign to the impression of the organs. The pagans themselves had 
felt that such ought to be ; that at death the mind, breaking the 
chains of its imprisonment, would fly away more enlightened and 
more perfect towards its celestial abode.** This is what Plato so well 
expresses in this beautiful passage of the Fhsedo, which one would 
say was written by a Christian philosopher : — " Whilst we have our 
body, and our mind shall be enchained in this corruption, we shall 
never obtain the object of our desires, that is, truth ; in fact, the 
body surrounds us by a thousand constrsdnts from the necessity 
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under which we are of taking care of it; with this diseases come to 
cross our researches. It fills us with loves, with desires, with fears, 
with a thousand chimeras, with a thousand follies, so that, in truth, 

it does not leave us, as they say, a single hour of wisdom It 

is then demonstrated to us, that if we would really know anything, 
it would be necessary to separate ourselves from the body, and that 
the mind itself should examine things in themselves. It is then 
only that we shall enjoy the wisdom of which we said we were 
amorous, that is to say, after death, and not during life ; and reason 
itself proclaims it ; for if it be impossible to know anything purely 
whilst in our body, of two things one, either we shall never know the 
truth, or we shall only know it after death, for then the mind will be 
given up to itself: and whilst we are in this life we shall only approach 
TUXJTH by moving farther off from the body ; that we renounce all 
commerce with it but from necessity alone ; that we do not permit it 
to fill us with its natural corruption, and that we preserve ourselves 
pure from its contamination, until God himself come to oar 
deliverance." 

Thus the mind, absolutely indestructible from its nature, has no 
cause, either intrinsic or extrinsic, of destructitn. The physical 
forces have the power to destroy the forms that are impressed on 
matter ; but the mind, not being a material form, is beyond their 
influence. The mind itself is a force which acts with an independence 
that belongs to it. There is, then, neither on the part of the body 
nor on the part of the mind, any reason for its destruction. It 
remains for us to demonstrate that on the part of God, not only that 
there is no motive for annihilating it, but that there is, on the con* 
trary, an absolute necessity to preserve it, and to secure the perpetuity 
of its existence. This necessity is founded on the justice of God, who 
cannot leave either His will or His moral law without sanction : now. 

Thirdly, This law commands to do good, and forbids to do evil, and 
we attach an idea of merit or demerit to our actions and to those of 
others, according as we deem them to be good or evil. Yes, we feel 
at the bottom of our conscience that virtue is estimable, worthy of 
praise and reward ; that vice is despicable, deserving opprobrium and 
punishment. Such is, says M. Frayssinous, the cry of nature, such is 
the notion of justice impressed on our minds. However, it is certain 
that the fact is far from being always in accordance with what is right. 
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Here below, in the actual order of things, many virtuous actions do 
not receive the reward that is their due, and many vicious actions 
escape the punishment they deserve. In all ages and among all 
peoples, history presents us very often virtues disregarded, vices 
honoured, crimes impunished, the just oppressed, probity the victim 
of bad faith, innocence succumbing to the snares of envy and hatred, 
sighing in prison, or perishing on the scaifold. These disorders, so 
shocking to weak and impatient minds, have made them rail and 
blaspheme against Providence, to regard it as foreign to the govern- 
ment of human affairs, to believe the efforts of an honest man lost, 
and to exclaim sometimes with the Roman on the field of Fhilippi; 
** O virtue, thou art then a mere phantom I" 

But this same idea of justice which makes us revolt against the 
triumphs of the wicked, and against the humiliations and sufferings 
•of the good, is precisely that which makes us believe in future repara- 
tion for this unequal distribution. God is all-powerful, consequently 
He has the power to re-establish in another world the legitimate har- 
mony of happiness and virtue. He is supremely wise, and He can 
Tender useless the laws He has made, in leaving them deprived of all 
force capable of reassuring the good and to inspire the wicked with 
fear. He is infinitely holy, and His holiness will not suffer Him to 
appear indifferent to good and evil, in appearing to give His appro- 
bation to vice by impunity, or to refuse it to virtue in depriving it ot 
the price of its sacrifices. He is perfectly just, and therefore, He 
owes it to Himself to punish the breaker of His laws, and to reward 
those who have &ithfully observed them. Now, from all this does it 
not follow necessarily that man is destined for another life, where 
the disorders of the present one will be repaired, where everyone will 
be treated according to his works, and see that perfect order re- 
-established which justice claims? For to suppose that God could 
view with the same eye the parricide and the dutiful child, the faithful 
and the perfidious friend, the unpitiable miser and the generous heart, 
the firightM murderer and the saviour of his fellow-creature ; this 
would be, agam says M. Frayssinous, to suppose God less perfect 
than man. Such would, nevertheless, be the consequence which we 
must draw from the spectacle which the moral world presents to us 
'here below, if Grod were to leave irrevocably and unchanged thing|i 
such as they are in this present life. He would not do what man does 
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^veiy day, and what he belieyes himself obliged to do ; for not only 
has man a secret horror of vice, and a secret love for virtue, but 
he feels himself internally impelled to punish the one and to reward' 
the other. Such is the principle of his conduct in his family and in 
society. In a word, no God without justice, no justice unless to every 
one be rendered his due. 

But, it may be said, why resort to another life to justify Providence ?' 
The rewards of virtue are in peace and the testimony of a good con- 
science. The punishments of vice are in the remorse from which it 
is inseparable. 

We answer, in the first place, that this would be to mock virtue- 
cruelly, to refer it to the testimony of its conscience as the sole con- 
solation for its misfortunes, or as the sole price of its devotedness. 

Unhappy and persecuted, this testimony would be but a poor con- 
solation for its sufferings and tears. Eespected and honoured by 
the approbation of mankind, it would not be th6 less a dupe of its 
fidelity to duty ; since a sacrifice of an entire fortune might be the 
condition of the fulfilment of this duty, and that its self-esteem, and 
that of others might not prevent it fi*om languishing in misery and 
want, the greatest evil for mankind, if there were no compensation to 
look forward to in a fixture life. But if duty demand of it the sacrifice 
of its days, if it die in order not to prevaricate, to obey the voice of 
humanity, to remain faithful to God, where would then be the reward 
of its submission and courage ? Would it carry with it to the tomb 
the feeling of good which it had done ? Thus it would be the most 
heroic virtues, the most sublime devotions that would remain unre- 
compensed ; and the more man had merited of God by the grandeur 
of his sacrifices, the less would be his chance of receiving the price. 
Let us still add, the joy which accompanies an act of virtue is not 
precisely in proportion to the moral goodness of the action, and of 
the merit there has been in its fulfilment, but in proportion to the 
sensibility, which varies according to the individuals ; and that we 
should deceive ourselves very much if we reckoned on a successive 
increase of happiness, proportionate to the more or less fi'equent 
reiteration of virtuous practices. The satisfaction experienced in 
doing good weakens fi^om the habit, and we are often more sensibly 
happy fi:om a first good action that we liave done, than by a course 
of virtuous actions that are scarcely distinguishable in the midst of a 
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life entirely consecrated to duty. Whence it follows, that here again 
the reward would be far from equal to tlie merit. 

These observations apply with the same force to the wicked, for 
n^om, says Flato, if death were a cessation to all existence, it would 
be a great gain to be at once freed from their body, their mind, and 
their vices ; from their body that thus escapes the punishment of 
human justice, from their mind that death deprives of Divine ven- 
geance, from their vices, which were to them the sources of so much 
misery, from inquietude and remorse. Remorse can be alone ex- 
plained by the terrors of the future. If there be no future life the 
wicked ought to be very tranquil ; for with them all is reduced to a 
calculation of prudence, which consists in putting at fault human 
justice, and to avoid the prison and the scaffold. Remorse is only 
the sentiment of moral responsibility of man towards God, the avenger 
of the infractions of His law. Now, man is no longer responsible 
towards society, if God do not take upon Himself to punish crime, 
if He suffer things to go at the will and caprice of human opinions. 
Consequently the more a criminal shall have freed himself from the 
belief in the punishments of a future life, the more this pretended 
sanction of remorse will be vain ; the greater will be the scandal of 
impunity ; the more the justice of God will be compromised. The 
security of the wicked must then increase in proportion to his incre- 
dulity. It follows that the reality of a future life is necessary, even 
to give to the penal sanction of remorse all the efficacy and all the 
force that it is pretended to attribute to it, and that to deny the 
inmiortality of the soul, is to free crime from the sole punishment 
that it has to dread on earth, the Divine justice. It is otherwise with 
remorse than with the testimony of a good conscience. Remorse 
weakens by habit, and far from augmenting in proportion to the 
number and heinousness of the crimes, it, on the contrary, diminishes 
in proportion to the perversity of the heart, to the repetition of the 
same crimes, and to the audacity with which they become accustomed 
to brave divine and human laws. The man who has grown old in 
disorder and vice, ends by almost entirely losing the moral sense ; 
thus his conscience will make him the fewer reproaches the more he 
is guilty, and the best way to make peace with it, is to go deeper and 
deeper into wickedness. Finally, let us suppose that remoi*se sub* 
sists with all that is painful to man. Can we believe that it would 
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suffice for such actions as history has vowed to the execration of 
posterity, and that the eternal kw of justice would be perfectly 
satisfied if the authors of these abominable crimes in being quits by 
some remorse more or less strong, to which their triumphs and their 
voluptuousness come constantly to make a diversion ? 

But these penalties and these rewards, what would be their dura- 
tion ? Here it is the instruction of faith, it is in religion that man 
must seek the complement of these sublime truths which philosophy 
can only indicate. To Christianity alone belongs to complete the 
science of man as to the subject of his origin, of his nature, and of 
his destiny. Philosophy concludes the necessity of another life, of tte 
absolute justice of God. But does the justice of God demand that 
such life should be equal to eternity ? This is what we cannot know 
but by an express revelation. It is more than probable that reason 
would not be elevated by itself to the affirmation of an existence 
ulterior to the mind, if this affirmation had not been given to it by 
the primitive tradition ; if it had not found it diffused, as an object of 
universal belief, in all the course of human generations. That it may 
have possessed itself of it, and that it may have demonstrated it to 
itself in supporting itself on the principles of the human mind, this is 
what it could do, and what it has done legitimately. " It is very 
true,'* says M. Buchez, "that we have within ourselves the feeling of 
inunortality, and that this feeling testifies itself to us clearly by the 
idea of the future, by the speculations that we form in respect to such 
future, by the knowledge of the infinite in the future, &c. We may 
look upon it as certain that such ideas reveal to us the immortal 
essence of our nature ; but we may also say that all these ideas are 
learned, and that they are the effect of an instruction given to all 
men fi:om the first days of the reign of our species. Still, we repeat 
it, the sole positive and undeniable proof of the Immortality of the 
Soul is, according to us. Revelation. — M, Rattier^ Cours complet de 
Phihsophie, Tome IV. Paris, 1844. 
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AN ARGUMENTATIVE DIALOGUE ON THE IMMOB- 
TALITT OP THE SOUL AND A FUTURE LIFE.* 

A young girl, who might be about eighteen, and of the lower 
order, now approached the crucifix, threw herself with fervour on her 
knees, and with clasped hands and downcast eyes, from which tears 
at last fell, ejaculated prayers to herself, in great and evidently 
sincere emotion. 

" This does not seem artificial," observed Evelyn. 

" Certainly not ; that girl is all the better for her devotion, from a 
confidence in the efficacy of her prayers," said Tremaine. 

" She thinks her prayers have been heard," said Evelyn. 

" Undoubtedly ; and this is a happy sight," remarked Tremaine. 

*' That you should think so ! " said Evelyn. 

" I have long thought so,*' rejoined his friend, " long felt all that 
sympathy which you once so memorably explained to me, and felt 
too, that the devotion of S3rmpathy is not unreal because it is sym- 
pathetic." 

" My dear Tremaine," cried the doctor, pressing his hand, " these 
are joyful tidings to me ; but why have you so long concealed from 
those who would have been so gladdened by hearing it ? " 

" You know not how far I can go, or where stop short," replied 
Tremaine. " I know not myself the extent of my own progress to 
what I would fain think, and yet cannot be convinced, is truth. I 
am not what I was — ^I even detest my former blindness of heart* 
But even now I am little sure ; I am, indeed, full of doubts ; and were 
this a proper time and place, I would immediately open to you this 
too interesting, too saddening field of thought. At any rate, the 
time seems come for confessions, far other than those of the poor girl 
who has just left us. I have, however, been restrained from this and 
everything, by doubts of another nature." 

" I beseech you explain," said Evelyn. 

" Briefly, then, I suspected my own motives might not be as sincere 
as yeA they must be, before even the heaven I aim at here below 

* Extracted from " Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement," by R. P. 
Ward. Vol. 2. Golbom's Standard Novels. 
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should be mine* if really I could gain it. And this is one, the 
strongest reason, for my thinking myself not yet in a condition to 
make the very few communications I have for you.*' 

" Still, and always honourable," exclaimed Evelyn, fervently; "but 
I beseech you explain even here, and at once, to what point you 
have attained, and what is still in doubt." 

" Alas 1 " returned Tremaine, " as far as reasoning and principleff 
are concerned, I have the misery of not knowing whether I have 
guned anything ; but honestly can I aver that the feeling of reli" 
gion,i[ which I had so long allowed to remain stifled in me, because, 
as I thought, not supported by reason — this feeling has returned^ 
and I own deliciously. It has oflen expanded my very heart." 

** It is worth a universe," cried Evelyn, " and transcends all philo- 
sophising and all the systems that ever drove poor reason mad. For, 
say what the most orthodox may, from the proof of argument and 
controversy, one spark of genuine pious gratitude and reverence to 
God the Creator and dispenser of all good, one spark of this, arising 
in the heart, as a mere feeling without a proof beside, is worth a 
thousandfold more than the most perfect cold conviction that any 
metaphysician could be satisfied with." 

" Is that your creed ? " asked Tremaine. 

'* It is, I have always held it, and think the poor Indian who 

^ Sees God in clouds, and hears Him in the wind,' % 

happier than he who arrives at the same truth, after the most refinea 
and happy deductions of 'reasoning. I believe, nay, I am sure, you 
are right as to the effect. The feeling was once mine, but in early, ' 
very early youth. It was reasoning, reasoning thatxould not satisfy 
me, but brought all into doubt ; it was this that deprived me so long 
of this precious feeling." 

*' But it is restored ! " exclaimed Evelyn. 

" It is, in a degree ; nor can I now ever contemplate the face of 
happy nature, under whatever form it may come before me, whether 

* To obtain the hand of Evelyn's daughter. 

t That feeling is the basis, the very essence, of all religion ; it is tlift 
religion of the lieart* 
X Pope. — ^Essay on Man. 
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animate or inanimate, without feeling, and delightfully too, the beau- 
ties and beneficence of its author. But though I do not as formerly 
overwhelm myself with unfathomable calculations upon His design, 
or upon our place in the order of things, I am still tormented by the 
inextricable difficulties drawn from the existence of evil, and the seem- 
ing want of a moral Providence. But my religion would be one of 
obedience, resignation, and gratitude, were there no other." 

** Good I " said Evelyn, ** but may we not add also, one of confi- 
dence and hope hereafler P ** 

** I wish I could say so,** answered Tremaine ; *^ but to this, alas I 
I have not advanced. The theories, indeed, of Democritus, Lucretius, 
Spinoza, and Hobbes, and all the academics, were never very influ- 
ential in making my mind the sea of doubt it sometimes has been, 
iBven as to the imiverse ; for they tread on atheism — from which I 
haye always been exempt. But though exempt, as to the existence 
and general power of a Creator, they have puzzled me sometimes as 
to particulars even in physics, imtil I have found it necessary to begin 
anew with the new philosophy ; and glad I am to say that the fal- 
lacies of Lucretius and Des Cartes have completely melted away 
before the warm sun of Newton and his illustrious school. Safely, 
therefore, I can assert that I am as alive as you would have me — 
in regard to the power and existence of God — to the glowing image 
of the beautiful psalm — 

" ' Whither shall I go then, firom Thy presence ? 

" * If I climb up into heaven Thou art there ; if I go down to hell, 
Thou art there also.' " 

" This is as I would have it," said Evelyn, 

^* But truth compels me to confess,** added Tremaine, " that I am 
not yet able to go on with this too flattering, too soothing, as well as 
beautiful language : — 

*' ^ If I take the wings of the morning, and remain in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, 

*' ^ JEven there also shall Thy hand lead me and Thy right hand shall 
hold me ! ' " 

*' Alas I " said Evelyn, ** how much is my hope cast down. You 
believe not yet, then, that the hand of Providence leads us ? " 

" I do not say so,** answered Tremame, " I say rather, that I believe 
in it most entirely in the natural world, but am not so confident as to 
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the moral But even were I as persuaded of His perpetual and 
obvious interference as the Jews themselves were throughout thdr 
history, shall I own to you another rock against which I have been 
long beating* myself ? Providence, as to this world, by no means 
implies the existence of another, but rather the contrary ; and all my 
doubts as to the nature of the soul, or as to materialism and imma- 
terialism, would by no means be relieved, even were my difficulti€8» 
as to the moral government of the world, completely cleared up." 

«^ We are in a sad wide sea, indeed,'' said Evelyn, moumfblly, 
** how different this is from your opening ! '* 

^' Do not, however, misunderstand me,'* returned Tremaine. 
^' Though my doubts are by no means settled, meditation and study, 
and guides whom I had but too much slighted, have let in much light 
upon a mind, not only dark in itself, but dark from its own wilfulness. 
To have unsettled wrong, is surely a step, and not an inconsiderable 
one, towards settling right. Above all, it is not to you that I need 
say, that these very difficulties are themselves one of the foundations 
of Revelation." 

** My dear friend, if you have advanced thus far," cried Evelyn, 
" great indeed has been your progress. May God bless the work ! •* 

" Stop," interrupted Tremaine, " nor misconstrue me on the other 
side. The darkness I was in, and which, though less gloomy, I still 
want your help to dispel for ever, was so thick, so impenetrable, that 
no revelation could pierce it. It rendered all effort useless, because,, 
while it existed, it was inconsistent with the truths which you say 
come from God. "Now, all of you agree that the omnipotence ot 
God is not equal to establish a contradiction." 

" Undoubtedly," said Evelyn. 

" Then to me revelation once appeared a contradiction to what I 
believed both with respect to Providence and to the soul. I have 
allowed that I am much shaken; help me finally to destroy my 
opinions, by relieving me from my doubts, and I promise you that 
revelation itself, being then no longer a contradiction, will be no^ 
longer the difficulty." 

" Too candid to be long unfortunate," said Evelyn ; " how am I to 
imderstand this last intimation ? " 

" In the language of one of your wisest supporters," replied 
Tremaine, " in language which I have got by heart ; although, lest I 
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shonid ever fwl in remembering a word of it, it is here on my tablets.*' 
So saying, he read from his memoranda the introductory passages 
from Paley's Evidences. 

*' ' Suppose the world we live in to have had a Creator ; suppose it 
to appear from the predominant aim and tendency of the provisions 
and contrivances observable in the tmiverse, that the Deity, when He 
formed it, consulted the happiness of His sensitive creation ; suppose 
the disposition which dictated this council to continue ; suppose a part 
of this creation to have received faculties from their Makqr, by 
-which they are capable of rendering a moral obedience to His will, 
and if voluntarily pursued may answer the end for which He has 
designed them ; suppose the Creator to intend for these, his rational 
and accountable agents, a second state of existence, in which their 
situation will be regulated by their behaviour in the first state (by 
-which supposition, and by no other, the objection to the Divine 
government, in not putting a difference between the good and the bad, 
and the inconsistency of this confusion with the care and benevolence 
discoverable in the works of the Deity, is done away) ; suppose it to 
be of the utmost importance to the subjects of this dispensation to 
know what is intended for them ; that is suppose the knowledge of it 
to be highly conducive to the happiness of the species, — a purpose 
which so many provisions of nature are calculated to promote ; sup- 
pose, nevertheless, almost the whole race, either by the imperfection 
of their faculties, the misfortune of their situation, or the loss of 
some prior revelation, to want this knowledge, and not to be likely 
without the aid of a new revelation to attain it; under these circum- 
stances, is it improbable that such a revelation should be made ? Is 
it improbable that God should interpose for such a purpose ? Suppose 
Him to design for mankind a future state, is it unlikely He should 
acquaint them with it ? " 

" I remember these principia perfectly well," said Evelyn. 
" To every word of these consequences I subscribe," continued 
Tremaine ; " but to go along with the immensity of these suppositions, 
is at present beyond me. Once prove that they are to be made out 
by reason, nay, that reason does not contradict many of them, and I 
can feel no obstinacy on revelation itself." 

Evelyn could by no means suppress his joy, and at length 
exclaimed : — " Be assured, my good friend, you are not far from 
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the kingdom of God. For, if all that keeps you fix)m revelation u 
its supposed incompatibility with any rational belief or disbelief in 
natural religion I pledge myself (with your prejudices joyfully beaten 
down, as you say they are by your own efforts) to satisfy you that no 
such incompatibility can, did, or ever can subsist.'* 

Tliey then separated, and the following day resumed the argument. 
Looking at a portrait of Newton, Evelyn remarked : ^* I cannot look 
at this representation of surely the greatest intellect that ever be* 
longed to a mortal, and reflect that such intellect only made him 
more and more fixed and firm in his belief ; I cannot do this without 
reflecting more deeply on the case of those who are tossed in doubt 
till they are wrecked, merely because they disdain a pilot." 

" I at least am not one of those," observed Tremaine, " and if I 
have now no pilot (unless it be yourself) it is only because tiiose I 
have followed have proved imequal to what they have undertaken.** 

" My dear friend,*' asked Evelyn, " will you tell me whom you 
have followed ? ** 

Tremaine hesitated, and at length observed, " I mean not any one 
in particular ; but with a mind teeming with objections, when I came 
to consult them, none could give me the satisfaction I required.*' 

" Perhaps you required too much,** said Evelyn. 

" I think not,** answered Tremaine, " I required only truth.*' 

" What is truth f ** remarked Evelyn, '* was once asked with fear- 
ful curiosity, if not with reverence, on a more awful occasion. We, 
at least, will not be so cruelly and criminally indifferent to it after- 
wards, as he who asked it proved to be : and we will not with him 
wash our hands, and by that act think we may leave the world to its 
horrors.** 

" But even Pilate,'* rejoined Tremaine, " was anxious — ^** 

" He cared not to inquire,** interrupted Evelyn ; " truth came not 
of its own accord ; and finding it troublesome to pursue it he plunged 
into sin and blood, firom mere indolence and weakness of character. 
How many, alas ! among us are of the same complexion.** 

" Again, I say, I am not one of them," said Tremaine. 

" Of that I am sure,** answered Evelyn, " you are too good« But 
will you tell me your difficulties with precision, that I may try to 
answer them ? Is the truth you require, certainty equal to mathe- 
matical? or will strong probability content you ? *' 
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" In generalihus versatur error^'' observed Tremaine. " How much 
is left in miserable doubt, or absolutely lost, under that specious but 
doubtful strong probability ! " 

" And yet," said Evelyn, " the whole business of the world, all 
that impels the heart and activity of man ; that upon which he will 
every day risk his all, nay, his life, has no surer foundation." ' 

" You mean, then," said Tremaine, " that the obligations of virtue 
are merely strong probabilities ? " 

'' As compared with the mathematical truth you require, ahd.dis- 
tinct from one other thing, I do," answered Evelyn. 

** That other thing ? " asked Tremaine. 

" Christianity," pursued his friend ; " the only thing I know which 
«an stand in place of your mathematical truth. Whoever believes 
has an authority in morals at least as high as the [demonstration of 
the geometrician." 

'* This I have' conceded,'' said Tremaine. 

" "We are, however, not yet ripe enough for this part of our subject," 
answered Evelyn. " I wish to discuss the religion of nafure, before 
that of revelation ; ,nor do I at all mean to cicatrise your doubts with 
mere authority, and leave you floating in uncertainty, before you are 
a believer. All that I mean to say is, that among those who believe 
the authority of Christianity in morals is tJie thing which answers to 
mathematical demonstration in geometr}-. Nevertheless, even without 
Christianity^ I contend that the strong probabilities which I have 
mentioned are so fearfully convincing to the mind and heart of man, 
that he is a bold one who doubts, much more who lets his doubts so 
get hold of him as to influence his conduct, as if he had arrived at 
certainty on the other side." 

" That again, as I have said, is not my case," observed Tremaine, 
" but I wish to know how you apply this to & future state f " 

" Why thus : — that there are ten thousand arguments for it, and 
nqt one against it ! " cried J^velyn. 

" Oh that your ten thousand were only one certain and demon- 
strable ! "• 

" What would content you ? " 

" The return of one, even of but one, who had lived in the other 
world." 

" Christ alone is that person," answered Evelyn ; " and for this I 
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agree our argument is not ripe ; but on my side allow me to ask what 
is the reason for doubt ? '* 

" Why this, if nothing else ; and I am willing to allow I have little 
else ; the total destruction, annihilation, and disappearance of every 
thing belonging to us. That is positive on the one side ; while on the 
other, not a vestige beyond conjecture (how pleasing or beautifiilt 
soever that dear illusive field ! ) that anything lives again. Take the 
most exquisite work of art — the Jupiter of Phidias. It seems to live, 
to breathe ; fire is- in its eye ; intellect and dignity on its brow ; we- 
acknowledge the father of gods and men, we worship, we adore t 
Suppose, for a moment, this statue hollowed out, and fiUed witb 
an extraordinary mechanism of clockwork. It begins to move, it 
nods ; it thunders ; it may even be made to produce death. It stalks- 
with dignity round a given space ; and, for a time, the ignorant beHeve- 
it to be what it appears. But of a sudden it stops; the moving^ 
power is at an end ; its faculties are lost. A barbarian seizes it and 
dashes it to pieces. It is crumbled and reduced to powder, it can no- 
more return to the marble whence it came, but is mixed with igno- 
minious mud, and can be even traced no longer. I know that thtf • 
statue had not real life ; but barring the blood and breathing, the 
vision and hearing of our bodies (which are all mere modes of matter,, 
even as this divine work of Phidias was) what difference, when they 
come to be destroyed by death, or the hand of the barbarian, seems 
there to be between the statue and the man ? The last appears to be 
a machine as well as the first ; more nicely put together, indeed ; 
more exquisitely contrived ; with a more wonderful apparatus in the 
senses, and leading, therefore, to more powerful effects ; but all of 
them to be accounted for by the operation of these senses, which you 
yourself, I imagine, will not deny to be simple matter. I ask the end 
and finish of all when these senses decay and the life-blood is out ? 
The machine of the man, like the machine of the statue, equally Mia- 
to pieces and is trodden under foot into dust. Hence, with Lucretius,, 
may we not say — 

* Nunc quoniam quassatis undique vasis, 

Diffluere humorem et laticem diBcedere cemis, 

Crede aniTnam quoque diffandi.** 

* The vessels being once broken the fluid gashes out and loses itself, 
and the vapours dissipate in air ; believe then that the soul also spreads; 
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" In short, the excellent warm motion has become a kneaded clod 
and the issue of all seems to be, 

* To We in cold ohstrv^tion and, to rot !* ^^ 

" You put this well," said Evelyn, " and I beseech you to proceed," 

^^ I have little more to add," said Tremaine, *^ but that after the 
most anxious investigation I am able to make of our intellectual 
powers, and all I have read of the nature of thought, I cannot convince 
myself that it is not what Lucretius and others have fancied it — a very 
subtle, and very wonderful effect for a given time, of the nice and 
extraordinary adaptation of parts in the wonderful machine : in the 
same manner, though not in the same degree, and by no means in the 
same manner to be discovered as the machine of clockwork I have 
supposed. But both are broken to pieces ; I see all the fragments 
before me ; I can almost put all together again, or at least account 
for those which I cannot. Who then shall tell me that one of these 
machines is to live again, and not the other ? Or who shall say that 
there is nothing in the clockwork (because we cannot see that there 
is) which will either continue to live itself or make that work live 
agun ; and yet there is something in the man which is to produce all 
this effect, although, any more than in the clockwork, no one has ever 
seen it, will see it, or ever can see it ? " 

** Again I say,'* observed Evelyn, " you put this matter exceedingly 
well. Yolture himself would have been obliged to you. You beat 
him all to nothing with his bellows and clapper, which he says is its 
souL" 

*^ Whatever I may have once thought, I have always considered 
that a very foolish sally," said Tremaine. 

'^ Not so foolish for his profligate purpose," answered Evelyn, 
^^ which was to sap by ridicule and disrespect what he could not beat 
down by argument. And yet, as an argument, though your image is 
the nobler his (excuse me) is at least as convincing." 

*^ I meant it as a mere illustration," said Tremaine, '' to show that 
if one machine was destroyed, and colifessedly could not be restored, 
so must it be with the other. But I shall be rejoiced if you can show 
my supposition to be a fallacy." 

" Voltaire meant no more than you," replied Evelyn, " and both of 

o % 
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you are open to the answer,— you both take for granted that Ae 
mind of man, as well as his body, is a machine." 

" It is even so," said Tremaine. " Everything I see, everfthing 
I know, is lost and closed in death without revelation (to which, as 
jou say, we have not yet come, and I agree it is better for the argu- 
ment that we should keep it for its own place) ; who ever heard of the 
other world, except in the fond fancies of poets and philosophers ? 
Who ever visited it ? "Who ever knew that any one was ever carried 
to it, much less returned from it, or was brought to judgment befine 
its tribunals ? Who ever saw or felt Heaven or Hell? — ^But as, like 
children in the dark, we generally fear what we are uncertain aboQt^ 
and this fear is at least a convenient instrument for our nurses, and 
afterwards for our governors, can I think that sentiment either very 
foolish or impious which has caused so much altercation on both 
sides — 

< Primus in orbe Deos fecit timer ? * " * 

" Let us take you upon your own supposition," answered Evelyn, 
" and see practically to what this would amount." 

" I can desire nothing better," said Tremaine. 

" Suppose a ship were periodically to arrive from some far off and 
unknown country ; that a band of armed men should land from it 
without opposition ; should call upon all the rulers and chiefs of the 
place, and like the famous Cretan ship of old, should demand from 
them a certain number of victims, which should be obediently supplied 
to them ; suppose the armed vessels should themselves point out these 
victims at their will and pleasure, without any rule or principle, — 
seizing upon the young, the gay, and the happy, the innocent babe 
or the l^looming bride ; and although the most bitter grief and lamen- 
tations possessed everybody, no one had ever the thought, much less 
the power, of resisting the demand ; on the contrary, that all should 
submit to it in silent awe. Suppose further, that these victims once 
embarked, were never known to return, so that everyone was utterly 
ignorant of their fate ; but that the ship regularly returned for more, 
until all the inhabitants of the place were carried off, and hew gene- 
rations succeeded to await the same fate." 

♦ It was fear that first produced Gods. 
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" Your supposition is awful enough," said Tremaine, " and it is 
eTident by your ship you mean death." 

" I do," replied Evelyn, " and I ask .you, or any thinking man 
whether you could possibly behold this regular arrival and regular 
departure with indifference ? " 

" I could not," said Tremaine. 

" I ask you further," continued Evelyn, "whether you could possibly 
refrain from wondering whence this ship came, or whither she returned ? 
Or if any thoughtless or thoughtful man were to say she came from 
no place and returned to no place ; and because you could not tell 
"what became of the victims, that therefore^nothing became of them ; 
-would you be satisfied with this, and set the whole matter at rest, ae 
if the ship had never come, or never would come again f " 

" I should not," replied Tremaine. 

" You will observe, " pursued Evelyn, " I say nothing of the influ- 
ence of this periodical visit upon conduct, but merely upon opinion. 
You would then, probably, speculate upon the destination of this ship, 
and would not easily believe those who said she had no destination 
at all." 

" I should not," replied Tremaine. 

" And if, during one or two visits," continued Evelyn, " the head 
of this armed band were to point his dart at you, or to throw his eyes 
over you, as if to examine whether you would be a proper addition to 
the next cargo of victims ; — if, indeed, he were to tell you in terms 
to prepare, for that your turn would be next — ^" 

*' What then ? " said Tremaine. 

*' Why then your curiosity and speculation would probably increase, 
and you would not deem it satisfactory to be told by any of your 
friends, however sincere, that it ought hot to concern you, except in 
80 far as it took you away from your family, and the good things you 
were enjoying ; for as nothing was ever known of the fate of those 
-victims who had gone before you, it was probable they had no fate at 
all. Would this be a reasonable supposition ? " asked Evelyn. 

Tremaine owned it would not. 

" But what," continued the doctor "if, you were told (still upon no 
other evidence but a presumption, and that a capricious one) that at 
best they all fell asleep, never again to awake ? Once more, I ask, 
-would this satisfy you when your turn came to obey the summons ? " 
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" I allow it would not," answered Tremaine ; " yet I think there is 
this fallacy in your illustration : — ^We see the sbip sail away, and yoa 
suppose the victims carried off alive ; whereas in death we see no 
being carried of!, and the poor remnants of mortality still remain, 
mouldering to nothing, or actually mixing into other substances before 
our eyes. Thus, death is a mere privation, a negation as it were, of 
the powers we see in the body during life ; but the body itself re- 
mains, and we know what becomes of it. How does this tally with 
your supposition, imder which the body (that is the victim) disappears 
at the same time with the powers of life ? " 

*' I understand you," said Evelyn, " and your observation requires 
the fullest answer. Perhaps you will be surprised if I say that for 
all that, mine is the true picture, yours the fallacious one. Most true 
it is, in mine I have supposed, for the sake of illustration, the mortal 
part to be carried off in my ship, in the same manner as all authors, 
sacred and profane, all prophets, poets, painters, and every nund 
warmed by genius, have imagined the mere negation, death, to be an 
actual person, a king crowned with terrors. But it is evident that 
by the persons of my victims I mean the soul, which, being intangible, 
invisible, and in short imperceptible to sense, it is impossible to 
demonstrate to that sense at least, what may be its fate.*' 

" In your illustration then," observed Tremaine, " your visible 
being is put for an invisible one." 

" It is," answered Evelyn, '* and, as I contend, it sufficiently refutes 
the charge that the illustration itself is fallacious." 

^' Mine is, at least the simpler," said Tremaine ; ^^ it rests itself 
upon the absolute demonstration of the senses, while yours is con- 
jecture only. To conjecture mine can never be subject ; its material 
nature, its oneness (if I may so call it) protects it from that." 
" Be not too sure," observed Evelyn, pointedly. 
^^ I have said," continued his friend, *' yours was the fallacioas 
picture, and it is so in this, — that you assume, in respect to the clock- 
work you have supposed that the whole of the clockwork is material, 
and obvious to sense, as you have charged me with having supposed 
the soul." 

" And is it not so ? " 

^ No 1 for you forget the most important part of it, the primum 
mobile which sets it going." 



\ 
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" Not SO," answered Tremaine, with eagerness, " I know that it 
does not go of itself and must have a weight or spring, or some great 
mechanical power to give it its impetus, but all this experiences the 
same palpable destruction with the rest of the machine." 

" Ay, but what gives impetus to the mechanical power itself ? " 
disked Eveljn, folding his arms, and fixing his eyes scrutinisingly upon 
his friend. Tremaine hesitated. 

" Pursue this," continued Evelyn, " and you will find that even in 
•your material machine, something immaterial, but of amazing force, 
-something quite as unobvious to the senses as the soul, and like the 
soul, and only to be known by its effects, must cause, in reality, every 
one of its operations. Your weight is nothing but the attraction of 
gravity ; your spring the attraction of cohesion ; yet whence these 
^are, and how they operate, no man that ever lived, or probably ever 
^will live, can tell." 

Tremaine was obviously struck. 

*' You will at least not say," pursued Evel3m, " that these attrac- 
'tions, even if material, are visible, or tangible, or evident to sense. 
You cannot, therefore, include them among the fragments which you 
say you see mouldering to nothing, or actually mixing into other 
•substances before your eyes." 

Tremaine confessed he had not considered this, and that the argu- 
ment was of the greatest consequence against his own conclusions. 
*' Still, however," added he, " that they irrefragably support yours, I 
•cannot see." 

" I reason upon it thus," said Evelyn. " In the human frame, as 
on the clockwork, more is necessary to cause its action than what is 
obvious to sense. In your illustrations, it is the attractions you have 
supposed ; under mine, it is thought, volition, mind — in shoift, the 
^oul. Even in yours the destruction of the machine does not, as you 
at fiirst supposed, demonstrate the destruction of the moving power ; 
mine, therefore, may remain (at least it is open to proof that they 
.may so remain) after it has ceased to act in the body. It is departed, 
-but whither, no one knows ; any more than whence it came, how it 
came, or how its union with the body is formed. You tell me it is 
Immaterial. Oreat part of youf clockwork certainly is so ; but if so, 
•should we not see it upon the breaking up of the machine, in the 
fsame manner as you say we do the clockwork ? Or, if we only see the 
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wheels, the organisation of the clockwork, and not the real power that 
giTCs it motion, may it not be so with the mysterious union of the- 
soul and body, constituting the human being ? " Tremaine paused 
for a. moment, then rallying he continued. ** After all, may we not. sup- 
pose iife to be merely that configuration, that organisation of matter, 
which fits it exactly to be acted upon in the way it is, by the diffe- 
rent attractions, fermentations, and whatever it is that first produces 
motion ? and that when this organisation is worn out or interrupted, 
the aptitude to receive this motion ceasing, life is at an end ? " 

" This is not absolutely impossible," returned Evelyn, " but firom 
your hypothesis, whatever the adaptation of the parts, the power 
originally giving the motion is, you see, immaterial. But even if it 
were material, how can any adaptation, configuration, or organisation, 
of mere matter account for thought, will, judgment, and above all, 
consciousness ? " 

" And why not ? " asked Tremaine. 

■*' Because," said Evelyn, " it is a rule in physics, applicable to all. 
matter, as you well know, thatno configuration, or, if you prefer it, 
organisation can produce anything not originally in the things them- 
selves that are organised. It may, indeed, alter their form, but all it 
can do is to give a different appearance, and produce a different 
degree of effect, when combined and organised, from what it had in 
its simplest state, before the combination was made. Thus figure will' 
produce figure still, when combined with figure, though different from 
what it was before ; but it will produce nothing else, save only figure. 
Motion will produce only motion ; colour, colour ; but all the combi- 
nations you can imagine of figure, motion, colour, and smell, can only 
produce a new machine, in which there can be no absolutely new 
quality that was not there before. There may be a different figure, 
motion, colour, and smell, but that is all. The new organisation will not, 
for example, produce taste or sapidity, if there was nothing sapid in 
any of the ingredients (latent indeed, but) capable of being excited by 
motion. I need not add, to you, that an organ is a mere instrument, 
and that an organisation, however great a word, is in reality nothing- 
but an ordering or placing of instruments. Show me that any com- 
bination of instruments, however ingenious, can produce motion with- 
out any impulse imparted to it — for example, that the great Apollicon 
in London can produce a single sound, much more the wonderful' 
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concert of gounds it is made to produce, without a player or some agent 
to give it a first impetus, and I will yield to the specious words you 
haVe used ; but not till then." 

Tremaine paused much upon this. 

"Do I convince you?" said Evelyn, "or are you prepared to 
show that my philosophy is incorrect ? *' 

His friend said he was not ; at least not then. 

" Then is neither the illustration of the ship and the victims incor* 
rect," said Evelyn. " For see where we are. For you said it was 
fallacious, because I had supposed that we saw them carried off, 
whereas in death we see them remain. Now I think I have proved 
to you the fallacy is yours, because you saw the soul remain, which 
you do not." 

" Still you imagine it carried off in your sight," answered Tremaine^ 
"which, as you at least never saw the soul, you will not say you do." 

" 1 do not," said Evelyn ; " but its effects disappear on the disso- 
lution of the body, and though there is every reason to be convinced 
that it is distant from the body, we know not its fate. If it, therefore, 
shock you to suppose that it is actually carried off, I will content 
myself with supposing that it merely disappears, or to favour your 
feeling still more, that it is lost, when its effects are no longer pro- 
duced. Now, what should we say if the body merely disappeared on 
being touched by the lance of my armed messenger, and we were 
ever after left ignorant of what became of it ? " 

" It would be a most awful event," said Tremaine. 

" Well then, proving, as I again think I have, that the animating, 
power of the body is in this condition,'* observed Evelyn, " is not my 
illustration to be admitted, and is the soul not in the same situation 
I have supposed, namely, that of a victim to a periodical visit, carried 
off, at least we know not whither^ and of whose annihilation we have- 
at least no proof ? " 

" You have made this out better than I expected," said Tremaine. 

" You rejoice me," said Evelyn ; " and now, if y^u please, we will 
go back to the ship." 

" Not yet," said Tremaine aft«r a pause ; " for, as to this volition, 
thought, judgment, and even consciousness itself — in short all that 
you call the soul — where were they ever known, after all, but in the 
body, and in the body but through the senses? without wluch we 
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should have no ideas, nor anything for thought or volition to work 
upon." 

*' Granting that supposition," said Evelyn, " your intended conclu- 
sion is far from conclusive ; for nothing is more distinct than a power 
of working, and the tools with which it works. I suppose I need not 
ask whether, if you destroy the toolsj you destroy the work also ? 
The eye, for example ; let it be quenched : would you, therefore, say 
the power, whatever it is, which used to perceive through it, has also 
perished? As well might you say that you had lost the power of 
seeing, because when darkness supervenes you cannot see. Still, 
however, you would say that all this is material, or according to the 
old atheistical or, at least, sceptical doctrine, that matter thinks." 

" In the course of the argument, and with a view to an answer, I 
should," said Tremaine. 

^* Why then the tools of this material thought, as ideas and 
memory, must be material too." 

" Certainly," said Tremaine. 

"Let me look at your head," said Evelyn. "'Tis a very little 
head ; a very small piece of matter, indeed, to contain the number 
and the size of the ideas of which so accomplished a man must be 
composed. K ideas are actually material, where have you in the 
braio room for the idea of the world, for example, together with all 
its stupendous train of attendant reflections ? " 

" I am not exactly prepared for this," observed Tremaine.* 

" Nor any one else, I assure you," answered Evelyn, " for never 
did I know it got over, any more than those millions of operations 
which are called ratiocination, or rather ideas." 

«'As how?" asked Tremaine. 

" Take the easiest," rejoined his friend. " I see two, and two more 
of any given material thing ; the first two, and the second two are 
objects of sense, or acquired by the mind's own operation ; employed 
originally, indeed, on sensible objects, but coming to this conclusion 
through something of its own. Again, how do you arrive at the idea ' 
of a quality, — benevolence, for example, — except by internal reflec- 
tion ? The things, indeed, upon which it is employed, you may have 
seen ; the power by which you reflect, you cannot see." 

* On this subject see the excellent treatises on the Nature of the Soul, 
V Rotheram, CoUiber, and Baxter. 
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"Your inference ? " said Tremaine. 

^^That mind is disHnct from matter ; that you have never seen it, 
heard it, touched it, or tasted it ; stLU it exists ; and you know not, 
/ St least, that it dies merely because you see the poor machine through 
which it operated (as the eye does through a telescope), lying and 
Totting in this * cold obstruction.' For aught you know, therefore, it 
no more annihilated than the eye itself, because the glass through 
which it was wont to see is dashed to pieces." 

" This is calling upon us for a negative proofj'* answered Tremaine, 
**no man can prove a negative." 

"And yet you have assumed it as positive," returned Evelyn; 
" you have taken for granted that it does die with the body, when you 
give the destruction of the one as a proof of the destruction of tiie 
other. I am not at present assuming that it lives, but merely 
answering your supposition, that the body through which it operated 
dies, and the effects of the mind disappear; the mind itself is there- 
fore dead. This is no more true than, because a man disappears, he 
must therefore be killed." 

Tremaine faltered, which Evelyn perceiving, added " You have of 
course considered, and are prepared to refute, the great argument 
founded upon the extension and impenetrability of matter ; that is, 
jou are prepared to prove that thought, like all other matter, has 
length, breadth, and thickness ; and that one thought cannot succeed 
another thought in the mind (or, according to you, the material brain), 
without actually making it retire, and taking its place. You will also 
be prepared to say into what corner the displaced thought actually 
retires." 

Tremaine continued for some time silent, and at length confessed 
that the argmnent drawn from the extension and impenetrability of 
matter, was what, in his most sceptical days, he could never answer, 
much less now. " It was pride," said he, " and a different temper of 
mind, that kept me from giving it its due weight. It is long, however, 
since this temper has left me." 

"You rejoice me," said Evelyn ; "may I therefore go back to my 
«hip?" 

" You may at least proceed," said Tremaine. 

"In my turn," replied Evelyn, "I say not yet, for I wish to pursue 
ibis matter. Tell me, if the mind be material, and its operations 
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nothing but matter acting upon matter, must not these operations be 
governed by the same laws which govern all other operations of 
matter?" 

" I once thought otherwise," said Tremaine, " but I am now free ta 
say that probably they must." 

"The laws of motion, for example," continued Evelyn, " discovered 
and established by Sir Isaac Newton, and. afterwards brought to their 
present wonderful perfection by succeeding philosophers." 

" I know not your aim exactly," said Tremaine. 

" What I mean is, must not all these operations of matter be, like 
other operations, mechanical? " 

" That has been my fear and doubt," answered Tremaine. 

" Why then," said Evelyn, " show me why what we call the laws of 
mechanics must not apply to our mental operations, as well as to alii 
the subjects of natural philosophy, which are daily pursued with sucL 
exactness of calculation, as to be within the compass of a schoolboy's 
knowledge? '* 

" Explain a little more," said Tremaine. 

'* No more than this : that if the action and reaction between mind 
and its ideas were matter acting upon matter, the whole would be a 
subject of mathematical calculation ; the effects regular, certain, and 
invariable : and Newton would have discovered the laws of action 
between body and mind, with as much precision as he did the laws of 
motion." 

' Tremaine owned that this was new to him, and begged his friend 
Would proceed. 

" The very subject of motion itself furnishes, perhaps, the most con- 
clusive answer of all." • 

" I know your meaning," said Tremaine, " you will tell me that 
matter cannot move itself, and therefore spirit must." 

" I would, indeed," said Evelyn, " and I shall be surprised to find 
how you resist the argument." 

" It is not that I do not think it ingenious, nay powerful," rejoined 
Tremaine, " but though difficult to conceive how matter can move 
itseli^ it is not difficulty once finding motion in the world, to imagine 
how it may be found to change its dbection according as the laws and 
necessities of our being require." 

'^ And who and what is to effect its change of direction according, 
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as a law may require it ? I need not ask you if matter, brute imin- 
telligent matter, can do this ? " 

" And why not?" asked Tremaine. " Once set matter in motion, 
and who will say in what direction it may ndt fall ? " 

" You reduce this directing, this law-giving power, then to chance. 
Now, a law is not chance ; but producing a regular effect from the 
preconceived design which created the law, must be the absolute 
contrary of chance." 

" I own this appears true," said Tremaine. 

" Then," pursued Evelyn, "there must be as much of intelligence 
and design, as well as of force distinct from matter, to give its motion, 
which it cannot give itself as to produce the original motion, which it 
could not produce itself." 

" This may also be possibly true," said Tremaine. 

*' Then what is it, among men, that gives this direction ? What, 
but the will proceeding from thought, contrivance, design — in a word, 
the mind ; and hence the great position, that mind, as it governs, so 
is it distinct from matter." 

♦' I am pleased with your precision," said Tremaine, after musing 
some time. " Yet I remember Voltaire — " 

" Then excuse me if I say," interrupted Evelyn, "that you remem- 
ber a dunce — to say the most charitable thing I can of him. At least, 
if he were not the greatest of all dunces in philosophy, he was the 
wickedest of all men. I fear the brilliancy of his parts decides to 
which class he belongs. I remember too, when reverting to this sub- 
ject, he tells you, that if the soul says to the feet, walk, and the feet 
have the gout, they will not obey. Hence he would infer, that the 
soul, or the will, has nothing to do with motion,"* 

" I should like to hear his reftitation," said Tremaine. 

" It is in the power of a child," answered Evelyn ; " for who does 
not see that an argument which supposes any given instrument, must 
. suppose it at least what it calls it, an instrument ; and, that, in reply, 
to suppose it not an instrument, is a despicable quibble. Here, the 
feet supposed are instruments of walking. In reply, they are sup- 
.posed not instruments of walking. Can we be stopped by such trash 
as this ? " 

♦ Dictionnaire PMlosophique.— Art. Arne. 
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Tremaine felt a little overborne. 

" Leaving the subject of motion," proceeded Evelyn, " tbongb we 
have the most irrefragable proof that it must proceed from some other 
substance than matter, and that, therefore, what it must proceed from 
must be immaterial — let me ask you if you have made out the pro* 
blem that has puzzled every divine, physician, and moral and natural 
philosopher, since the world began ? " 

" Of course not," said Tremaine, "if these have failed; but your 
problem?" 

" How is it that the soul perceives ? " 

" Certainly through the senses," replied Tremaine ; "nor do I be* 
lieve a word of the fine romance of Plato, adopted, or, at least, not 
denied, by some modern divines (the elder Sherlock among them), 
that many ideas are the soul*s reminiscences from another state. I 
tell you fairly, I am an enemy to all the philosophy of innate ideas ; 
and if you are going to uphold them, we never shall agree." 

" It is not necessary that I should," answered Evelyn ; " for with- 
out giving any opinion on Plato, or Sherlock, I am inclined to agree 
with Locke, and of course with you. But even your opinion can only 
amount to this ; that the soul can only perceive through the help of 
the senses. How it perceives ivith that help, I should be glad if you 
would tell me." 

"I cannot," said Tremaine, "but in seeing there is a picture 
formed on the retina of the eye." 

" So there is on a looking-glass, or a river," observed Evelyn, " but 
I suppose I need not ask you whether that retina itself, or the river 
sees ? " 

" Certainly not," said Tremaine. 

" Still then, I would ask," continued his friend, " how is it that the 
mind sees ? " 

" Nobody can tell that," answered Tremaine ; " yet Lucretius talks 
of the finer distilled parts of the brain, the ' Flos BaccM, et spiritus 
unguenti suavis,^ that is, or may be, the seat of thought." * 

" It is your candour that has added the 7nay he, for the heathen 
positively asserts it is so," replied Evelyn. " May I ask you, if he 
has proved it to your satisfaction ? " 

• The perfumes of wine and the sweet spirit of the aromas. 
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*^ Assuredly not ; yet I wish to see what there is against it.*' 

" Everything," pursued Evelyn ; " for I think I could demonstrate 
its impossibility." 

** Oh, if you could, but how ? " 

" From the very nature of thought itself, which must be indivisible, 
and therefore indiscerptible, therefore incorruptible, therefore im- 
mortal." 

Tremaine was again much struck; meantime Evelyn corrected 
himself. " I mean not," said he, *' immortal in regard to the Almighty, 
but merely as applicable to those notions to the nature of matter and 
spirit, which our poor natiure is able to acquire ; by which we judge, 
in point of fact, of the corruptibility of matter, and by which alone, 
therefore, we are at this moment guiding our inquiry." 

He paused for awhile, when Tremaine, who was in deep attention, 
requested him to proceed. 

** I mean," pursued Evelyn, " not that the soul may not be, or is 
not annihilated, if that is what seems best to the Almighty wisdom ; 
but merely in answer to what seems to you so conclusive, that it must 
die, in the same manner, and at the same moment, with the body." 

" I understand you," said Tremaine. 

" This indiscerptibility of thought then," continued Evelyn, " is 
in truth the great argument which goes to the bottom of the proof 
a priori, as it is called, and has been so well used and defended by 
another great man of ours. Dr. Clarke, that I can only refer you to 
him, for, I think complete, satisfaction about it." * 

" I beseech you to go more into detail," said Tremaine. 

" Why," pursued his friend, " it is needless, I suppose, to say, that 
all matter whatever, whether the finer spirits of the brain, or the tree 
which shadows our window here, is, from its very nature, divisible ; 
and you, who are accomplished in natural philosophy, know that one 
of the first experiments in it, is to show that matter is infinitely divi- 
sible. You may cut the tree in halves and quarters, and so on for 
ever." 

" You may," siud Tremaine. 

" But who ever imagined such a thing as to cut thoughts in halves ? " 

*' I allow all the ingenuity of this," said Tremaine. 

* See Clarke on the Attributes. 
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" Is it merely ingenious ? " asked thp doctor ; " Or are you pre- 
pared to show me that anything can break in upon it ? " 

" If I cannot break in upon it," said Tremaine, " I have at least 
not understood how it is made out; in other words/ why thought 
should not be made divisible." 

" The answer is plain and simple," replied Evelyn ; " for if it be 
divisible like other matter, like other matter it must be extended ; 
thai IS, however minute, however refined, and though even the very 
Flos Bacchi of Lucretius and Epicurus, it must still have length, 
breadth, and thickness, or, mathematically, be a solid parallelogram ; 
which, whether thought is, or can be, I soberly ask you ? " 

" I cannot answer this," said Tremaine. 

" And yet, strange to say," continued Evelyn, " one of the very 
inen you have been studying, whom, by an accident so very extraor- 
dinary, as it were, we see before us at this moment" (alluding to his 
portrait) " this great Des Cartes, as he is called, owes, perhaps, most 
of his greatness (for certainly it is the most cogent part of his work) 
jto the force with which he demonstrates the impossibility that thought 
can be matter, from the extension of the last, and the non-extension 
of the first. There was a contest, indeed, whether Des Cartes 'was 
original in this discovery, and others had claimed it before him ; but 
he was the great champion of this most essential and decisive difference 
between them — which, in a man whose works on the whole lead to 
.scepticism, is to me marvellous." 

" I remember to have observed this," said Tremaine, " but I own 
that I did not make the saiAe use of it that you have done.'' 

" Let us pursue this," continued Evelyn, " in the nature of con- 
sciousness, which is still more intimate with us than thought itself. 
The only knowledge we have that we think, is, that we are conscious 
that we are thinking. As we are not arguing for victory, I suppose 
you do not want me to go beyond this ; if you do, I own I cannot." 

" I do not require it," said Tremaine. 

" Well then, I am conscious that I see this wide spreading oak, with 
all its leaves and fruit in perfect distinctness ; all its parts are indi- 
vidual parts ; the trunk is not two trunks, any particular leaf is not 
two leaves. . . ." 

" Your inference ? " 

*' Why, that if consciousness were divisible, or, to speak philosophi- 
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cally, if it were not a monad, it might be divided like other matter 
into ten thousand millions of matter, each of them of the same family 
of consciousness, and therefore consciousness!''* 

"Your inference still?" 

** Why, that one of these two alternatives would follow — either 
there would be ten thousand millions of consciousnesses, each thinking 
that it saw the whole tree, and so there would be ten thousand 
•millions of oaks in the mind ; or each of these atoms would be con- 
scious of seeing only a particular minute part of the tree, and could 
not, by possibility, see the whole. Yet the whole is seen as a whole, 
no consciousness of division. I ask, how can this be ? how each atom 
can communicate its consciousness to the other, so that all these 
minute consciousnesses can coalesce into one great coDsciousness, a? 
the particles of that water coalesce into one great mirror ? " 

" You have forestalled me," said Tremaine, " for I was going to 
obser\'e, this might be the very mode of accoimting for your question. 
You perceive that in a mirror ten thousand millions of most minute 
particles seem all to flow into one another, though each reflect sepa- 
rately only its own part of the whole object seen. May it not be so 
with the particles or atoms that compose the whole which we call 
consciousness ? " 

" It is, at least, an ingenious illustration,'* said Evelyn, " but the 
nature of the thing to be illustrated proves that it cannot apply. 
For I will suppose you allow that, in consciousness, the knowledge of 
which we are conscious is diffused throughout the whole, conscious 
power, in one entire, irrefragable, or, as I have called it, indiscerp- 
tible effect. Every part of this power (supposing there to be parts) 
IS conscious of the whole effect, and not a proportionable part of it. 
There is no division of the thought, whatever it may be ; bjit you 
have the whole idea, or none. Whereas, in the mirror, break it into 
ten thousand pieces, and each piece still reflects its correspondent 
object, part of the whole. If you throw your hat into the river, the 
clear sky, previously reflected by that part covered by the hat, will 
be reflected no longer, yet all the rest of the landscape remains as 
perfect as before. Thus, there is no diffusion of the thing reflected 

* See Locke on our knowledge of the existence of God. Book IV,, 
ch. 10. Also Sherlock on a fatore state. 
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through every part of the reflector, and your phrase that all its par- 
ticles seem to floio into one another, is inaccurate. In truth, though 
Tcry nicely and imperceptibly fitted, all the mirror is separate and 
distinct. This is not so with consciousness, which is incapable of 
separation, and must be all or nothing." 

" Yet my idea of the oak may be separated into as many parts of 
ideas as there are parts to the oak," said Tremaine. 

" This is too like the flimsy Voltaire," rejoined Evelyn. "A mind 
fio acute as yours must not condescend to be blinded. If you .will 
reflect a moment " 

"I see," cried Tremaine, "you would say that every idea, though 
only a part of the tree, is still in itself a perfect idea ; in other words, 
that there can,- in the mind, be no such thing as a part of an idea." 

" Exactly so," said Evelyn. 

" Bear with me, however, again, as to the divisibility of conscibus- 
ness," continued Tremaine. "Behold that seat," and he pointed 
through the window to the garden, 

" » O'er canopied with luscious woodbine.* 

"May not the honeysuckle be compared to this consciousness? 
Divide the leaves into these millions of atoms you suppose, and there 
is no longer flower nor scent to be found. Unite them, and they 
reassumo the character of both. Or, if you will be still more refined^ 
may not consciousness be thought like a quality, or a figure ? Dis- 
solve it into its component parts, you know not what it is ; compouncB 
the parts and its character is recognised. For example, let us take 
the roundness of the marble ball which decorates that pillar. Crush 
it to pieces, no part of it is round ; yet put it together, it constitutes- 
that shape. The roundness, you see, can only be one roundness, yet 
it may be divisible ad injinitum'' 

" This was, before you, the argument of a very learned, but not a. 
very clear, man, Dodwell : but neither your scent nor your figure,*' 
said Evelyn, " will bear you out. For, who does not see that if each 
of the particles of the honeysuckle had not some degree of sweetness 
individually, the flower itself could have none when the particles were 
imited ? And in the same manner, if the pieces of the ball had not 
some convexity, though, perhaps, imperceptible, and, at best, not 
absolutely round, the ball itself could never have been formed. This, 
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again, has been put in the clearest point of view, both bj Locke and 
the clear-minded Clarke,* who rests upon the very simple demon- 
stration I mentioned before, that whatever is compounded of many 
things, is still only those very things, change them as you will. Thus, 
I repeat, possible changes of figure can only end in figure ; magni- 
tude in magnitude ; motion in motion ; colour in colour. Emphati- 
cally he infers, that no composition can possibly produce a new power, 
specifically different." 

" VThat is his proof?*' asked Tremaine. 

" Only that an effect would be produced without a cause," replied 
Evelyn. 

" I confess," said Tremaine, " you have considered this matter more 
deeply than I." 

"It has been my business so to do," answered Evelyn; "but if 
those things make you pause on the immateriality of thought, more 
than you expected, what will you say to the demonstrable proof that 
there may^ nay, that there must be such immateriality ? " 

"I would catch at it eagerly," cried Tremaine. 

"You believe in a God, the maker and governor of the world?" 
said Evel}^. • 

" In all sincerity of heart I do," replied Tremaine. 

" If He made the world, it is to be supposed He planned it ?" 

" Certainly." 

" If He planned it, He must have imagined it beforehand." 

" Agreed." 

"Why then, there is mind without matter, unless you suppose that 
matter either planned or made itself." 

Tremaine again faltered. 

"I need not ask you,'* pursued Evelyn, "whether you think this 
wonderful, this awful Author of Nature, is Himself corporeal?" 

"I suppose not." 

" Suppose not I are you not sure ? " 

" I think I am," said Tremaine. 

"Why then, we have here a demonstration, or what is tantamount 
to it, that there is such a thing as spirit distinct firom matter. Spirit 

* See the contest between Clarke and Dodwell ; and Locke, Book lY., 
ch. 10. 
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all powerful, an& all superigr, because the very Creator and ruler of 
matter itself."* 

" This, perhaps, may be the truth," said Tremwne. 

" It is also, then, true," continued Evelyn, " that it must think, for 
it plans — will, for it performs — ^be conscious, for it knows,' ' 

"In the Almighty, yes I" cried Tremaine. 

" Yet you have never seen this great and awfiil Spirit," pursued 
Evelyn ; " nor will you contend that body is necessary to Him ?" 

" Assuredly not." 

"If, then. He should clothe Himself with body," said Evelyn, " or 
mix Himself in matter, in some mysterious way, though I own it 
above my comprehension. . . ." 

" What then?" asked Tremaine. 

" Why then, He might subtract Himself again from it, and remain 
the same Spirit, though the matter with which He was clothed 
crumbled to pieces." 

"If the supposition be possible," said Tremaine, *' the other follows 
as a necessary consequence." 

" I ask no more," observed his friend, " for if you see the demon* 
stration that some spirit fhere is, and must be, distinct from matter, 
and the possibility depending only on the pleasure and purpose of 
the Almighty, it is made out that it may be united and disunited 
from matter without perishing, though the form of the matter that 
contained it be destroyed." 

" Yet how can such an union exist in us ? " asked Tremaine. 

"I know not," answered his friend, "nor is it necessary for my 
point that I should. It is sufficient to impress that spirit is really a 
subsisting thing, in other words, a distinct substance of itself, whether 
with or without body : which I hold to be a great and decisive step 
towards the proof that it does actually subsist in union with our body-" 

" The second step, or that actual union, is the most important," 
said Tremaine ; " how are we to come at a knowledge of it ? " 

" By its effects, and that is all we know of matter itself." 

" The difference, however, is too sensibly striking," said Tremaine, 
** not to throw all into doubt as to one ; while the other is palpable 
to our every Sense. I see those beautiful heavens, I hear that sweet 

* I implore all doubters to ponder this again^ again, and again. 
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concert of birds, I scent these luscious perfiimes, but with the spiritual 
part of me that you speak of, I am not even in the least acquainted." 

" This is Bolingbroke with his phenomena,'* said Evelyn. " Surely 
we are, or may be, as well acquainted with the phenomena of spirit 
as of matter, only that we get at the knowledge with a little more 
trouble ; for all that you so warmly describe, are, as logicians would 
say, but mere modes of matter ; they are simply accidents, which we 
should be sorry to be without : but, destroy them, and matter would 
still remain ; they are, therefore, not essential to matter, whose sub- 
stance we are not a whit the better acquainted with, because of our 
eyes and noses." 

" What use do you make of this ? " asked Tremaing. 

" Why, that we know spirit exactly in the same way as we know 
matter ; that is, in its modes and accidents," said Evelyn ; " for we 
feel that we have something within us that understands, wills, and 
judges; we choose, and refuse; and have mental and perceptible 
though invisible reason for both. There is even a mental happiness 
derived from the contemplation of the fitness of things — that is of 
truth — which almost equals your heaven, your birds, and perfumes. 
Kay, I am a traitor to philosophy, in hesitating for a moment, under 
the illecehrce * of this sweet place, to prefer it, as all wise men must, 
to everything sensual and material; at least, I might ask with old 
Sherlock, ' Whoever was admired or respected for eating and drinking 
well, or carrying luxury to its height ? ' If any one doubt, let him 
compare Apicius or Heliogabulus with Socrates. There is even a 
sort of respect about the filthy coat of old Diogenes himself; such is 
the natural elevation of wisdom, or mind, above sensuality, or matter." 

'' But what shall we say of genius, and all those master-spirits which 
have charmed and governed the world from its creation, and will con- 
tinue to do so, spite of the defects or decay of matter— 
« Blind Tbamyris, and blind Mseonedes, 
And Fbineus and Tiresias, prophets old ? ' 

In short, let me but oppose Homer and Shakespere, to your man of 
day, before he is warmed by his Promethean fire, and, I think, Jupiter 
himself might have excused the theft of the fire, not merely from its 
necessity, but its beautiful and dazzling effects." 

* Enticements. 
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Tremaine smiled at this little burst ; then gravely returned to the 
subject. " You have uttered things," said he, " richly worth consider- 
ing, and which I promise you to consider ; meantime, there is one 
question, which to my mind no one has ever satisfactorily answered, 
or scarcely ever attempted to answer; I mean the co -eternity of * 
matter with spirit. It has been sensibly asked, may not matter have 
existed from all eternity, and only been put into the order that it at 
present wears by the eternal mind that informs it ? " 

" This is Spinozism, or little better," said Evelyn, " and you would 
soon fall into the error of that Jew and his masters, that God is the 
soul, not the Creator of the world. But when you say nobody has ^ 
answered this potent question, do you not forget Locke ? " 

" At this moment I am not aware of his opinion," said Evelyn. 

"He reasons thus on this very question," replied the Doctor. 
" Matter is eternal. Why ? Because you cannot conceive it made 
out of nothing. Why are you yourself not eternal ? Because you 
know when you began to be. But the matter whereof you are made 
began not then to be, or it would not be eternal. To be sure, liie 
particles of which you are composed might have begun to be put 
together within a given time ; but these particles are not you — they 
make not that thinking conscious being you are. When then did that • 
thinking being begin to be ? If never, you have been thinking from 
all eternity ; which is absurd enough. If it began, it is not eternal, 
it has been created, and created out of nothing ; for we have demon- . 
strated that it is not matter — which, for the moment, we allow you 
to say has been eternal. But, if God can create a thinking sub- 
stance, which is the nobler substance, out of nothing, a fortiori, He . 
can create matter. Your only reason, therefore, for doubting — 
namely, that you cannot conceive matter being created out of 
nothing — fails you."* 

The doctor stopped, and Tremaine allowed he had spoken from 
an oracle. " There is, however, one other objection," continued he, 
"which I wish you most seriously to ponder, and, if possible, to 
refute. It is that founded on our knowledge of the brain. Un- 
fortunately, anatomists are too often free-thinkers." 

"A great mistake," observed Evelyn, "and Galen, you know, owed 

* Locke, Book IV., ch. 10, s. 18. 
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his conversion to God, to the mere contemplation of a skeleton, which 
he met with. But go on — ^* 

" Whatever the mind, soul, or thought,'' continued Tremaine, ** the 
brain is evidently the seat of it. All sensation, all perception centre 
there ; it is to the brain that everything is in the first place commu« 
nicated ; and in the brain we feel and know that we judge of the 
communication. In short, we do nothing with our hands or feet." 

" Agreed ! " cried Evelyn. 

" Moreover, it is in proportion to the size, perhaps to the fineness 
of our brains," pursued Tremaine, " that wc are wise and refined.'' 

" But not good, pious, or gentle," observed Evelyn. 
' " That the shape and size of the brain," said Tremaine, " in short, 
that the attributes of matter, influence the properties of the soul, and 
the nature of thought, is enough for me to feel assured that they must 
be themselves material. When the brain is hurt, the understanding 
is ^one, though life remains : and even your favourite being and ally 
conscwusness, may be annihilated by the destruction of a portion, a 
very small portion indeed, of human matter. Are Epicurus and 
Lucretius then, indeed, such fools in supposing that the soul is mate- 
rial? and how is this reconcilable with your argument from con- 
sciousness — which, I own, much impressed me ? " 

*' The difficulty," observed Evelyn, " is not new, and has been com- 
pletely refuted by a knowledge of that very anatomy that you advance 
in your support." 

" I shall not be less pleased than surprised," exclaimed Tremaine, 
** if this can be made out." 

"AVhy thus," returned Evelyn; "the consciousness I spoke of, I 
rely on, you know, as an integral, identical, and ever-during being. 
Its indivisibility, and therefore, indiscerptibility, is, in fact, the only 
real and unequivocal proof that I am v the same being now, that I was 
forty years ago. All about me has changed ; my flesh, my blood, 
and, for aught I know, my very bones may have so passed ofi" in the 
wear and tear of my material nature, in the course of all its wonderful 
processes, perpetually and without intermission at work, in sleep as 
well as waking, that I know not the part of me that is actually the 
43ame as when I came into the world. Our hair, teeth, and nails, we 
obviously see changing ; nay, our very skin. Nature seems ever in- 
defatigably employed in the business of subtraction by perspirations- 
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and the Tarious secretions, and of addition by food. The changes 
are, indeed, so gradual as not to be perceptible ; but thej are not the 
less changes : so that we are like a ship, built perhaps in the last cen- 
tury, and still thought the same as ori^allj launched, yet so often 
repaired, that not a nail, rope, or piece of timber of the original 
remains. 

" Well then — amidst all this transmutation — is the brsun alone to 
escape ? and if it do not, what becomes of that consciousness which 
yet is supposed to be identified with it? If that too has been divided, 
thrust into other places, lost and renewed with new atoms, how is it^ 
I say, that I know myself to be the same thinking, conscious being 
now, that I was forty years ago ? My flesh, blood, nails, teeth, hair, 
and skin are, / know^ not the same ; my mind is. There is but one 
consequence for your supposition, if just ; namely, that the brain is- 
the selfsame, identical brain it always was.*' 

" And may it not be so ? " asked Tremaine. 

* So far from it," replied Evelyn, " that of all the changes the body 
undergoes, the brain is proved to experience and undergo the 
greatest ; so much so, that the animal spirits which belong to it, and 
in which reside the very quintessence of that fine, subtle matter, the 
Flos Bacchi of your Lucretius (in short, the soul you have supposed)^ 
are said by some to flow periodically through this brain, and return 
to the heart, and the brain itself is said to be dissolved.^* 

" I confess to you,'' allowed Tremaine, " this is very important." 

"It is to me decisive," said Evelyn ; " for what, let me ask, becomes- 
of memory as well as consciousness? Memory, that storehouse of 
all our foregone knowledge is laid up for use, as it may be required, 
in endless variety and boundless amplitude ? The argument of the 
materialists upon memory itself I own I never could comprehend. 

" Nor has the question ever been answered, ' Where our ideas are 
deposited when actually not present to us ? ' We are told in the 
brain. But in what cells ? How is there room (it has been justly 
asked) for all that a man of learning or wisdom, or a mere old man 
that has seen the world knows, forgets, and recovers ? Behold the- 
volumes of science, history, arts, laws, inventions. All are used, laid 
aside, and used again, by the same man, as occasion may require; 
Some ideas may have slept for half a century, yet come out again 
fresh and green as when first conceived. We are told that association 
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awakens them. But where did they sleep ? Is this lightly to be got 
over by a gratuitous supposition, neither proved nor provable, that 
it is the result of some mechanism of the brain, which nobody 
pretends even to understand, much less explain ? I ask if this pal- 
pable, tangible, natural, and everlasting difficulty is to be answered 
by the mere gratuitous supposition of what is not even an hypothesis 
(supported or attempted to be supported), that there is an asserted 
occult quality in the brain ; in the same manner as in the days of 
darkness, before the dawning of science, a thousand occult qualities 
formerly supplied reasons for all phenomena that could not be 
explained ? " 

Tremajne was a little overpowered, and not the less so when 
Evelyn asked him pointedly, whether, and how, he ever knew memory 
accounted for on mechanical principles ? Whether he could account 
for it himself? 

He owned he could not, but supposed it a quality of the brain, 
because it resided there. 

" Well, then," replied Evelyn, " taking the thing for granted, at 
least for a moment, I ask you how the ideas of fifty years' standing, 
which have been supposed all that time in the storehouse of the brain,, 
can have remained in undisturbed preservation when it has been 
asserted, that the storehouse itself has been in perpetual agitation, 
and even knocked down and built up again ? " 

Tremaine again allowed the immense importance of the argument, 
and a long pause ensued. 

At length, breaking silence, as if struck with a new, or suddenly 
recollected topic, he observed with seriousness — 

" There is, after all, to me, a fatal objection to all this excellent 
reasoning (excellent, I allow, whether convincing or not), which I 
should be really glad if you could clear up. But I own I never knew 
one who could do so." 

"Name it," said Evelyn. 

"All the learning, thought, and reflection and genius too, which 
have been used on this occasion, seem after all wildly wasted.** 

"As how?" 

"Why, in proving the indiscerptibility, and therefore, immortalityi 
of the soul of man you prove (for the whole argument applies^ that 
the soul of the lowest animal, a brute, or an insect, is equally 
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immortal. The principle, though not in the same degree, applies to 
the most disgusting and hateful vermin, as to the noblest animals ; to 
the lice and bugs that were the plagues of Pharoah, equally as to 
the sagacious elephant, or the faithful dog." 

" Your objection," returned Evelyn, " is neither novel, nor without 
its difficulty. Nay, I will own to you, I have been formerly staggered 
with it."* 

♦ If volition be the soul, or a property of the soul, and not being mate- 
rial therefore immaterial, a brute having volition, and therefore a soul 
which is immaterial, consequently immaterial, the logical conclusion is 
certainly that every brute creature is immortal. 

I find that on the ^rst perusal, Slst Jan., 1858, of the above objection of 
Tremaine, I too was staggered, and wrote in the margin of the book my 
above remarks ; but subsequent reflection removed my doubts. 

The possible hereafter of brute creatures is touched upon by Tapper 
in his " Proverbial Philosophy," art. Immortality ; thus : — 

«« And here, shrewd reasoner, so eager to prove that thou must perish 
I note a sneer upon thy lip, and ridicule is haply on thy tongue ; 
How, said ho — creature of a God, and are not all his creatures, — 
The lion and the gnat, — yea, the mushroom, and the crystal, — ^have all 

these a soul ? 
Thy fancies tend to prove too much, and overshoot the mark : 
If I die not with brutes, then brutes must live with me ? 
I dare not tell thee that they will, for the word is not in my commission ; 
But of the twain it is the likelier ; continuance is the chance ; 
Men dying in their sins, are likened unto beasts that perish ; 
They are dark, animal, insensate, but have they not a lurking soul ? 
The spirit of a man gooth upward, reasonable, apprehending God ; 
The spirit of a beast goeth downwards, sensual, doating on the creature : 
Who told thee that they die at dissolution ? boldly think it out, — 
The multitude of flies, and the multitude of hef bs, the world with all its 

beings : 
Is Infinity too narrow, Omnipotence too weak, and Love so anxious to 

destroy ? " 

Bishop Butler in his " Analogy of Eeligion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature,'* Part 1., chap, i., started the 
hypothesis, that there wa.^, prior to experience, as great a presumption 
against human nature as there is against brute creatures, arriving at that 
degree of understanding which we have in mature age, and that only 
logically considered brutes might be inunorfcal, — a position which greatly 
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" And how did you get over it P " asked Tremaine. 

"You mean the argument that the logicians call ex dbsurdo^^^ 
observed Evelyn. 

" I state it as such." 

" Yet is the absurdity made out ? " 

" I think it is ; for it would be difficult to make me believe that the 
crawling worm, the loathsome toad, or the fly that springs from, the 
dunghill, was niade to live again. If therefore it is not positively an 
argument ex ahsurdo, which possibly it may not strictly be, it certainly 
comes under that description of argument which, by proving too 
much, proves nothing." " 

" We, at least, know nothing about the matter,'* answered Evel3ni ; 
" and when that is so, I never will suffer anything (whatever ap- 
pearances may be) to interfere with what I think I do know. What 
know we of the ends of our creation ? ** 

" Nothing," said Tremaine, with a sigh. 

*' That does not prevent there being an end," continued Evelyn ; 
*' it only makes our situation the more awful ; but it cannot invalidate 
the supposition that there is such an end, because it is possible there 
may be also an end in the creation of things to us so worthless. The 
most you can make of it is, that the creation of a toad 'in beyond our 
comprehension ; is then that of a man within it ? " 

" But its mortality ? " pursued Tremaine. 

"I have said that it will, at least, not disprove ours; we have, 
therefore, no right to demand an account of it; I mean as a stipula- 
tion, as it were, for a belief concerning ourselves." 



shocked many of his most ardent admirers. It has been urged with much 
force that he did not advocate the existence of brutes after death, but 
that he simply leaves it as a case of supposition, and argues in favour of 
the Almighty Creator's power to revive them, even as He at first called 
them into existence, if such should be His Will. This Potentiality in the 
Almighty cannot be denied, but are there any indications either in Nature 
or in Scripture as to the Divine Will in this respect ? Bishop Butler's 
hypothesis as to the possible (he did not go so far, I believe, as even to 
hint its probability) immortality of brutes has been most ably treated of 
by the Rev. J. C. Boyoe, of Magdalene Hall, Oxford, in a small work 
entitled " Are Brutes Immortal ? " published by J, H. and J. Parker* 
Oxford, 1861. 
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" Do you really then believe, that that gnat which is settling upon 
you is to live again ? " 

"I submit to my ignorance,'* answered the doctor; "I am my- 
self in several respects worse than a gnat, which is, it should seem, 
i ncapable of sin." 

" Your inference ?" 

" That its being mortal or immortal would not prevent my im- 
mortality." 

, " But can it, on your principles, be mortal, or rather, must it not be 
immortal ? " 

" I know not the nature of an insect's mind, if mind it can be called," 
answered Evelyn. 

" Well, then, of the most reasoning of brutes,. the elephant, or the 
most friendly, the dog ? " 

" We know not even their minds in sufficient accuracy. But 
though I should agree with you, that the argiiments we have dis- 
cussed applied equally to them as to us, I see not the absurdity, I 
mean logical, gross, and clearly proved absurdity, in the supposition 
of their immortality, that should make us doubt the argument for our 
own. Even if you will have it that they must be immortal (which I 
confess does not trouble me), there is nothing to prevent the exertion 
of that will and power which can (but which alone can) overcome the 
consequeDces of all I have been endeavouring to prove." 

" Nay, this is absolute paradox," said Tremaine. 

" My meaning is,*' replied Evelyn, " that if the immortality of 
brutes were inconsistent (which at least it is not) with the immortality 
of man, God's will might annihilate them, though the constitution and 
fabric of what souls they have, might, if left to themselves, imply that 
they would be immortal." 

Tremaine was without reply, except to express his wonder, if this 
were so, that so much design and contrivance should be thrown away. 

" Better leave it," said Evelyn, " for be assured it is beyond us* 
All that I mean to contend for is, that your objection is not founded 
upon what you first imagined an inconsistency, and consequently, an 
absurdity; and the argument ex dbsurdo, and even the objection 
drawn from proving too much, must therefore be given up." 

Tremaine confessed that this was not so unfair as at first appeared^ 
and that, upon reflection, it might perhaps remove the difficulty. 

Evelyn went on : "You are ft CaxtftaWsi— " 
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"Not so," interrupted Tremaine, "you know I have said I had 
abandoned the little bias I had towai*ds him.'* 

" One of his greatest errors, however, would have helped you much 
in this affair.'* 

" You mean, that brutes are without souls or reason, or even sen- 
sation, and therefore cannot enter into the account." 

"I do," said Evelyn, "and to be fair, ought we not also to add, 
that he has exceedingly well made out all we have been discussing 
concerning the immateriality of reason and thought ?" 

" He very much supports you as regards men,'' said Tremaine ; 
** but this very error, so gross regarding brutes, proves to me the 
strength of the difficulty I have mentioned, and his very absurd 
paradox respecting them." 

"No doubt,'' replied Evelyn; "and hence the sneering Bayle, in 
one of his adroit sneers, that it is a pity Des Cartes should be refuted 
,as to the souls of brutes, as his system is one of the best supports of 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul of man. But we want no 
such support. I say we know nothing with precision enough, con- 
cerning the reasoning faculty of brutes, to let it at all enter into the 
argument concerning our own. But even if we did, a difficulty, at 
best collateral and obscure, cannot possibly invalidate a proof that is 
direct and clear." 

Tremaine allowed that he was very much satisfied. 

" Now then, if you please," said Evelyn, " I will go back to my 
ship. I have, however, little more to do with her, since all this 
digression has been merely to defend my illustration against your 
assertion that you had seen the victims annihilated. You allow, that 
if you saw them carried off alive, the curiosity would be insatiable 
and the feeling fearful? " 
" I do," said Tremaine. 

"Only suppose, then, the next point in the gradation — lower, 
indeed, but very little lower, in the scale of fearfulncss; suppose 
these victims regularly disappeared, without any one knowing whether 
dead or alive, and that none of them were ever heard of again ? " 

"It would shock every heart not absolutely hardened," cried 
Tremaine. 

" Why, then, as I contend,'* pursued Evelyn, " my illustration is 
.apposite. It does not at least appear that the living, or rather the 
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thinking, the conscious power within lis — in other words, the soul — 
is extinguished by the death of the body. Its powers, however, disr 
appear never to come back — ^never to be heard of again ; and all our 
thoughts, all our anxieties, amounting sometimes to agony, as our 
turn for going approaches, are directed towards that country to which 
our supposed victims have been carried, and from which none have 
ever returned." 

"The result?" 

" The result is, that no man in his senses can, or ought to be, in- 
different at death. Take away those who are hardened in vice, or 
who have lost their reason by pain and misfortune — and no man is. 
Although, therefore, no one has ever been able to describe, perhaps 
even to imagine, that sort of country to which I have supposed the 
ship to be bound, and where she deposits her victims, still the effect 
upon the conduct cannot be a light one." 

" There I go quite along with you," said Tremaine. 

"The great master of nature does so too," continued Evelyn,, 
"when he makes fear of the future stop the hand that is meditating 
self murder."* 

" You build then much upon conscience," observed Tremaine, " in 
your philosophy ? " 

" Say rather my religion," remarked Evelyn. " I certainly do." 

" Shall I tell you my own very unsatisfactory notion of conscience ?" 
asked Tremaine. 

"By all means," answered his friend; "I suppose you neither^ 
question her existence nor her power?" 

" Not her existence, but her power much ; and worst of all, I 
particularly question how the sharpest stings can be made to conduce- 
to the proofs of a future state. For, suppose it were actually proved, 
there was no such state ; might conscience not be actually made use 

♦ " But that the dread of something after death — 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns — ^puzzles the will. 
And makes us rather bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others than we know not of? 
Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution. 
Is sicklied o*er with the pale cast of thoughV—'Shakeipere^ 
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of bj the Author of nature, as a means, in the same manner as instinct 
or reason, for the better government of our lives while they last?" 

" There is something in the remark," replied Evel/n ; "but you will 
allow not much, if you pursue the subject. The frogs you know were 
at first frightened at King Log, whom Jupiter sent to govern them." 

"How does this apply?" asked Tremaine. 

" Finish the fable," answered the doctor, "by which you will see 
that, though he made a great splashing at first when he was thrown 
among them, finding he was utterly without power to hurt them, they 
presently leaped upon his back, and laughed at him. But though we 
all know how conscience may be quieted, in the various struggles of 
the world, it breaks out even to the end of life ; and hence I found 
my remark upon it, for in this it is different from the frogs. As 
nature never acts in vain, I will ask, to what possible end can it con- 
duce, to be pricked by this monitor on our death-bods, if all is to end 
there ? "Who that at all calculated upon his past life, and cast up his 
account between his deeds and his conscience, would even take this 
trouble in the last moment when it could not possibly avail — when a 
sponge was, in fact, at hand, to rub out the whole score ? and, how 
many would actually feel thus indifferent, 

' *.But that the dread of something after death 

Puzzles the will?"* 

"I own, my dear friend," said Tremaine, "you have much en- 
lightened me — ^much won me over to my own wishes on the subject ; 
yet how account for those instances of what is called dying hard, 
which many malefactors have exhibited after the worst spent lives, if 
conscience is anything towards the proof of a future state ?" 

"I should be glad to have the fact ascertained," said EveljTi. "It 
is, however, certain there are some instances of it. But so there are 
of some of the most horrid acts of depravity against nature — of the 
most outrageous blasphemies and rebellions. Their causes are egre- 
gious, besotted selfishness, madness, despair ! But neither can we say 
this is the ordinary, real course of nature, nor does their existence, 
as lamentable exceptions, disprove the reasoning, or the rule." 

" I confess you have greatly satisfied me," said Tremaine. 

Evelyn grasped his hand, and, with affectionate kindness, said, 
*'And trust I shall still farther. The point, then, that we have 
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hitherto reached, is simply this — that if there were nothing more 
than these periodical visits and periodical disappearances, as I have 
supposed, common sense would force us to look anxiously at the 
•event, and not suppose the matter to end there ; and whoever pre* 
tended to laugh at this anxiety, and he careless as to what was to come, 
we should look upon Mm as either a fool, or a madman at best.^' 
"I allow this," said Tremaine.* 



THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE MIND. 

To demonstrate that the mind is spiritual, and that it is distinct 
from the body, it is unnecessary to have recourse to long arguments ; 
the most solid proofs are furnished by the intimate sense and con- 
sciousness. 

When I enter within myself (moi), and I find there a force that 
thinks, which acts and determines at liberty, which feels itself one, 
Mmple and identical with itself at all the moments of its duration, 
have I not a very clear and exact idea of the nature of a spirit f 
Am I not in a state to distinguish this spirit, which is myself^ from 
any other principle that is not myself, and that I call my body, of 
which my consciousness tells me nothing, that my senses alone make 
me know, which possesses attributes opposite to those which I dis- 
cover in myself, object with extension, form, divisible, incapable of 
changing place of itself, and which, in order to move, awaits the 
order and impulse of my will? Can I then ignore that there exists 
matter and bodies ; that I myself have a body, and have a perfect 
knowledge of my mind, of its operations, and especially of my 
thought ? Why then go to seek afar what is so near to me ? Where 
is the use of running to reasoning, for that which I see so clearly ? 

The question, then, of the existence of the mind is much more 
simple than is generally imagined. It is to perplex and place mate- 
rialism upon too easy a footing, to make of it an obscure and arduous 
metaphysical problem. It is decided inunediately and sovereignly by 

* Evelyn then proceeds to argue the same question upon scriptural 
grounds, until, finally, Tremaine confesses himself entirely convinced 
and converted, and receives, of coarse, as a reward^ the fair hand of the 
'doctor's daughter ; his sceptical opinions having been previously the 8<de 
obstacle to his obtaining the consent of either father or daughter. 
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<H>n8cloa8ne88. Is then the mind so foreign to itself that to know if 
it exist, what it is, and what it is not, it must have recourse to a 
long train of arguments ? No ! our mind is our very self; it is my 
sel^ simple and identical, that manifests itself in its activity and its 
thought. To know it as immaterial, it is not necessary to enter upon 
transcendant speculations ou the nature of substances, and to present 
obscure problems of ontology. The mind has a right, since it has a 
consciousness of itself, to distinguish itself from what it is not, and 
there is no appeal from this judgment. 

Such is the true mode to establish on* a solid and unshaken basis 
the distinction between the mind and the body, or the spirituality of the 
mind. 

All other proofs rest on this demonstration, and only serve to 
develop it. We will pass them in review : — 

First Peoof — drawn from the unity, or the simplicity of self — 
Unity may be called the property of a simple and individual being. 
DSTow, such is the imity of self or of the person. This unity is attested 
at once by the intimate sense. We feel that our person, our self can- 
not be divided, or parcelled out ; that to take the half the third, or 
the fourth of self would be absurd. Besides, all our faculties suppose 
the unity of their principle. Thought can only exist in one subject. 
The operations of thought would be impossible, if the thinking prin- 
ciple were not one and simple. The comparison between two terms^ 
for example, cannot be effected without a simple subject that compares 
them. If we suppose it compounded or divisible, we only move 
backward the difficulty. The same oi judgment and reasoning which 
rest on comparison. Sensibility itself supposes a sensorium, or common 
centre of sensations, a simple self, and one that feels at the same 
time a pain in the head or the foot. The will can reside only in a 
simple force ; several beings endowed with volition would constitute 
an assemblage of wills, not an unique person. Finally, the three 
^iculties are only the three different powers of the same being, and of 
the same cause, which at the same time,/<?6/, thinh, will ; which remains 
identical under all the diversity of its acts and faculties. 

We have just established that the Self has for attributes, unityi^. 
simplicity. Let us now consider the human body ; like all bodies it 
lias extension, and is consequently compounded and divisible. It 
manifests, it is true, a certain unity, but this does not consist in 
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juxtapositioii, or the amuigement of parts ; it is quite entire, in tlie 
relations which unite the organs among themselves, not in the 
corporeal substance ; whilst the unity of sel^ is that of a substance 
simple and indivisible. 

. Second Proof — dravm from personal identity. Another property 
essential to Self is Identity. ^^Bj Identity we imderstand the property 
of a being to remain entirely and always the some notwithstanding the 
changes which may operate in its forms, its various states, during its 
successive duration. Now, memory added to consciousness, attests 
our personal existence, continual and identicaL *' There is no re- 
membrance without the conviction that we existed at the time which 
memory recalls to us; it is impossible that my memory can go back to 
an epoch without the conviction of my past existence going back with 
it.'* (Reid.) Personal identity is a perfect identity that admits not 
of degrees when it is real It is impossible to be in part the same 
person, and. in part another person. 

The body offers us also a certain identity it is true, but this identity 
concerns only its form ; its substance changes and is renovated con- 
tinually by an incessant movement which substitutes fresh elements 
for those which are given up to organic nature. This flux and reflux * 
of molecules constitutes the law even of organic beings. What shall 
we conclude from this parallel ? When two substances are presented 
to us with opposite attributes, we are forced to acknowledge that they 
are essentially distinct. Thotight cannot be the property of bodies, 
since it claims a simple and ideniital subject. Extension cannot be an 
attribute of the mind, since it would be divisible and compounded^ and 
could not preserve its identity. This reasoning is one of mathematical 
strictness. 

Third Proof — drawn from the activity of the mind and its liberty, — 
Self is essentially an active cause ; and moreover nfree cause. Matter 
is inert, or its activity is fatal. To say that in organising matter it 
can become capable of thinking, is to pronounce an absurd proposi* 
tion. Matter cannot acquire properties incompatible with matter. 
Does it in being organised cease to have extension, or to be divisible 
and compounded? How, by an arrangement of parts, could that 
which was inactive become active* that which was blind become 
intelligent, that which was bound become free ? Such an h^'pothesiff 
is contrary to reason. 
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FouBTH Proof — drawn from the excellence of our faculMes^ and the 
empire of will over the hotfy,— Other proofs not less striking, present 
themselves above all to elevated nunds. Thus, how attribute to 
bodies and to matter the noble qualities of the human mind ? The 
being which conceives the Infinite, the Eternal, of which thought 
embraces the past and the future, the immensity of space and time, 
of which the desires are as infinite as thought, would it not be a 
simple aggregate of matter come out of the bosom of matter, and 
•destined to re-enter into it? **Thc materialists,*' says Rousseau, 
*' are deaf to the internal voice, while their cry of atom is difficult to 
disown. A machine does not think ; it has neither movement, nor 
figures which produce reflection. Something in thee seeks to break 
the ties which restrain it. Space is not thy measure. The entire 
universe is not sufficiently large for thee. Thy sentiments, thy 
desires, thy inquietude, thy pride even, have another principle than 
the confined body in which thou feelst thyself enchained.** 

On the other hand, does the mind not prove, that it is distinct from 
the body ; does it not reveal to us that by the superiority of its natiure 
when courageously wrestling against pain, when it represses the 
desires and passions, which have their principle in the body ; when to 
remain faithful to its duty, to make an idea triumph, it braves sufler- 
ing, faces courageously death and punishment ? when even, compre- 
hending imperfectly its end, and with an egotistical purpose, by an 
xict which morality condemns, it frees itself fi*om the body, and throws 
off the burden of life? All that proves, not only that the mind is 
distinct from the body, but that it has a different destiny. Benard, 
Manuel du Baccalaureat. Paris, 1852. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE ANALOGY OF RELIGION.* 
Part I. Of Natural Religion. 
Whether we are to live in a future state, as it is the most important 
•question that can possibly be asked, so it is the most intelligible one 
which can be expressed in language (p. 333). 

* These extracts are taken from the edition edited by Joseph Angus, 
D.D., with valuable notes. Without exceeding the limits I have pre- 
•scribed for my volume, I can do little more than give the heads of Bishop 
Butler's ** Analogy,** but I strongly recommend to my readers the Studi^ 
of this able and convincing work. 
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. A future life is probable (chap, i^ p. 14) and important, because 
our happiness in it may depend on our present conduct ; t>., we are 
under government (chap, ii., p. S5), 

A. A future life is probable : — 

1. From similar changes already undergone in 
a^ Ourselves, and in 

h. Other creatures — worms, birds, &c. 

2. From our present powers, which are likely to conliniw, unless 

death destroy them. We fiar death may, but there is no 
proof that it will, 

a. Either from the nature of death. We know not what it is,. 

nor do we know on what the existence of our powers (not 
their exercise) depends. 

b. Or from the analogy of Nature, which shows only that the* 

sensible proof of our powers (not the powers themselves) 
may be destroyed ; and gives presumptions on the other 
side, as above. 

B. Still men imagine death will destroy them. This imagination 

is unfounded. Take the question in three forms :— 
1. Is death the destruction of living beings f No reason to think 
it is, for this supposes we are compounded, and so dis* 
cerptible; but the contrary is probable, havmg metaphy- 
sical and experimental proofs. 

2. Metaphysical : consciousness is indivisible ; so must be the 

subject in which consciousness inheres ; hence, our bodies 
are not the living being, nor is the matter in which the 
living being thinks. The living being may exist out of 
the body, may animate other bodies, and be as little 
affected by the dissolution of all these bodies, as of any 
other foreign matter. 

3. Experimental : parts of the body (limbs) may be lost, the 

body be larger or smaller, or even entirely (though gra- 
dually) changed, and the living being remain. Note, 
moreover, 

a. Even if man is material, still death may not destroy the 

elementary particle in which the living being inheres ; and 
if not, death does not destroy him. 

b. So, as the destruction of the bodily system (by gradual changes,. 
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by amputation) destroys not the living being, neither will 
the destruction of any other (say internal) system. Death^^ 
indeed, is a sudden, not a gradual change, and the living being" 
is affected by the body ; but the first fact is not decisive^ 
nor is the latter more true of the body than of other matter 
that affects the soul. 
c. The body has organs of perception, &c., which maybe re- 
moved or destroyed without affecting the living being ; so 
may all other organs— eye-glasses, wooden limbs — ^perception 
without organs, as in dreams. In those cases the organ is an 
inslarument which may be laid aside ; so the dissolution of 
matter or of organs is not the destruction of himself 
(p. 13-15). 
If men were assured that the unknown event, death, was not the 
destruction of our faculties of perception and of action, there 
would be no apprehension, that any other power or event, 
unconnected with this of death, would destroy these faculties 
just at the instant of each creature's death, and therefore no 
doubt but that they would remain after it ; which shows the 
high probability that our living power will continue after 
death, unless there be some ground to think that death is 
their destruction. For if it would be in a manner certain 
that we should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our destruction, it must be highly pro- 
bable we shall survive it, if there be no ground to think 
death will be our destruction (p. 18). 
All the presumption of death's being the destruction of living beings, 
must go upon the supposition that they i^ compounded, and so dis- 
<2erptible. But since consciousness is a single and indivisible power, 
it should seem that the subject in which it resides must be so too. 
For, were the motion of any particle of matter one and indivisible, so 
as that it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this motion 
to exist, and part not to exist, i. e., part of this matter to move, and 
part to be at rest ; then its power of motion would be indivisible ; 
and so would be also the subject in which the power inheres, namely, 
the particle of matter ; for if this could be divided into two, one part 
might be moved and the other at rest, which is contrary to the sup- 
position (p. 21). 
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For aught we know of ourselves, of our present life, and of death, 
death may immediately, in the natural course of things, put us into a 
higher and more enlarged state of life, as our birth does ; a state in 
which our capacities, and sphere of perception and of action, may be 
much greater than at present. For as our relations to our external 
organs of sense render us capable of existing in our present state of 
sensation, so it may be the only natural hinderance to our existing, 
immediately and of course, in a higher state of reflection. But if we 
were sure that it would suspend all our perceptive and active powers, 
jet the suspension of a power and the destruction of it are effects so 
different in kind — as we experience from sleep and a swoon — that we 
cannot in anywise argue from one to the other ; or conclude even to 
the lowest degree of probability, that the same kind of force which is 
sufficient to suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them (p. 31 — 32). 

A future life is probable (chap, i), and important, because our 
happiness in it may depend on our present conduct. We are under 
government generally; and, under government by punishment, as 
well as by rewards. 

A. Under government generally, i.e. : — 

1. Our present liappiness and misery depend on our behaviour. 

a. Life is preserved through care. 

b. The possession of external good depends on exertion, and 

c. Enjoyment and misery are consequenpes of rashness, passion, 

neglect, and their opposites. 
If told that God will reward and punish hereafter, still attaching 
consequences to acts, such a statement is in harmony with the whole 
present course of Nature, and so credible. 

B. We are under government hj punishment now, and so may be 

hereafter, 
1. Present punishments are analogous to future, of which reli- 
gion (not only revealed, but natural) speaks, in various 
respects. 
a. Both follow actions of present advantage or pleasure. 
h. They are often greater than the advantage or pleasure ob- 
tained by the acts they punish. 

c. They are often long delayed, and yet come. 

d. They often come not gradually, but suddenly. 
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#. They are never certainly foreseen, and seldom thought of at 

the time of the act. 
/. Opportunities once lost, are never recalled. 
g. They are often, after a time, beyond alleviation by 

repentance. 
h. They follow neglect or thoughtlessness, as well as passion, 

and 
t. They are sometimes final and irremediable. 
2. Further note concerning them : — 

a. That they are not accidental or occasional, but matters of 

daily experience. 

b. The present and the future are so analogous, that both may 

be described in the same words. 

c. So close is the analogy, that when once a future punishment 

is proved (by its proper evidence) nothing can so fully 
impress it on the mind as to note the facts above named. 

d. Present punishments, however, are not always, it must be 

admitted, in proportion to misbehaviour; still they are 

sufficient. 
That which makes the question concerning a future life to be of so 
great importance to us, is our capacity of happiness and misery. 
And that which makes the consideration of it to be of so great 
importance to us, is the supposition of our happiness and misery 
hereafter, depending upon our actions here. Without this, indeed, 
curiosity could not but sometimes bring a subject in which we may be 
so highly interested, to our thoughts ; especially upon the mortality 
of others, or the near prospect of our own. But reasonable men 
would take no further thought about hereafter, than what should 
bappen thus occasionally to rise in their minds, if it were certain that 
our future interest no way depended upon our present behaviour; 
whereas on the contrary, if there be ground, either from analogy or 
Anything else, to think it does ; then there is reason also for the most 
active thought and solicitude to secure that interest ; to behave so 
that we may escape that misery, and obtain that happiness in another 
life, which we not only suppose ourselves capable of, but which we 
apprehend also is put in our own power. And whether there be 
ground for this last apprehension, certainly would deserve to be most 
seriously considered, were there no other proof of a future life and 
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interest than that presmnptiTe one which the fbr^[oing obsenratioiiB 
amount to (chap, ii., pp. 35-8). 

As the moral government of Gt>d, whicli religion teaches ua, im» 
plies that we are in a state of trial with regard to a future world ; so 
also His natural government over us implies that we are in a state of 
trial, in the like sense, with regard to the present worid. Natural 
government by rewards and punishments as much implies natural trial, 
as moral government does moral trial. The natural government of 
God here meant consbts in His annexing pleasure to some actions 
and pain to others, which are in our power to do or to forbear, and in 
giving us notice of such appointment beforehand. This necessity 
implies that He has made our happiness and misery, or interest, to 
depend in part upon ourselves ; and so far as men have temptations 
to any course of action which will probably occasion them greater 
temporal inconvenience and uneasiness than satisfaction, so far the 
temporal interest is in danger from themselves, or they are in a state 
of trial with respect to it (chap, iv., p. 76). 



CONCLUSION. 

The preceding observations (p. 14-140) lead us to consider this 
little scene of human life in which we are so busily engaged, as having 
a reference in some sort or other to a much larger plan of things. 
Whether we are in any way related to the more distant parts of the 
boundless universe, into which we are brought, is altogieiher uncer- 
tain. But it is evident that the course of things which comes within 
our view, is connected with somewhat past, present, and future, be- 
yond it (p. 132, &c.). So that we are placed, as one may speak, in 
the middle of a scheme, not a fixed but a progressive one, every way 
incomprehensible ; incomprehensible in a manner equally with wh«t 
has been, what now is, and what shall be hereafter. And this scheme 
cannot but contain in it somewhat as wonderful, and as much beyond 
our thought and conception, as anything in than of religion. For, will 
any man in his senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive how the 
world came to be and to continue as it is, without than with an Intel* 
ligent Author and Governor of it P or admitting an intelligent Author 
of it) that there is some other rule of government more natural) and. 
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of easier conception than that which we call moral ? Indeed, without 
an intelligent Author and Governor of Nature, no account at all can 
be given, how this universe, and the part of it in which we are par- 
ticularly concerned, came to be, and the course carried on, as it is ; 
nor any of its general end and design without a Governor of it. That 
there is an intelligent Author of Nature and natural Governor of the 
world, is a principle gone upon in the foregoing treatise, as proved ■ 
and generally known and confessed to be proved. And the very 
notion of an intelligent Author of Nature, proved by particular final 
causes, implies a will and a character. Now, as our whole nature, 
the nature which He has given us, leads us to conclude His will and 
character to be moral, just, and good ; so we can scarce in imagina- 
tion conceive that it can be otherwise. However, in consequence ot 
this His will and character, whatever it be. He formed the universe as 
as it is, and carries on the course of it as He does, rather than in any 
other manner, and has assigned to us and to all living creatures a 
part and a lot in it. Irrational creatures act this their part, and 
enjoy and undergo the pleasures and pains allotted to them without 
sny reflection. But one would think it impossible that creatures 
endowed with reason could avoid reflecting sometimes upon all this ; 
reflecting, if not whence we came, yet at least, whither we are going^ 
and what the mysterious scheme, in the midst of which we find our- 
selves, will at length come out and produce ; a scheme in which it ia 
certain we are highly interested, and in which we may be interested 
even beyond our conception. For many things prove it palpably 
absurd to conclude that we shall cease to be at death, FarticiUar ana- 
logies do most sensibly show us that there is nothing to be thought 
strange in our being to exist in another state of life. And that we 
are now living beings affords a strong probability that we shall con» 
tinue so ; unless there be some positive ground, and there is none 
from reason or analogy, to think death will destroy us. Were a per- 
suasion of this kind ever so well grounded, there would surely be little 
reason to take pleasure in it. But indeed it can have no other 
ground, than some such imagination as that of our gross bodies being 
ourselves, which is contrary to experience. Experience too most 
clearly shows us the folly of concluding firom the body and the living 
agent affecting each other mutually, that the dissolution of the former 
is the destruction of the latter. And there are remarkable instances 
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of their not affecting each other, which lead us to a contrary con- 
clusion. The supposition then, which in all reason we are to go upon 
is, that our living nature will continue after death. And it is infinitely 
unreasonable to form an institution of life, or to act upon any other 
supposition. Now all expectation of immortality^ whether more or 
less certain, opens an unbounded prospect to our hopes and fears ; 
since we see the constitution of nature is such as to admit of miser}- 
as well as to be productive of happiness, and experience ourselves to 
partake of both in some degree ; and since we cannot but know what 
higher degrees we are capable of. And there is no presumption 
against believing further, that our future interest depends upon our 
present behaviour ; for wg see our present interest doth, and that the 
happiness and misery, which are naturally annexed to our actions, 
very fi^equently do not follow till long after the actions are done, to 
which they are respectively annexed. So that were speculation to 
leave us uncertain, it were likely that the Author of Nature, in giving 
happiness and misery to His creatures, hath regard to their actions or 
not ; yet since we find by experience He hath such regard, the whole 
sense of things which He hath given us, plainly leads us at once and 
without any elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, indeed must, be 
to good actions chiefly that He hath annexed happiness, and to bad 
actions misery ; or that He will, upon the whole, reward those who do 
weD, and punish those who do evil.* 

• It was only on the eve of despatching my manuscript to England 
that I could obtain a copy of ♦* Butler's Analogy j " my readers will, 
therefore, see how impossible it was for me to present even a brief 
synopsis of the contents of a volume of 258 close printed pages, and a 
considerable portion of them consisting of notes and annotations in still 
Bmaller type. 
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** Mr. Frcese may then be congratulated upon having published a work 
that will at once entertain and elevate ; and while affording present relaxa- 
tion for a dull half-hour, raise the reader's appreciation of the true and 
beautiful." — Morning Post. 

«« There is so much that is excellent and valuable in this book, and th& 
spirit which pervades it is so loveable and praiseworthy, that we heartily 
commend Mr. Freese's gleanings to everybody."— 5co«wA Press, 

«< Mr. Freese has read much, thought much, and observed much." — 
Morning Chronicle, 

" This work is the compilation of a man of clear, vigorous judgment, 
finely-cultivated taste, religious principle, strongly-utilitarian views, and 
of all but universal reading." — Londonderry Standard, 

'* Mr. Freese is, in the western, what our friend, Mr. Timbs, is in the 
eastern hemisphere. We wish him and his book every success." — Daily 
Telegraph, 

«<Mr. Freese is evidently an earnest man, conscientious and hopeful^ 
and in his numerous selections has shown a considerable amount of good 
taste.*' — Manchester Examiner. 

*♦ The original portions of this volume — ^those contributed by the editor 
— are marked by conscientiousness, by reflection, and by acuteness. It i» 
a production eminently useful, as well as delightful to peruse, for its 
many and varied contents, and can be safely and seriously recommended 
to general notice.*' — Observer, 

«*It is creditable to a man who has spent his days in commerce, to have 
devoted so much of his time to the cultivation of his intellect, and culled 
the choice sorts of so many authors. He has interspersed reflections of 
his own, which are replete with good feeling, and show marks of an 
amiable, kindly-disposed, and benevolent mind, anxious for the improve- 
ment of his fellow-creatures.*' — Morning Herald, 

•* We have in * Everybody's Book ' a test for determining whether the 
literature of originality, or the literature of research, be the best ; we 
have, at all events, everybody's language, everybody's style, everybody's 
religion, everybody's morality ; and somehow we come to know more of 
each, by a species of in8i)ective philosophy, than if we were obliged to pin 
our faith upon some fellow mortal's coat-sleeve, and subject it to his soli- 
tary range of vision." — Dorset County Chronicle, 
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« COMMEECIAL CLASS-BOOK." 

REVIEW NOTICES OF THE WORK. 

Feb. 27, 1849. 
Dear Sir,— I examined "Freese's Commercial Class-Book" with as 
much attention as my limited time would permit. A person at all ac- 
quainted with such subjects cannot fail to see, at a glance, that its author 
fully understood what he had in hand, theoretically and practically. 

The arrangement is excellent, including matters useful even to those 
well skilled in currency and exchanges, and to the young merchant the 
forms must also be invaluable; they are doubtless drawn up with the 
greatest accuracy. I can speak, however, more confidently of "The 
Foreign Exchanges." Though the chain rule is no novelty to mathe. 
maticians, yet he has rendered an essential service in applying it to 
Bullion, as well as to real coins, and putting it forth prominently for 
general use. As it is not my intention to review the work at length, I 
need merely say that I regard it one of very great merit, and cordially 
recommend it for general use. His formula for fixed divisors^ for any rate 
of interest, will well repay an attentive perusal, and be found both 
accurate and expeditious in such calculations. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours &c., 

R. Kbmp, 
Teacher of a Classical and Commercial Academy. 
To Mr. J), Beunnee, &c. 



I have carefully examined ** Frcese's Commercial Class-Book,** and do 
not hesitate to commend it in the strongest terms. It is a complete 
Merchant's Manual, and, as such, should be in the hands of every mer- 
chant and everv counting-house clerk, and, I may add, every teacher of 
book-keeping throughout the country. It contains more valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of which it treats than can be found anywhere else 
in the same, or anything like same compass. 

E. J. Stearns, 
Late Principal of the Rock Hill Institute, 
Ellicotts Mills, Howard Dist. 
Baltimore, March 13, 1849. 



(From the Cfhurck Ttmet, Feb. 8, 1849.) 
We have received from Mr. D. Brunner a copy of the " Gommerdal 
€las8-Book, or Young Merchant's Compendium,** by J. H. Freese. This 
volume is designed to initiate the young accountant into the mysteries of 
bills of exchange, invoices, insurance accounts, and the various methods 
of book-keeping by double and single entry. It is well arranged, and 
contains all the forms which are needed in extensive commercial estab- 
lishments. The typography and general arrangement reflect great credit 
4ipon the publisher. 
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St. Timothy's Hall, Catonsville, Md., 
March 20, X849. 
Dear Sir,— I have examined the "Commercial Class-Book," bjr 
J* H. Freese, and I am well pleased with its arrangement. The author 
having been a practical accountant, and more lately engaged in conducting^ 
a Commercial Academy, has the advantage of experience in the system of 
instruction which he has provided for the young merchant. I trust the^ 
book will receive the favourable attention which its merits claim. 

Very truly your friend, 
Mr. D. Bbumneb* L. Yak. Bokkelsn. 



Baltimore, March 22, 1849. 
Dear Sir, — I have examined the " Commercial Class-Book," by Joha 
Henry Freese, which you were so kind as to send me, and find it an 
excellent compendium of mercantile knowledge, containing much that is 
Taluable to the student and the young merchant. 

Very truly yours, 
D. Bevnneb, Esq. IN. C. Bbooks. 



The Commercial Class'Book^ or Young Merchanfs Compendium, In 3 parts. 
By John Henry Freese. Director of the Collegiate Institution at 
Nova Friburgo, Brazil. London : Longman, Brown, and Co. 

Mr. Freese was formerly a merchant in London and Bio; and since 
the year 1841, he has presided with great success over the collegiate 
institution mentioned in the title page. He might therefore be expected,^ 
in an unusual degree, to possess the qualifications necessary for the pro- 
duction of a useful commercial class-book; and these expectations are 
not disappointed by an examination of the volume before us. Merchants- 
may be said to have a language of their own: an ordinary mercantile* 
correspondence is full of terms and phrases very puzzling to the un- 
initiated; and as to the more abstruse mysteries of charter-parties, bills 
of lading, invoices, and marine policies, not one young man in ten, even 
of those destined for a commercial life, has, when he leaves school, the 
slightest notion of their nature, purport, or effect. Mr. Freese explains 
them all, translating the technics^ terms into plain simple language, and 
giving specimens of the form of the various documents. He treats, in the 
Second Part, of foreign exchanges and operations in specie and bullion ; 
the art of book-keeping occupies the Third Part of his Compendium. The- 
style and matter of all three are, of course, for the most part elementary ; 
it was necessary that it should be so, in order to accomplish the object 
which Mr. Freese had in view. His ambition is a worthy one : he desires 
the introduction of such a course of study into all commercial academies ; 
that his own, or a similar work, become necessary as a class-book,, 
and he has prepared the present publication expressly to answer that 
purpose. In America it has met with the fiattering approval of many 
persons engaged in the management of commercial academies. — Morning 
Fott^ 29th November, 1849. 
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hjc6o Commercial, Engenho Velho, 17th July, 1849. 
My dear Sir,— I have much pleasure in informing you that I have 
examined your '« Commercial Class-book," and adopted it in my college. 
I beg to offer you my sincere congratulations on the very efficient manner 
In which, among your numerous and arduous occupations, you have 
accomplished your undertaking. Pray accept my thanks for your pains, 
in my double capacity as a father and director of a commercial college. 

Your class-book is indeed an ^pitome^encyclop^dique of commercial 
knowledge, wherein the different branches are treated amply and clearly 
though succinctly, and the method stamps it at once as the offspring of 
the experienced teacher and practical merchant. 

Your hope, that your work ** may become a class-book in all com- 
mercial academics,** will, I doubt not, be realised, as most directors will, 
like myself, find It more convenient to adopt it, as every way calculated 
to promote their views in "preparing youths for commerdal life" — to 
«9saying the production of something better ; an attempt which it were 
Idle for a mere theorist to make, as nothing but practical knowledge, 
joined to great zeal in the cause, can ever produce a work even equaVto 
yours. 

I hope you may enjoy for many years the well-merited fame you have 
acquired, as an indefatigable, zealous, and successful teacher, together 
with your long-established reputation as an upright honourable merchant. 

I am, my dear Mr. Freese, 

Your friend and servant* 

George Gracie. 
Director and Head Master of the Commercial Lyceum, 
Hio de Janeiro. 



" The Commercial Class-Book^ or Young Merehanfs Compendium, 

Longman & Co. 
It is somewhat anomalous that in a commercial country like Great 
Britain so little attention should be, as the general rule, paid to the 
instruction of youth in the rudiments of commerce and general business. 
In most, if not all countries, young men on leaving school to enter on a 
mercantile career, are totally ignorant of the most common elements of 
commerce. The author of this work, Mr. J. H. Freese, formerly a mer- 
chant in London and Rio de Janeiro, and now Director of Ihe Collegiate 
Institution at Nova Friburgo, having in the former capacity experienced 
the imperfect and unprofitable knowledge usually possessed by the new 
hands, has in the latter position endeavoured to supply the deficiency in 
the mode of educating youths for mercantile pursuits, and he has succeeded 
admirably in his labour. This book should become the commercial class- 
book in every school, as it would give an insight into the theory and 
practice of commerce, and the nature and forms of the papers and docu* 
ments passing in business. It explains charter-parties, bills of lading 
and exchange, accounts current, average statements, &c., &c. ; discusses 
foreign exchanges, operations in specie and bullion, &c., and introduces 
the learner to the mysteries of book-keeping by single and double entry, 
.&c. In fact, it prepares the young clerk or merchant for the work he will 
tave to engage in, instead of his being turned direct from classics to the 
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•counting-house, utterly ignorant of his vocation. The work is written in 
a. lucid, concise, and intelligible style, and cannot fail to become a welcome* 
valuable, and mudii needed addition to the class-books now in use in our 
academies and colleges. — Morning Eerald^ Dec. 11, 1849. 



Free8e*8 Commercial Class-Booky or Young MerchanCs Compendium, 
Longman & Co. 
There has always existed a great want of a text-book for the youth 
iutending to follow commercial pursuits. If a boy writes a good hand, 
possesses a smattering of arithmetic, and a confused notion of book- 
keeping, he goes straight from school to the merchant's counting-house, 
where he is soon perplexed among the real transactions of commerce, the 
^complicated relations of merchants, bankers, brokers, commission agents 
and retail dealers, home and foreign trade, the working of the foreign 
exchanges, and otlier matters, and he finds that he has much to learn, 
which might have been better learned at school. Mr. Freese's book is an 
admirable instruction-book, combining the most useful information with 
the science of book-keeping, and plain instruction upon all the practical 
matters of trade which it is necessary for the young merchant to know. 
The arrangement and style of the book are "clear and simple, and we 
feel convinced that it only requires to become known, in order to be gener- 
ally adopted in our commercial academies, and as a book of reference 
And instruction in our mercantile counting-houses. — Glasgow Citizen^ 
Nov. 10, 1849. 



The Commercial Clcue-Booh^ or Toting Merchants Compendium. 
By JouN Henry Freese. 
This " Glass-Book," written by an old merchant, is divided into three 
sections : — the first showing, by theory and example, the nature of com- 
merce in its various kinds, the duties of persons engaged in it, the forms 
of bills of exchanffe, invoices, accounts, rules, &c. ; — the second containing 
a variety of useful information on foreign exchanges, and the course and 
results of certain operations in bullion and specie; — the third entering 
into all the mysteries of sinple and double entry both on the English and 
on the Italian methods. The book makes no pretensions to literary 
merit: it aims at being useful — and achieves its object. — Athenceum^ 
June 1, 1850. 



The Commercial Class-Booh By J. H, Freese. Longman & Co. 

The author of this very c!oarly-digested elementary work on commercial 
subjects is director of the Collegiate Institution founded in the year 184]» 
at Nova Friburgo, in the province of Rio de Janeiro, at which, it appears, 
he has pursued a most successful system for educating youlhs destined for 
commercial life. He divides his work into three parts. The first shows 
theoretically and practically the nature of commerce, its various kinds 
^nd subdivisions, and the duties of the several persons engaged in it, as 
well as the nature and form of bills of exchange, bills of lading, charter 
|)artles, &c. The second contains a practical treatise on foreign exchanges 
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and operations in specie and bullion, and teaches how calculations of thi» 
kind are performed by the chain rule. The Third Part consists of an 
introduction to book-l£eepingl)y single and double entry, both on the 
Italian and English systems. From this statement of the divisions of the- 
•* Ck>mmercial Class- Book," a pretty correct notion may be formed of its 
objects as well as of its contents ; and it may be added, as a further re- 
commendation to tbe work, that the author shows a complete knowledge 
of the subjects he handles, and has presented them to the reader in a 
clear, simple, and intelligible form. — Morning Advertiser, Dec. 3, 1849. 



Free8e*8 Commercial Class-Book. Messrs. Longman, Brown, 
Green, & Longmans. 
A work originally printed in Brazil, where it has obtained a deserved^ 
celebrity. A better companion to the merchant's desk we have seldom 
aeen. Book-keeping is ably discussed, and commerce in all its branches, 
is explained to the juvenile merchant. — Fehx Farley's Bristol Journal, 
Nov. 10, 1849. ^ 

The Commercial Class-Book, or Young Merchant's Compendium. By John 
Henrt Freese, Nova Friburgo, Brazil. London : Longmans. 
This is a sort of rudiments, with something more and better than rudi- 
ments, for commercial students. It consists of three parts. Part I.. 
showing, theoretically and practically, the nature of commerce, with its- 
various kinds and subdivisions : the duties of the several persons engaged 
in it ; and the nature and forms of bills of exchange, bills of lining, 
charter parties, invoices, account sales, account currents, insurance ac- 
counts, average statements, &c., &c. Part IL containing a practical trea- 
tise on foreign exchanges, and operations in specie and bullion, and 
teaching how calculations thereof are performed \)j the chain rule ; and 
Part III. being an introduction to book-keeping, by single and double 
entry, both on the Italian and English systems. The design is very well 
executed, especially as regards clearness and brevity. To all connected 
with trade, and especially to those entering on a commercial life, the book 
is of great YsAne.— Scotsman, Nov. 28, 1848. 

Extract from a letter addressed by J. S. Jlobson, Principal of the Collegiate • 
Institution in Liverpool, to John Moore Esq., Mayor of Liverpool. 

"With many thanks I return 'Freese's Commercial Class-Book,'" 
which I shall certainly bring into use in these schools. 

•♦ Collegiate Institution, March 13, 1850." 



THE END. 
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